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THE object of the following paper is to investigate, solely on 
historical grounds, the sense of the word ‘oblations,’ as it occurs 
in the prayer ‘For the whole state of Christ’s Church militant 
here in earth’ in the Book of Common Prayer &c. of the Church 
of England. It is now several years since the subject was dis- 
cussed at considerable length by the late Dr. Howson (Dean of. 
Chester) and the learned liturgist, the late Canon T. Εἰ. Simmons'. 
The discussion was not exhaustive. A good deal of additional 
evidence deserves consideration, and the evidence formerly 
adduced claims a fresh review. 

I. As is well known, the word ‘oblations’ appears for the 
first time in the prayer ‘For the whole state of Christ’s Church’ 
in the Prayer Book of 1662. Now in the same Prayer Book 
we find a new rubrical direction (placed immediately before this 
prayer and after the rubric directing the reception and presenta- 
tion of money-offerings from the people), ordering that ‘ when 
there is a Communion, the Priest shall then place upon the Table 
so much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient.’ Hence 
some have concluded (and not unnaturally at first sight) that 
in the phrase ‘alms and oblations, occurring in the prayer 
immediately following, we have a reference to the two several 


1 In the pages of the Churchman (January and June, 1882). 
VOL. I. 
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things placed consecutively upon the table,—in ‘alms’ to the 
collected money of the congregation, in ‘oblations’ to the elements. 
It is also to be observed that the collected money is first placed 
on the table, and then the bread and wine; and in the subse- 
quent prayer the order of the words is ‘alms’ first, and then 
‘oblations.’ This interpretation has the charm of simplicity, and 
is undoubtedly attractive. The student of Christian antiquity 
is pleased to see here what he thinks a revival of the rite of 
offering the bread and wine in a manner that reminds him 
of the practice of the Church in days as early as those of 
Justin Martyr. 

Yet a further examination of the evidence will lead the inquirer 
to hesitate in accepting this interpretation. And, first, it will 
be observed that the prayer for the Church militant is ordered 
to be said whether there is a Communion or not. If no bread 
and wine have been placed upon the table, the minister is still 
enjoined to ask God mercifully to accept ‘our alms and oblations.’ 
This fact alone seems sufficient to dispose of the view of those 
who take the word ‘oblations’ to refer exclusively to the bread 
and wine. Hence, although this view was put forward not 
many years after the publication of the Prayer Book of 1662 
by Symon Patrick (afterwards Bishop of Chichester, and then 
of Ely), it must be dismissed as inconsistent with the text of 
the Prayer Book itself?. 

Secondly, the study of the writings of the English divines 
of the seventeenth century shows very plainly that there was 
a school of churchmen whose study of the Fathers and of the 
ancient Liturgies made them well acquainted with the beautiful 
and edifying rite of offering God’s creatures of bread and wine 
at the altar prior to consecration. There can be little doubt 
that there were some in 1661 who would gladly have seen the 
rite introduced into the English Prayer Book, as, in 1637, it 

1 ¢ We pray him therefore, in our communion service, to accept our “‘oblations ” 
(meaning those of bread and wine) as well as our “alms.” * Mensa Mystica (Works, 
Oxford, 1858, vol. i p. 115). The editor of the Oxford edition of Patrick’s Works 
does not inform us from what edition of the Mensa Mystica he has printed his text. 
These words did not, of course, appear in the first edition (1660), but they are to 
be found in the second (1667) and subsequent editions. If the conclusions of this 
paper be accepted, Patrick’s observation is an illustration of the caution with which 


even almost contemporary glosses are to be viewed. For further observations on 
Patrick’s view, see p. 344. 
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had been introduced, with the approval of Laud and Wren, into 
the Scottish Prayer Book!. We find evidence of a disposition 
among the divines of the seventeenth century to regard the 
elements of bread and wine as ‘oblations’ as early, at least, 
as Dean Field, who wrote, ‘We must observe that by the 
name sacrifice, gift, or present, first, the od/ation of the people 
is meant that consisteth of bread and wine, brought and set 
upon the Lord’s Table®.” Again, Joseph Mede, though from 
a somewhat different standpoint, laid great stress on the 
oblation of the bread and wine*. The learned layman, Hamon 
L’Estrange, writing shortly before the last revision*, reckons 
as the first of ‘the sacrifices and oblations’ of the Holy Com- 
munion ‘the bringing of our gifts to the altar, that is the species 
and elements of the sacred symbols®.’ Herbert Thorndike was 
not only a ‘coadjutor’ on the episcopal side at the Savoy Con- 
ference, but was a member of the Convocation of Canterbury 
(1661) which adopted our present Prayer Book; and _ his 
signature, as Proctor of the clergy of the Diocese of London, 
is subscribed to ‘the Book annexed.’ Two years previously 
he had written, ‘The elements of the Eucharist before they be 
consecrated are truly accounted od/ations or sacrifices®.’ These 
passages (and others could be added) are sufficient to show that 
there were churchmen in the seventeenth century who were not 
unlikely to be willing to see a ceremonial offering of the bread 
and wine introduced into the English Prayer Book. 

But, more than this, we have evidence that a proposal with 
this intent was actually brought before the revisers of 1661, 
and brought before them by no mean authority. Indeed, no 
one exercised a more powerful influence upon the work of the 
last revision than John Cosin. We can say with considerable 
confidence that Cosin’s corrections and emendations of the 


1 The rubric of the Scottish Prayer Book runs thus: ‘And the Presbyter shall 
then offer up and place the bread and wine prepared for the Sacrament upon the 
Lord’s Table, that it may be ready for that service.’ 

2 Of the Church (edit. 1628) p. 204. 

3 See more particularly The Christan Sacrifice, chap. viii (1635). 

* L’Estrange died in 1656. The Alliance was not published till 1659. 

* Alliance of Divine Offices p. 273 (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 

* Epilogue to the Tragedy of the Church of England (printed in the Lib. Anglo- 
Cath. Theol. ; Works vol. iv part i p. 107). 
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Prayer Book, as exhibited in Sancroft’s ‘fair copy’ (now in 
the Bodleian), was a volume actually before the committee 
engaged on the review of the Prayer Book at Ely House in 
16611. Now in this book we find the suggested rubric, ‘And, 
if there be a Communion, the priest shall then offer up and place 
upon the Table soe much Bread and Wine as he shall thinke 
sufficient. Here was a suggested rubric that came before the 
committee with all the weight of Cosin’s well-deserved reputa- 
tion; but the committee, while adopting the substance of the 
rubric, deliberately struck out the words ‘offer up.’ It is difficult 
to conceive a more emphatic expression of dissent from the 
view that the placing of the bread and wine upon the table 
was to be put forward, in the Prayer Book of 1662, as an offering 
or oblation. And it should be observed that it is not as though 
the omission was fer incuriam; the suggestion was made, and 
it was deliberately rejected. 

Thirdly, the influence of the ill-fated Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637 upon the last revision of the English Prayer Book could 
easily be illustrated by scores of examples. In that book in the 
corresponding rubric we read ‘the presbyter shall then offer up 
and place the bread and wine’ &c. But in the case of this 
particular rubric its influence was insufficient to effect the adop- 
tion of the rubric in its entirety in the Prayer Book of = 

‘offer up’ was not adopted. 

Fourthly, of signal import, as bearing upon our inquiry, is the 
striking difference and contrast between the language of the 
present rubric with reference to the presentation of the ‘alms 
and other devotions’ of the people, and its language with 
reference to the placing of the elements. We exhibit the two 
in juxtaposition, italicizing the words that bring out the contrast. 


‘The Deacons, Church-war- 
dens, or other fit person ap- 
pointed for that purpose, .. . ‘And when there is a Com- 
and reverently bring it [the munion the Priest shall then 
decent bason] to the Priest, who place upon the Table so much 
shall humbly present and place Bread and Wine as he shall 
it upon the holy Table.’ think sufficient.’ 


* For an account of Sancroft’s ‘ fair copy,’ see Parker’s ntroduction to the History 
of the Successive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer p. xcvi. 
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The alms &c. are to be veverently brought, and humbly 
presented and placed: while not a word is said of the presenta- 
tion of the elements. They are to be ‘placed,’ and the rubric 
does not qualify the mode of their being placed. This contrast 
in rubrics immediately consecutive, and more particularly in 
view of the fact that the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 and 
Cosin’s notes were before the revisers, seems to point to the 
superior influence, with regard to this question, of those among 
the revisers who may be called the more conservative, or 
cautious, or timid party. If there had been a suspicion about 
such words as ‘offer up,’ the word ‘present,’ one would fancy, 
might have been used with little danger of giving offence; yet 
even the word ‘present’ is avoided. It is impossible to ignore 
the significance of the contrast. 

It may be here remarked that, while the first of the four 
considerations that have been laid before the reader is simply 
destructive of the theory that the word ‘oblations’ refers exclu- 
sively to the elements, the other three raise and support the 
presumption that since the word ‘offer’ and even the word 
‘present’ have been studiously avoided, we are not warranted 
in supposing that the elements together with the ‘other devo- 
tions’ of the people were by the revisers intended to be included 
under the word ‘ oblations’ occurring in the prayer following. 

II. But it will be reasonably asked—If the word ‘ oblations’ 
does not refer to the elements, to what does it refer? And 
why was it introduced for the first time at the last revision? 
Both these questions can, it seems to me, be satisfactorily 
answered. 

It will be best, in the first place, to illustrate the use of the 
word ‘oblations’ as applied to offerings in money. The rubric 
of the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 has been often pointed to 
in this connexion, but it is so pertinent that it may once again be 
transcribed. It runs as follows :—‘ While the Presbyter distinctly 
pronounceth some or all of these sentences for the offertory, 
the Deacon, or (if no such be present) one of the Church-wardens 
shall receive the devotions of the people there present in a 
bason provided for that purpose. And when all have offered, 
hee shall reverently bring the said bason with the ob/ations 
therein, and deliver it to the Presbyter, who shall humbly 
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present it before the Lord, and set it upon the holy Table?’ 
Now in the same book, at the end of the Order of the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, we find a rubric directing that 
‘that which was offered shall be divided in the presence of the 
Presbyter and the Church-wardens, whereof one half shall 
be to the use of the Presbyter to provide him books of holy 
divinity: the other half shall be faithfully kept and employed 
on some pious or charitable use, for the decent furnishings of 
that Church, or the publike relief of their poore, at the discretion 
of the Presbyter and Church-wardens.’ We see from this that 
half of the od/ations which had been brought in the bason 
were always to go to increasing the clergyman’s library, and 
that of the other half the whole, or part of it, might be spent 
upon such pious uses as the furnishing of the church. It was 
natural when the relief of the poor was only a possible 
destination of the money offerings to choose the more com- 
prehensive word. Yet in the Scottish Prayer Book the adjust- 
ment of expression was halting, for in the prayer ‘for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church’ we have no words referring to 
‘oblations’ as distinct from ‘alms.’ This blot, as we shall see, 
was observed by Cosin, and a correction suggested. 

At this point it may be well to exhibit some evidence 
illustrative of the use of the word ‘oblations’ with particular 
reference to moneys given towards the maintenance of the 
clergy. If the liturgical student is familiar with the application 
of the word ‘oblation’ to the offering of the elements in the 
service of the Eucharist, those who extend their inquiries into 
the wider field of Church law and custom are familiar with 
another technical or quasi-technical use of the term. 

And, first, it may be well to glance at the use of the word 
in the mediaeval period. We have ample evidence of the use 
of oblationes in the sense of money-offerings towards the 
maintenance of the clergy, and more particularly to the 
money-offerings made at mass. Thus in the Statutes of the 
Church of Lichfield, enacted in 1194, we read, ‘ Dignitas autem 
ecclesiae Lichefeldensis est, ut quicunque capellanus, notus vel 
ignotus, in aliquo altari, principali tamen excepto, celebraverit, 
oblationes omnes argenti, quae sibi offeruntur, ad usus suos libere 

1 The italics are mine. 
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poterit retinere, nisi pro aliquo quinque presbyterorum cele- 
brare sit requisitus 1.’ 

In the Statutes of the Synod of Exeter (1287) it is provided 
that the erection of chapels should not be prejudicial to the 
interests of the mother parochial church, and therefore it was 
enacted ‘ut sacerdotes in dictis capellis ministrantes umiversas 
oblationes, quas in ipsis (a/. ipsos) offerri contigerit, ecclesiae 
matricis rectori cum integritate restituant*.’ Gilbert, bishop 
of Chichester, in Synod, in 1292, condemned certain accursed 
persons who, at weddings, churchings, and other rites, ‘ad unius 
oblationem denarii devotionem populi restringere sunt moliti; 
residuum oblationis fidelium suis pro libito vel alienis usibus 
applicantes*.’ In Lynwood’s Provinciale, after learning the 
general sense of the word, we read, ‘Specialiter vero loquendo 
dicitur Odlatio id quod ix Missa offertur sacerdoti, quae in 
praecipuis festivitatibus debita et necessaria est*’ What was 
originally voluntary, and in theory,was for a long time voluntary, 
came to be regarded as ‘dues. The offering-days, generally 
four in number, are often mentioned, but they were not, with 
the exception of Christmas and Easter, everywhere the same. 
In the Constitutions (1256) of Giles de Bridport, bishop of 
Salisbury, all parishioners are enjoined to offer four times a year, 
‘scilicet in die natalis Domini, in die Paschae, in die solennitatis 
ecclesiae, et in dedicatione ecclesiae®.’ In the Constitutions of 
the Synod of Exeter in 1287 (referred to above) there is a whole 
chapter De Oblationibus, in which it was ordained that every 
adult, viz. every one of fourteen years and upwards, should bring 
his ob/ations to the parish church four times a year, namely at 
Christmas, Easter, the feast ‘sancti loci,’ and the feast of the 
dedication of the church or (if such were the custom of the place) 
the feast of All Saints®. Coming down to the period of the 


1 Wilkins’ Concilia i 499. The five presbyters here referred to I take to be the 
five chaplains appointed specially to the duties of the great altar, Without the 
permission of that one of the five who happened to be at the time ‘ hebdomadary,’ 
no one with the exception of the bishop and the dean was permitted to celebrate 
at the great altar. Ibid. 500. 

3 Ibid. ii 137. 3 Ibid. ii 183. * Lib. i tit. 3 p. 21 (edit. 1679). 

5 Wilkins’ Concilia i 713. 

5 Ibid. ii 160, where other interesting regulations concerning ‘oblations’ will be 
found. 
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Reformation we find the Act 27 Hen. VIII c. 12 (1536) 
ordaining ‘ that the Feasts of the Nativity of our Lord, of Easter 
Day, of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, and St. Michael the 
Archangel be accounted, accepted, and taken for the four 
general Offering-Days.’ The bearing of the Offering-Days 
(which were continued in the Reformed Church, and were 
referred to in the rubric up to the last revision of the Prayer 
Book) on the choice of the offertory sentences will be seen later on. 

It was, of course, quite common to make an offering for the 
use of the priest on other days beside the days known more 
particularly as ‘ offering-days.’ And in the accounts kept of the 
expenses of noble and royal personages in the mediaeval period 
the frequency of such oblations is very observable. In verna- 
cular books of devotion for the laity references to the general 
practice are common!. 

As to the exact time at mass and the manner in which 
the offerings of the laity were made, the rubrics of the English 
missals are, so far as I know, silent. But the popular books, 
which we may call ‘Companions to the Mass,’ show that the 
people made their oblations immediately after the Mass-Creed 
and Offertory had been sung. At this point those who wished 
to offer went up towards the altar*. Though this was probably 
the general mode of the laity making their offerings, it is likely 
enough that there were local variations, as there were certainly 
abuses that had to be corrected, such, for instance, as that 
condemned in a thirteenth-century Scottish Statute, from which 
it appears that at the communion of the laity on Easter Day 
certain priests would hold the host in their hands and not 


deliver it till the lay communicant had actually handed over 
his oblation . 


1 Much information on the subject will be found in Canon Simmons’ notes to the 
Lay Folks Mass-Book (E.E.T.S.) pp. 222-244. 

* Canon Simmons (Lay Folks Mass-Book p. 236) gives evidence in support of 
the following statement: ‘Up to the Reformation the offerers used to come up to 
the altar, upon the celebrant giving them a signal by turning round ; perhaps, if 
they were slow in coming, by asking for his offering ; or by coming down the altar 
steps, attended, if it were high mass, by deacon and sub-deacon ; or, in a small 
church, by the parish clerk. The offerings were placed in the hand of the cele- 
brant, or in the paten held by the deacon, or in a bason held by the clerk or by 
laymen of estate’ &c. 


® Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae vol. ii p. 40‘ Audivimus a quibusdam cum in die 
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For the purpose of this paper this hasty glance at mediaeval 
usage will suffice ; and we come down to what for our object is 
of more importance, the use of the word ‘ oblation’ in the reformed 
Church of England. There is a pertinent passage in Hooker, 
which though familiar deserves citation, because it is not only 
itself an historical testimony, but from the weight and authority 
of the writer it would naturally have influenced the thoughts and 
the language of the divines of the seventeenth century. T[homas] 
C[artwright] had objected to the word ‘ offerings’ being applied 
to the money given to the clergyman by women at their churching. 
Hooker thus replied—‘ The name of Oblations applied not only 
here to those small and petit payments which yet are a part of 
the minister’s right, but also generally given unto all such 
allowances as serve for their needful maintenance, is both ancient 
and convenient. For as the life of the clergy is spent in the 
service of God, so it is sustained with his revenue. Nothing 
therefore more proper than to give the name of Oblations to 
such payments in token that we offer unto him whatsoever his 
ministers receive 1.᾽ 

I next present an example of the use of the word ‘ oblation’ 
of an earlier date, and this time in association with the word 
‘alms.’ It will be seen too that it is used in a wider sense than 
that of offerings for the clergy, and its application extends 
generally to gifts for ‘pious uses. The passage is from the 
royal ‘Injunctions’ of 1547*%. ‘They shall provide and have 
within three months after this visitation a strong chest, with 
a hole in the upper part thereof . . . which chest you shall set and 
fasten near unto the high altar, to the intent the parishioners 
should put into it their od/ation and alms for their poor neighbours 
«ον the which alms and devotion of the people the keepers of the 
keys shall at times convenient take out of the chest, and distribute 
the same in the presence of the whole parish, or six of them, to be 
Pasche fideles Christi suscipere debent Eucharistie sacramentum, quidam presbyteri 
(quod dolentes referimus) illud prestare denegant impudenter nisi prius oblationes 
Suas tunc porrigant ad altare, et eodem die exactiones faciunt a laicis, corpus 
Christi tenentes in manibus ac si dicerent Quid mihi vultis dare, et ego eum tradam.’ 
At Salisbury we find an ordinance against receiving after mass oblations from the 
laity who have communicated on Easter-Day. See Frere’s Sarum Customs p. 162. 

* Ecclesiastical Polity V \xxiv 4 (Keble’s edit.). 

? Wilkins’ Concilia iv 3. The Injunctions will also be found in Cranmer’s 
Miscellaneous Wishngs (Parker Society) p. 503. 


! 
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truly and faithfully delivered to their most needy neighbours ; 
and if they be provided for, then to the reparation of highways 
next adjoining’.’ For proof that the repair of public roads was 
regarded as a work of Christian charity at a date before the 
Church of England had rejected the supremacy of Rome, we need 
not go further back than to a sermon of Latimer preached at 
Cambridge as early as 1529. ‘ Oblations,’ he said, ‘ be prayers, 
alms-deeds, or any work of charity: these be called oblations to 
God.’ And again, ‘Evermore bestow the greatest part of thy 
goods in works of mercy, and the less part in voluntary works. 
Voluntary works be called all manner of offering in the Church, 
except your four offering-days and your tithes. Setting up 
candles, gilding and painting, building of churches, giving of 
ornaments, going on pilgrimages, making of highways, and such 
other, be called voluntary works ; which works be of themselves 
marvellous good and convenient to be done 3. 

In this passage from Latimer, the word ‘ oblations’ is used in 
a wide sense, and in that wide sense it included ‘ alms-deeds.’ 
But the passage from Hooker shows how it was also used more 
particularly with reference to offerings made towards the main- 
tenance of the clergy *. 

It has already been pointed out that in all the editions of the 
English Prayer Book up to 1662 there stood, immediately after 
the rubric respecting the offering or gathering of the devotion of 
the people at the Holy Communion, a rubric enjoining that upon 
‘ the offering-days appointed every man and woman shall pay to 
the Curate the due and accustomed offerings.’ But while this 
rubric was omitted in the Prayer Book of 1662, the offertory 
sentences referring to the maintenance of the clergy were retained ; 
and for the first time in 1662 we have in this place the express 
mention of ‘ alms for the poor and other devotions of the people.’ 
This change suggests the thought that the revisers of the Prayer 
Book in 1661, while no longer seeming to enforce the practice of 
the payment of ‘ dues’ on offering-days (which, it would seem, had 

1 This order is repeated in Elizabeth’s Injunctions (1559). See Cardwell, Docu- 
mentary Annals i 190. 

3. Sermons (Parker Society) pp. 17, 23. 

3 The frequent association together of the two terms ‘alms’ and ‘ oblations’ must 


have been inevitable for men familiar with their Latin Bible. See Acts xxiv 17 
“ Eleemosynas facturus in gentem meam veni et oblationes’ &c, 
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fallen into desuetude), kept in view the possibility of the collection 
at the offertory being made use of, in more or less degree, for the 
support of the clergy. The ‘ other devotions’ of the rubric and 
the ‘ oblations’ of the following prayer would cover and include 
this application of money collected, as well as other applications 
to pious uses. 

Again, it is worth observing that up to 1662 there existed 
a rubric before the offertory which especially emphasized that the 
destination of the money about to be collected was for the poor. 
From 1552 (inclusive) onwards to 1662 we find the rubric 
‘After such Sermon, Homily, or Exhortation the Curate shall 
declare unto the people whether there be any holy days or fasting 
days the week following, and earnestly exhort them to remember 
the poor, saying one or more of these sentences following, as he 
thinketh most convenient by his discretion.’ Now with this rubric 
before them, the Puritan divines at the time of the Savoy Con- 
ference very pertinently and justly raised the ‘exception, ‘ four of 
them’ [i.e. of the following scripture sentences] are ‘more proper 
to draw out the people’s bounty to their ministers than their 
charity to the poor!’ The answer of the Bishops to the excep- 
tion of the Ministers runs simply, ‘The sentences tend all to 
exhort the people to pious liberality, whether the object be the 
minister or the poor*.’ But the attention of the Bishops had 
been called to the matter, and we find the rubric about ‘ earnestly 
exhorting the people to remember the poor’ struck out. And 
thus one particular destination of the offertory was no longer 
especially emphasized. But the revisers of 1662 did more than 
this: they for the first time wrote in the offertory rubric that the 
persons appointed to collect should ‘ receive the alms for the poor 
and other devotions of the people.’ And yet further, they added 
at the close of the service the rubric ‘ After the Divine Service 
ended, the money given at the offertory shall be disposed of to 
such pious and charitable uses as the Minister and Church-wardens 
shall think fit.’ 

And now we feel we are approaching the answers to the 
questions with which we commenced this section of our subject. 
The attention of the Bishops had been drawn to a certain 


1 Cardwell’s History of Conferences &c. p. 318, 2nd edit. 
3. Cardwell μέ st». p. 353. 
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inconsistency between the formerly existing rubric directing an 
earnest exhortation to give to the poor and four of the sentences 
which referred to the support of the ministry. They defended 
the use of these four offertory sentences, but they deleted the 
rubric which suggested the ‘exception’ raised by the Puritan 
divines. 

The distinction between alms and other offerings collected 
from the people was pressed upon them. What more natural 
then than that they should add to the word a/ms, in the prayer 
for their acceptance, the wider term od/ations, with reference to 
offerings for ‘pious uses,’ as the former word had reference to 
‘ charitable uses’? 

Once again, it should be remembered that in the Prayer Book 
of 1662, in which the word ‘oblations’ occurs for the first time 
in the prayer, we also find for the first time a ritual and 
ceremonial presentation at the Holy Table of the money collected. 
Up to that time the practice had been first (from 1549 to 1552), 
while the clerks were singing the Offertory those who were 
disposed offered ‘unto the poor men’s box, every one according 
to his ability and charitable mind,’ and afterwards (from 1552 to 
1662), instead of the members of the congregation each going up 
and making his offering, ‘the Churchwardens or some other by 
them appointed’ gathered ‘the devotion of the people and put 
the same into the poor men’s box.’ In 1662 it was sought in 
a ceremonial way to bring out the truth that the devotions of 
the people were really offerings to God. The word ‘oblations’ 
would indeed have been appropriate if it had occurred in the 
earlier Prayer Books; but the thoughts of those who brought 
the book to its present shape were now more directly turned 
to this aspect of the truth. And this may have possibly 
- contributed to the feeling which introduced the word ‘ oblations’ 
into the prayer. 

III. Hitherto I have been dealing mainly with the texts and 
rubrics of successive editions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and with the history of the last revision. I would now go on to 
notice illustrations of our subject from other sources, chiefly 
belonging to the seventeenth century. 

At the time of the negotiations about the projected marriage 
of Prince Charles with the Infanta of Spain, Wren was appointed 
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to go to Madrid as one of the Prince’s chaplains. Whether the 
regulations for the services at Madrid were drawn up by Wren 
does not appear. Among the regulations we find, ‘That the 
Communion be celebrated in due form with ax oblation of every 
communicant!.’ 

In 1635 Bishop Field, acting under a commission from Bishop 
Wren, consecrated the Parish Church of Abbey Dore in 
Herefordshire. The service for the consecration is preserved in 
manuscript in the British Museum, and was printed by 
Mr. Fuller Russell in 1874. This has been referred to both 
by Dean Howson and Canon Simmons, and the latter, with 
a candour which may be expected from, but is not always found 
in, controversial writers, adduces from it a passage which makes 
very distinctly for the interpretation of the word ‘oblations’ for 
which we have been contending. It confirms me in a supposition 
to which I have been led that (however unreasonable it may 
appear) there was some feeling of dislike to using the word ‘ obla- 
tion’ in connexion with the bread and wine, even when they were 
said to be ‘offered,’ although the noun-substantive is derived 
directly from the participial form of the verb. Canon Simmons 
thus describes the part of the service with which we are con- 
cerned: ‘ At the offertory, after the sentence “ Let your light so 
shine” &c., the bishop “offers and lays upon the table first his 
act of consecration.” He likewise “ layeth on the table” certain 
conveyances in law for the erection and dotation of the church 
and rectory. “Then... the bishop offereth [the bread and 
wine] also.” “The priest treatably proceedeth to read other of 
the sentences, especially those that are for the oblations, and not 
for the alms, viz. the second [‘ Lay not for yourselves’ &c.], the 
sixth [‘Who goeth a warfare’ &c.]... &c. ΑἹ] the while the 
chaplain standeth before the Table, and receiveth the od/ations 
of all that offer.”’ It would perhaps be impossible to find 
anything more pertinent to the discussion before us. It uses the 
word ‘oblations’ in the restricted sense of money-offerings which- 
were not ‘alms,’ although the word ‘offer’ had been used of the 
presentation of the document containing the deed of consecration. 
of the church and also of the bread and wine. In the following 
prayer the word ‘ oblations’ alone (without ‘ alms’) was used. 

1 State Papers, Spain, March 10, 1623. 
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Some ten years earlier the same Bishop Field had taken part 
in a still more elaborate and ceremonious function, the coronation 
of King Charles I at Westminster (February 2, 1626). The 
service for the Coronation has been recently printed by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, under the editorship of Canon 
C. Wordsworth. Early in the service ‘the king maketh his 
first oblation,’ consisting of a pall and a pound of gold. After 
the Nicene Creed the king ‘offers’ bread and wine for the 
Communion, and after that comes, what in Sancroft’s interlineation 
is called ‘the second oblation,’ consisting of ‘a mark [i.e. eight 
ounces Troy] of gold,’ ‘ offered by the king‘! 

To understand the next quotation, which is from Bishop 
Andrewes, it is necessary to remember the form of the rubric 
upon which Andrewes commented. It ran as follows: ‘Then 
shall the Churchwardens, or some other by them appointed, 
gather the devotion of the people, and put the same into the 
poor men’s box, and upon the offering-days appointed, every 
man and woman shall pay to the Curate the due and accustomed 
offerings.’ Andrewes remarks: ‘ They should not pay it to the 
Curate alone, but to God upon the altar*®.’ This points to 
Andrewes’ sense of the lack of a solemn and ritual presentation 
before God of the oblations made on the offering-days, which 
sentiment found expression as regards both alms and other 
offerings in the amended rubric of 1662. 

It was, I take it, with a feeling for the distinction between 
alms and other money-offerings that Andrewes, in his own 
practice, adopted what would seem to us nowadays a rather 
strange ceremony. Bishop Buckeridge, in the sermon preached 
at the funeral of Andrewes, says: ‘ He [Andrewes] kept monthly 
communions inviolably .. . In which his carriage was not only 
decent and religious, but also exemplary ; he ever offered twice 


1 All these features appear in the service as used at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria. Her ‘ first oblation’ was a ‘Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold . . . and an 
Ingot or Wedge of Gold of a pound weight.’ At the proper time she ‘offers Bread 
and Wine for the Communion.’ Then, after a prayer said by the Archbishop, the 
Queen makes her ‘ second [not her third] Oblation,’ viz. ‘a Purse of Gold... . And 
the Archbishop coming to her receives it into the Bason and places it upon the 
Altar.’ A special prayer for the acceptance of ‘these oblations’ follows. See 
Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia (and edit.) ii pp. 94 and 137. 

2 Minor Works p. 155. 
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at the Altar, and so did every one of his servants, to which 
purpose he gave them money lest it should be burdensome 
to them’ And by a piece of singular good fortune Prynne 
has preserved, in his Canterburie’s Doome, Andrewes’ inventory 
of the furniture, plate, &c., of his chapel, which records the 
existence of two basons, one for ‘alms,’ and another for 
‘ offerings *.’ 

A passage anticipating the practice of receiving the offerings 
of the people in a bason, as enjoined in 1662, will be found in 
the Form of Consecration of Jesus Chapel at Southampton used 
by Andrewes on September 17, 1620. And it may first be 
recorded that among other prayers offered up by the Bishop, 
flexis genibus ante sacram mensam, ‘for all Thy servants who 
shall come into this Thy holy temple, we find the following, 
‘When they offer, that their ob/ation and alms may come up 
as a memorial before Thee, and they find and feel that with 
such sacrifices Thou art well pleased.’ The allusions to Acts x 4 
and Heb. xiii 16 show what was in the mind of Andrewes when 
he spoke of oblation and alms. Later on we find the rubric 
directing as follows: ‘populus universus non communicaturus 
dimittitur, et porta clauditur. Prior sacellanus pergit legendo 
sententias illas hortatorias ad eleemosynas, interea dum alter 
sacellanus singulos communicaturos adit, atque in patinam argen- 
team oblationes colligit ; collecta est summa 41, 125. 2d., quam 
dominus episcopus convertendam in calicem huic capellae donan- 
dum decernit *’ 

In 1641 the House of Lords appointed a Committee of Religion 
‘touching innovations in the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England; together with considerations upon the Book of 
Common Prayer.’ Among the results of the proceedings of this 
committee we find noted ‘among innovations in discipline’: ‘ By 
introducing an offertory before the communion, distinct from the 
giving of alms to the poor *.’ 

1 Printed in Andrewes’ Sermons v Ὁ. 296 (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology). 

*'¢ Plate for the Chappell— 

Two Candlesticks gilt fortapers . . . . 60 ounces at 5s. 6d. the ounce. 

A round Bason for Offerings, giltandchased 31} 4, 65. 8. ,) 

A round Bason for Almes, gilt and chased 30 ,, 65.0d. yy’ 
Canterburie’s Doome (1646) p. 124. 


* Andrewes’ Pattern of Catech. Doctnne δὲς. (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.) pp. 317, 
326. 4 See Cardwell’s Conferences δίς, p. 273. 
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At the trial of Laud there was cited against him from the 
volume entitled the Select Statutes of the University of Oxford 
1638 (p. 79) an ordinance as to the ceremonies to be observed 
‘in die Comitiorum,’ where it is directed that at St. Mary’s 
‘primum Vice-Cancellarius, postea singuli Inceptores in Faculta- 
tibus, deinde Procuratores, Bedellis praeeuntibus, ad Mensam 
Eucharistiae sacram, cum debita reverentia, oblationes faciant', 
The passage is cited here only to illustrate the use of the word 
‘oblations, and the practice, apparently, of the oblations being 
presented at the holy table. 

Matthew Wren, bishop, successively, of Hereford, Norwich 
and Ely, was regarded as one of the liturgical experts of the 
Anglican Church in the seventeenth century. He was early in 
life chaplain to Bishop Andrewes. And it will be remembered 
that the Book of Common Prayer for the use of the Church 
of Scotland (1637) had the advantage of his criticism before 
its issue. After some eighteen or nineteen years’ imprisonment 
in the Tower, he resumed his place among the bishops at the 
Restoration. Though his name does not appear among the 
bishops who sat at the Savoy Conference, he was one of the eight 
appointed, November 21, 1661, as a Committee of the Upper 
House of Convocation for the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Now in the directions given by Wren on the occasion 
of his Primary Visitation of Norwich in 1636 we find, ‘That the 
holy oblations, in such places where it pleaseth God at any time 
to put it into the hearts of his people by that holy action to 
acknowledge his gift of all they have to them, and their tenure 
of all from, and their debt of all to, him, be received by the 
minister standing before the table at their coming up to make 
the said oblation, and there by him to be reverently presented 
before the Lord and set upon the table till the service be ended 3, 
It does not appear whether this was distinct from the presenta- 
tion of the alms or not. Attention is drawn simply to the use 
of the word od/ation as applied to what is evidently an offering 
in money, and to the odlation being reverently presented and 
set on the table. 

The late Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, did good service to the 


1 Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome p. 72. 
? Wilkins’ Conciha iv 526; Cardwell’s Documentary Annals ii 205. 
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historical study of the Prayer Book by publishing, in 1874, his 
volume entitled Fragmentary TIilustrations of the History of 
the Book of Common Prayer from manuscript sources. In this 
volume may be seen some notes upon the Prayer Book written 
by Wren with a view to its revision. These notes, as we can 
infer from his introductory remarks, were written about 1660 
or 1661. The notes are throughout full of interest to the 
student ; but I am now concerned only with those relating to 
the subject in hand. Wren suggests that after ‘the Banns for 
Matrimony’ have been published, the minister shall ‘ signify the 
contents of such Briefs as are brought to the Parish, for Collections.’ 
The proposed rubric then proceeds, ‘ And then he shall say, Hear 
now the Monitions of the Holy Ghost, as it is written, naming 
the Chapter and Verse whence it is taken, and reading one or 
more, as he shall think meet in his discretion. Wren then 
groups the offertory sentences into three classes: the first seven 
suited ‘in general for all kind of Charitable Gifts.’ ‘The seven 
next,’ he says (and to this special attention is invited), ‘tend 
particularly to that which they called Prosphora in the Primitive 
Church, that is a freewill Offering unto God,’ and the six last 
especially ‘for the Eleemosyna, that is, our Alms Deeds to the 
Poor. First, it will be noted that there is no hint of the large 
interpretation which some would give to the word alms as 
it occurs in the Prayer Book, viz. as a word that might include 
the gifts for pious uses and the support of the clergy. 
Secondly, let us see what Wren had in mind when he wrote 
the liturgical word Prosphora. This we can gather from the 
sentences which he appropriates thereto. The first is ‘Lay 
not for yourselves treasures upon earth’ &c.; the second is 
‘Charge them that are rich’ &c.; the third is ‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you’ &c.; the fourth is ‘Do ye not 
know that they which minister about holy things’ &c.; the fifth 
is ‘While we have time let us do good unto all men’ &c.; the 
sixth is ‘Blessed be the man that provideth for the sick and 
needy’ &c. [the word ‘sick,’ as I should suppose, suggesting 
to Wren that this sentence belongs rather to Prosphora than 
to the Eleemosyna]; and the seventh is ‘ Be merciful after thy 
power’ &c. 


But Wren had also in view Prosphora designed for the sup- 
VOL. I. Z 
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port of the clergy. Among the Scripture sentences which he 
tells us ‘tend particularly to what they called Prosphora in the 
Primitive Church’ appears the sentence ‘Do ye not know that 
they which minister’ &c. (1 Cor. ix 13). Why Wren chose to 
use the word Prosphora rather than oblations is matter for con- 
jecture. I suspect it may have been because the word ‘ oblations’ 
had been in former times so emphatically used for ‘dues,’ or 
moneys recoverable at law. But, however this may be, it is 
plain that his language lends no countenance to the notion that 
the word ‘alms’ was in his day regarded as properly applicable 
to money given for the support of the clergy. The main point, 
however, to which I would direct attention is that Wren, like 
other divines of that period, had prominently in view the giving 
of Prosphora as distinct from Alms. 

We now proceed to consider the view of another liturgical 
authority of that day. Eminent as were Andrewes and Wren in 
this department of research, Cosin’s active influence on the last 
revision makes his way of regarding this matter more especially 
valuable. In the second series of his Notes!, commenting on 
‘the offering-days’ he writes, ‘Which order is in some places 
among us still observed. And the king or queen in their chapel- 
royal (or wherever they be at church on those days) never omit 
it, but arise from their seats, and go in solemn manner to present 
their offerings upon their knees at God’s altar. And then is read 
by the priest or bishop attending this sentence here prescribed, 
1 Cor. ix. “ They which minister about holy things ”’ &c. 

Now it is to Cosin’s notes, as corrected by him in the hand 
of Sancroft, his chaplain, that the Prayer Book of 1662 owes the 
words ‘the alms and other devotions of the people*.’ And after 
what has been shown as to Cosin’s view of the importance of 
a ritual presentation of money-offerings other than alms for the 
poor, a presumption is raised that he understood ‘ oblations’ (in 
the prayer ‘for the whole state of Christ’s Church’) in this sense. 
But we can advance beyond presumptions, for we are so fortunate 
as to possess a Service used by Cosin at the Consecration of Christ 
Church, Tynemouth, July 5, 1668, that is six years after the last 
revision ; and this is the more important because Cosin in that 

1 Works vol. v p. 324 (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 
? See Parker’s Introduction &c. p. cxcviii. 
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Service actually introduced the offering of the bread and wine for 
the Communion which had been rejected at the last revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. After the offering of the bread and 
wine the rubric of Cosin’s Consecration Service directs the 
Bishop to offer ‘his own alms and oblations.” ‘4% Then one of the 
priests shall receive the a/ms and oblations. Were the phrase 
‘alms and oblations,’ twice used, signifies, beyond all question, 
something distinct from the bread and wine’. Can it be 
contended with any show of reason that the very same phrase 
used immediately afterwards in the prayer refers to something 
different and wider, to something that includes also the bread and 
wine? To my mind this Consecration Service of Cosin goes to 
support the view that, even if Cosin had succeeded, where we know 
he failed, in introducing the word ‘ offer’ (in 1661) as applied to 
the bread and wine, it would still, from the historical view-point, 
be insufficiently established that the phrase ‘alms and oblations’ 
in the prayer was intended to include the bread and wine. 
Anthony Sparrow is said to have first published his well- 
known Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer in 1643. 
Two editions, at any rate, were published before the issue 
of our present Prayer Book®. And the editions of the work 
that appeared during his lifetime, subsequent to 1662, were not 
throughout brought up to date. We find in the later editions 
of the book no notice of the insertion of the word ‘ oblations’ 
in the prayer ‘for the whole state of Christ’s Church’; but we 
have some notices that illustrate how he was accustomed to 
understand the word ‘ oblations’ in connexion with the offertory. 
Some importance attaches to his testimony, as he was appointed 
one of the episcopal ‘ coadjutors’ at the Savoy Conference. 
Sparrow, in his commentary on the offertory, speaks at length 
on the Christian duty of making oblations. ‘Offerings or 
oblations are a high part of God’s service and worship taught 


1 The Consecration Service here referred to will be found in The Correspondence 
of Bishop Cosin (part ii), edited for the Surtees Society by Rev. George Ormsby. 
Canon Simmons suggests that this Consecration Service was very probably that 
‘which the bishop was commanded to draw up by the unanimous vote of the 
united Upper Houses of Convocation on March 22, 1664’: see the Acts and 
Proceedings of Convocation as printed in Cardwell’s Synodalia vol. ii p. 668. 

5 Allibone records the dates 1643, ’55, ᾽57, 61 : but of the editions of 1643 and 
1655 no copy appears to be known. See note on p. 346 below. 
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by the light of nature and right reason, which bids us to 
“honour God with our substance.”’ ‘Our Saviour hath carefully 
taught us there [in the Gospel, Matt. v 23, 24] the due manner 
of the performance of this duty of oblations, like as He did con- 
cerning alms and prayers.’ He reminds his readers how the 
Gospel commended the offering of ‘gold, frankincense and 
myrrh’ by the wise men. He tells them that ‘though oblations 
be acceptable at any time, yet at some times they have been 
thought more necessary, as (1) When the Church is in want, 
Exod. xxxv 4 &c. [‘ whosoever is of a willing heart, let him 
bring it, an offering, gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet’ &c.]; (2) when we have received some 
signal and eminent blessing from God, Psalm Ixxvi...; (3) at 
our high and solemn festival, “three times in the year shall they 
appear before Me, and they shall not appear empty,” especially 
when we receive the Holy Communion.’ 

A pertinent illustration of how ‘alms’ and ‘oblations’ were 
distinguished by writers of the Church of England, not long 
before the last revision of the Prayer Book, will be found in 
Henry Hammond's View of the New Directory and Vindication 
of the Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, which 
appeared first in 1645. Having dwelt at some length on the 
origin of the offertory, Hammond proceeds, ‘Now that this 
offering of Christians to God for pious and charitable uses? 
designed to them who are His proxies and deputy-receivers, 
may be the more liberally and withal more solemnly performed, 
many portions of Scripture are by the Liturgy designed to 
be read, to stir up and quicken this bounty, and those of three 
sorts, some belonging to good works in general, others to alms- 
deeds, others to oblations ; and when it is received and brought 
to the priest he humbly prays God to accept those alms*’ 
It will be remembered that at the date of Hammond’s writings 
‘alms’ alone stood in the prayer ‘ for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church’: and it is easy to understand that it would be felt 
by those who drew these distinctions a gain if some more general 
word or words were added to ‘ alms’ in the prayer. 

A little later than Hammond’s View of the New Directory &c. 
we have Hamon L’Estrange commenting on the sentence ‘ Who 

* Observe the distinction. 3. Works (edit. 1674) vol. i part ii p. 154. 
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goeth a warfare’ &c. in the following way. ‘This with the 
four succeeding sentences, 7, 8,9, 10, have a peculiar reference 
to the ministry ; by which plain it is that our Church intended 
a double offering—one eleemosynary, alms for the poor—another 
oblatory, for the maintenance of the clergy’.’ L’Estrange re- 
garded the bread and wine as ‘oblations,’ yet it is plain, after 
reading the passage cited above, that it would be hazardous 
to suppose that his opinion in this respect countenanced the 
notion that in the phrase ‘alms and oblations’ we have a 
reference to anything else than the two parts of the ‘double 
offering’ of which he speaks. A few lines after the passage 
quoted L’Estrange writes, ‘In the earliest times such spontaneous 
oblations were the only income of the Church, with no other 
alimony did the ministry subsist....And though Christian 
princes restored, in after time, to God his own, and endowed 
the Church with tithes, yet did not these ob/ations cease there- 
upon.’ 

We must content ourselves with only one other testimony 
from the writers immediately preceding the Prayer Book 
Revision of 1661. But that testimony is weighty. As is well 
known, when the use of the Book of Common Prayer came 
to be forcibly proscribed during the Great Rebellion, various 
attempts were made by churchmen to supply its place, as best 
they could, with forms that were not included under the terms 
of the proscription. Among these attempts perhaps the most 
interesting is Jeremy Taylor’s Collection of Offices, or Forms 
of Prayer, in cases ordinary and extraordinary &c. (1658). 
Now in his Office or Order for the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, contained in this volume, there is a rubric directing 
‘a collection for the poor... while the minister reads some of 
these sentences or makes an exhortation to charity and almes. 
At that particular juncture of affairs the clergy of the Church 
of England might well be spoken of as ‘the poor’; but, at any 
rate, we find among the appointed sentences, ‘Let him that 
is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth’ &c. 
Then comes the rubrical direction, after the minister hath 
‘received it from the hand of him that gathered it, let him in 


1 The Alliance of Divine Offices (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.) p. 274. The first 
edition of The Alliance was published in 1659. 
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a humble manner present it to God, laying it on the Com- 
munion Table, secretly and devoutly saying, ‘Lord, accept the 
oblation and almes of thy people’ &c. It should be added 
that there is no mention of any previous presentation of the 
elements. Here then, some three or four years previous to 
the last revision of the Prayer Book, we find in effect an almost 
exact anticipation of both the ceremonial presentation of the 
money offerings and also of the language of the following 
prayer’. 

From the passages cited from the English divines prior to 
the last revision of the Prayer Book, it would appear that the 
word ‘oblations; when used in connexion with ‘alms,’ refers 
to money offerings destined (as distinct from ‘alms,’ or money 
for the relief of the poor) for pious uses of any kind, and, perhaps, 
more particularly for the maintenance of the clergy. 

IV. Something may, in conclusion, be said of the sense in 
which the word ‘ oblations’ in the prayer was understood sub- 
sequently to the last revision. We have already noticed (see 
P- 339) how Cosin used the word in 1668, in the Consecration 
Service for Christ Church, Tynemouth. Of not less importance 
are Archbishop Sancroft’s Visitation Articles of the year 1686. 
Among the queries we find— 

‘When the Holy Communion is administered amongst you, 
are the alms and oblations of devout persons duly collected 
and received ? 

‘ Are they constantly disposed of to pious and charitable uses 
by the consent of the ministers and churchwardens, or, if they 
disagree, by the appointment of the Ordinary ??’ 

It should be remembered that Sancroft had acted as clerk to 
Convocation during the proceedings which concerned the last 
revision of the Prayer Book, and there could have been few who 
were in a better position to know how the phrase ‘alms and 
oblations’ was to be understood. 

A few words must be said as to what may be gathered from 
the French, Greek, and Latin translations of the Prayer Book 
in the reign of Charles II. 


1 The Collection of Offices will be found in Taylor’s Works (Eden’s edit.) vol. viii 
571 ff. 


? Appendix to the second report of the Royal Commission on Ritual, p. 624. 
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It would be easy to attach too much weight to the testimony 
of Durel’s translation of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 
into French. Charles II had ordered (Oct. 6, 1662) that when 
printed, and approved by one of the chaplains of the Bishop 
of London, it should be exclusively used in the parish churches 
of Jersey and Guernsey and in the French congregation of the 
Savoy &c. Dr. George Stradling, chaplain to the Bishop of 
London, certified (April 6, 1663) that Durel’s version was in 
accordance throughout with the English original; yet, as a 
matter of fact, an examination of the contents of the book shows 
that Dr. Stradling’s certificate was not justified. The version is 
inaccurate and faulty in many places. It serves, however, to 
show that Durel, and presumably Stradling, did not under- 
stand by the word ‘oblations’ the offering of the bread and 
wine’. The words of the prayer are rendered ‘Nous te sup- 
plions bien-humblement qu’il te plaise [ἢ accepter nos aumosnes 
et nos oblations et) recevoir nos Prieres’ &c. And the marginal 
note ran, ‘* Ceci sera omis lors qu’il n’y aura point d’aumosne.’ 
Durel seems to have failed, at this time (though he afterwards 
in his Latin version corrected himself), to draw any distinction 
between ‘alms’ and ‘oblations.’ When there were no ‘alms’ 
the words of receiving ‘our alms and oblations’ were to be 
omitted. 

Duport’s Greek version (1665), published at Cambridge by 
the University printer, John Field, and dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is equally faulty here, but shows that 
while the translator made no distinction between ‘alms’ and 
‘oblations,’ he did not understand the latter word to refer to the 
bread and wine. Ταπεινοφρόνως ἀντιβολοῦμέν σε [*ras ἐλεημοσύνας 
καὶ προσφορὰς ἡμῶν] καὶ ταύτας τὰς προσευχάς x.t.A., with the 
marginal note, *’Edv οὐδεμία ἐλεημοσύνη ποιηθῇ, χρὴ παραλείπειν 
ταῦτα τὰ ῥήματα (τὰς ἐλεημοσύνας καὶ προσφορὰς ἡμῶν). 

The French translation of Durel was plainly a hurried piece 
of work. Much superior is the Latin version which appeared 
under his name in 1670, and which probably incorporates some 
of the work of Earle, Pearson, and Dolben. The rubric im- 


1 Stradling had subscribed the MS copy of the Book of Common Prayer attached 
to the Act of Uniformity in his capacity as Proctor in Convocation of the clergy of 
the diocese of Llandaff. 
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mediately after the sentences for the offertory shows us how 
he understood the words in question. It runs thus: ‘Dum ista 
recitantur, Diaconi, Aeditui, aliive ad hoc idonei, quibus illud 
muneris demandatum est, Eleemosynam in pauperum usus 
erogatam colligent, ut et alias populi oblationes in pios usus, 
in Amula seu lance idoned’ &c.: while in the prayer ‘for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church’ we have, both in the body of 
the prayer and in the marginal note, ‘eleemosynas atque obla- 
tiones nostras.’ It is quite evident that the translator, or trans- 
lators, of this part of the Prayer Book regarded the ‘ oblations’ 
of the prayer as meaning the same thing as the ‘ other devotions 
of the people’ in the rubric ?. 

Thomas Comber’s Companion to the Temple was, 1 think, 
the first systematic commentary on the Prayer Book written 
after the last revision*. The following passage may be cited 
from his Paraphrase of the Prayer for the whole Church: 

‘Wie humbly disclaiming our own merits beseech thee for 
Jesus’ sake and by the Virtue of his Passion here set forth most 
mettifullp to accept this poor acknowledgement of thy bounty, 
and testimony of our love in these out Alms to the Poor and 
Dblations to thy Ministers, intreating thee also’ &c. In the 
margin Comber, referring to the words in italics, has the note 
‘This to be omitted when there is no collection.’ And else- 
where, commenting on the sentences at the offertory, he tells 
us that St. Cyprian and the ancient canons show that ‘the clergy 
were chiefly maintained out of the oblations made at the Com- 
munion.’ From these passages it is plain how Dean Comber 
understood the word ‘ oblations.’ 

Patrick, on the other hand, as we have seen (p. 322), under- 
stood ‘oblations’ to signify the elements, But a passage in 
his popular work the Christian Sacrifice (which appeared after 

* Lord Selborne (Notes on some passages in the Liturgical History of the Reformed 
English Church p. 73) considers that the dedication of this Latin version to the 
king suggests that it had public authority, and adds, ‘There seems to be some 
reason to believe that this may be the Latin translation which was made under 
the direction of Convocation, as recorded in its Acts of April 26, 1662, and May 18, 
1664, because it can hardly be supposed that a version made under such auspices 


would have been entirely suppressed, and the work of a private translator pre- 
ferred.’ But I do not claim official authority for the book. 


a“ part of this work, dealing with the Communion Office, appeared in- 
1075. 
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Mensa Mystica) makes it plain that he had come to this view 
rather as inference of his own than from any knowledge of the 
intentions of those who in 1661 inserted the word ‘oblations’ 
in the prayer. ‘These [“alms” and “oblations”] are things 
distinct ; and the former (alms) signifying that which was given 
for the relief of the poor, the latter (oblations) can signify 
nothing else but (according to the style of the ancient church) 
this bread and wine presented to God in a thankful remem- 
brance of our food both dry and liquid (as Justin Martyr speaks), 
which he, the Creator of the world, hath made and given unto 
us'” Those who have read the quotations cited from our earlier 
divines are in a position to judge whether the word ‘ oblations,’ 
in this connexion, ‘can signify nothing else.’ Bishop Patrick’s 
opinion then is in truth not in any sense an historical testimony 
as to the commonly accepted meaning of the word when he 
wrote; and that he expressed himself in this way points 
probably to the offertory having, as a matter of fact, ceased 
to be utilized for other objects than the relief of the poor, except 
in rare instances *. 

In the eighteenth century Patrick’s view was adopted by 
Wheatly in his Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the deserved popularity of that useful book gave his inter- 
pretation of the word ‘oblations’ a wide currency. Similarly 
Archdeacon Sharp, in his Visitation Charge for 1735, accepts 
this view, though in a somewhat halting manner, for while he 
considers that the word ‘oblations’ refers to the bread and 
wine, he adds, ‘I apprehend the word od/ations, inserted in the 
prayer, may be consistently applied to a portion of the collection 
in the bason, viz. such share as shall be appropriated to acts 
of piety °.’ 

Canon Simmons, in his article in the Churchman for June, 
1882, also adopts the view of this double application of the 
term. It may now be left to the reader to judge, not whether 
the words of the prayer may be privately glossed so as to 


' The Works of Symon Patrick (Oxford edit. 1858) i 377. 

3 The view put forward by Patrick was eagerly accepted by the leading non- 
jurors and those of their school, such as Hickes (The Christian Priesthood asserted 
chap. ii § 10), and John Johnson (Works ii 386, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 

3 The Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer &c. p. 76 (Oxford edit. 1834). 
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include a reference to the elements (which is a question quite 
beyond the scope of the present paper), but whether the 
language of the Prayer Book and the historical evidence here 
adduced show that the intention of the revisers of 1661, in 
using the phrase ‘alms and oblations,’ was to signify (a) ‘alms 
and other money offerings for pious uses, or (4) ‘alms and the 
bread and wine,’ or (c) ‘alms and money for pious uses and also 
the bread and wine.’ It will be seen that my own view is in 
favour of the first of these opinions '. 
JOHN DOWDEN. 


' I may be permitted to add that a ceremonial offering of the bread and wine 
seems to me a primitive and edifying rite; and, as is well known, it is expressly 
enjoined in the Scottish Communion Office ; but I have concerned myself solely 
with the historical problem as to what is the true sense of the word ‘ oblations’ in 
the English Book of Common Prayer. The examination of the question in the 
‘dry light’ of facts has not been common ; but it is a satisfaction to me to find that 
the view I have maintained is that which has been arrived at by such careful and 
cold-blooded historical students as Dr. Cardwell (History of Conferences, and edit., 
Ρ. 382), Mr. F. Procter (History of the Book of Common Prayer, 18th edit., p. 369), 
and Canon James Craigie Robertson (How shall we conform to the Liturgy ? 2nd edit., 
Pp. 204-209). 


[NOTE ON THE EARLY EDITIONS OF SPARROW’S RATIONALE. 


The British Museum and Magdalen College, Oxford, possess the edition of 1661 : 
the Bodleian, Queens’ College Cambridge (see Dict. Nat. Biogr. s.v. Sparrow), 
and the Rev. H. A. Wilson of Magdalen College, possess the edition of 1657. 
But though Watt mentions an edition of 1655, and Lowndes and Allibone 
editions of both 1643 and 1655 (Lowndes’ 1622 is a misprint for 1722), no copy of 
either, according to the Dict. Nat. Biogr., is extant. On the other hand I find that 
the engraving of Andrewes—which is contained in the Bodleian copy of 1657, the 
Magd. Coll. copy of 1661, and a Bodleian copy of 1676—is signed W. Hollar fecit 
1643, and this may have suggested that it was made for an edition of that year. 
The companion portrait of Overall in the same copies is signed W. Hollar fec. 1657: 
the portraits of Hooker are not dated at all. 

In the edition of 1661 immediately after the preface—in the edition of 1676 both 
at the beginning of the book after the preface and at the end of the book after the 
index—in the edition of 1722 at the end only (p. 270)—is given a letter of 
Sparrow’s in answer to certain ‘liturgical demands,’ of which I quote the last 
section as illustrating the subject of ‘Alms and Oblations’ : 

“το, You tell me Newes, that a Latine copy of our Service-book, printed 2 Ekiz. 
hath in it an office for a Communion at burials (Celebratio Coenae Domini in 
Funebribus, &c.). It is a Translation of some private pen, not licensed by Authority, 
as I guess; Communions by the direction of our Service are joyned with Morning 
Prayers, burials are mostly in the Afternoon. Offrtories at Burials did last to be 
frequent (if they were considerable Funerals) to the middle of King James his 
Reign, the Ministers of Parishes keeping up the profit of oblations as long as they 
could; and these Offertories at Funerals are spoken of in the first Liturgy of King 
Edward the VI.’—Ep. J. T. S.] 


THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TENDENCIES IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE controversy or conflict, as it is sometimes called, between 
Theology and Science, with a history extending over three or 
four centuries, has almost come to be regarded as one that will 
be always with us. And in so far as increase of knowledge 
inevitably involves adjustment of the new and restatement of the 
old, processes which again involve time, argument and effort, 
this assumption is probably true. But whether the estrange- 
ment from theistic forms of Theology, which has been so general 
amongst teachers of Natural Science during its period of remark- 
able growth and recognised dominance, will remain permanent 
as Science continues its endless work, is a question which may 
even now be profitably discussed, and not without hopefulness, 
perhaps, for those who notice with concern the widely prevalent 
alienation from the Christian Faith of men approaching it mainly 
or exclusively from the standpoint of empirical Science. For 
not only do the problems about which the naturalist and the 
theologian are at issue change somewhat from age to age, so 
that part of the Apologetics, scientific or theological, of one 
generation becomes antiquated and irrelevant in-the next; but 
it would seem just now that to those who watch the movements 
and the developements of thought within the realm of Science 
itself, and try to discern the signs of the time, there are indica- 
tions of the probable disappearance of the fundamental presup- 
positions upon which the naturalistic Weltanschauung is mainly 
built, and of an inevitable tendency towards a spiritualistic 
standpoint. 

The object of the present essay is to endeavour to give some 
account of these movements or tendencies of thought. It is to 
be feared that their discussion will carry the reader rather into 
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the province of Natural Philosophy than that of Theology ; but 
on that score no apology perhaps is necessary. Certainly the 
struggle between Naturalism and Theism has to be fought on 
the ground of Natural Philosophy, and not on that of Theology 
which Naturalism declines to recognise ; and the struggle is one 
in which Theology must engage if it is to commend itself to 
a large and increasing class of thinkers'. Apology, however, in 
some degree is due to readers of the Gifford Lectures recently 
published by Prof. Ward, for inviting their further attention 
here and there to points so lately and so suggestively dealt with 
by his master hand. But if the essay should assist in any 
degree to emphasize in their minds the importance of those 
points, or should be the means of directing more inquirers to his 
remarkable work, it will not have failed to accomplish a useful 
purpose. For since Agnosticism received its name or Naturalism 
entered on its present phase, no criticism of either has appeared 
so equally equipped for its work, so thoroughly at home on the 
adversary’s ground, or so calculated to compel the attention and 
conviction of the man of Science. 


Any account which can be given here of the theory of know- 
ledge and existence which has been built up on the results of 
Science, and which, with no very great changes, has been 
especially prevalent for more than half a century amongst 
scientific students, must be somewhat brief?. Ontologically it 
may be avowedly materialistic, or, as is now much more com- 
monly the case, materialistic in all the consequences of the 
dogmatic premiss of the sole substantiality of matter while 
repudiating the premiss itself. It may cling to the Dualism of 
which it is begotten, or favour the particular form of Monism 
which the difficulties of Materialism and the influence of Agnosti- 


+ Cf. Balfour, Foundations of Belief pp. 1, 2: ‘With the growth of knowledge 
Theology has enlarged its borders until it has included subjects about which even 
the most accomplished theologian of past ages did not greatly concern himself. . . . 
[The theologian of to-day] must be competent to deal with those scientific and 
philosophical questions which have a more profound and permanent bearing on 
Theology even than the results of critical and historical scholarship.’ 

? Its essential features, however, will be familiar to readers of Lewes, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Haeckel, H. Spencer, K. Pearson, &c., as well as of their critics, I do 
not imply that all who entertain what are commonly called naturalistic views are 
necessarily pledged to all the positions here enumerated. 
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cism have led it to create, or it may vacillate between the 
two. Before all it is mechanical and determinist; teleology 
and spontaneity are rigorously excluded. Hence it will be 
possible for its Theology to be atheistic or in some sense pan- 
theistic, or it may adopt the simply agnostic attitude towards the 
Absolute which has been made popular by Herbert Spencer. 
It is utterly incompatible with any form of Theism. Psycho- 
logically it is atomistic and sensationalist; it denies the sub- 
stantiality and activity of mind. Finally, with regard to 
epistemological positions, it maintains that knowledge originates 
solely in experience and has validity within that sphere alone; 
in other words it is empirical and positivist. Its objects (content) 
of knowledge are ‘phaenomena,’ but in consequence of some 
vagueness in the use of that term and some variety of opinion, 
the phaenomenalism in question is not easy to define. It is 
never Kantian ; but in anxiety to escape from all implications of 
the noiimenal it has exhibited two divergent tendencies. Of 
late there have been manifested signs of what might be called 
a nominalistic trend, but much more generally it sets its 
phaenomena in the place of the noiimena which it has banished, 
makes them entirely objective, that is to say, and so becomes 
implicated in a naive form of Realism. 

Such is the skeleton of the philosophy which is popular with 
modern Science and widely known under the revived name of 
Naturalism. A few more words must suffice to give it body. 

The whole system may be fairly regarded as an immense 
extension or developement of the mechanical theory which arose 
in the seventeenth century, at the birth of modern Science and 
Philosophy, to explain the motions of visible bodies. From the 
sphere of ordinary molar Mechanics it was applied to molecules, 
in whose quantitative mass-and-motion relations the qualitative 
properties of molar bodies, with which Mechanics is not con- 
cerned, were sought to be explained. Thus the various physical 
sciences were to be reduced, as Newton hoped, to branches of 
Mechanics. The only kind of ‘action’ between things allowed 
by the theory is contact-action, pressure or impact, by which 
motion is communicated; the only possible kind of change, 
change of motion. In fact these mechanical principles were 
assumed at the outset to be the only principles on which Nature 
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could be made intelligible’. For the explanation, in accordance 
with them, of the phaenomena of Light, Electricity &c., the 
postulation of the ether or ethers was made, which offered the 
promise of still further generalisation in undertaking to supply 
an explanation of matter itself and its properties. A yet further 
extension included the phaenomena of life and mind within the 
scheme. Organisms came to be regarded as mechanisms, of 
great complexity indeed, but to be wholly explained in due 
course by the laws of mass and motion; mental processes were 
asserted to be dependent on, if not produced by, material pro- 
cesses ; in no wise could it be allowed that the mental processes 
determined or influenced the material. Thus the progress of 
Science is to secure the complete banishment, as Huxley says, of 
spirit and spontaneity, and to reduce the universe to a vast 
mechanism never capable of deviating from obedience to rigid 
law. In such a universe there is no place for the theist’s tran- 
scendent God, and all thought of purpose, end, meaning or 
worth is utterly irrelevant. The ideal to which Science tends is 
the ability to compute at any instant, past or future, the complete 
‘state’ of the universe, could the world-equation be given for 
any other moment. The world, in fact, according to Naturalism, 
actually zs this mechanism ; or rather this mechanism of Science 
is actual and constitutes the universe. It is indeed only known 
as phaenomenal; but then that is all there is to know. Inas- 
much as this phaenomenal world, however, for Naturalism, is 
independent of thinking subjects, it is regarded in the fullest 


1 One of the very earliest to state this central doctrine of the mechanical theory 
was Hobbes. The whole of § 9 of his Philosophia Prima, cap. ix, is of so great 
historical interest that I take leave to quote it in full. ‘Hoc posito, necesse est 
ut mutatio aliud non fit praeter partium corporis mutati motum. Primo enim 
mutari nihil dicimus praeterquam quod sensibus nostris aliter apparet quam ante 
apparuit. Secundo illae apparentiae sunt ambae effectus producti in sentiente ; 
itaque si diversi sunt, necesse est per praecedentem, ut vel Agentis pars aliqua ante 
quiescens jam moveatur, & sic mutatio consistit in eo motu ; vel ante mota, nunc 
aliter movetur, & sic quoque consistit mutatio in novo motu, vel ante mota nunc 
quiescat, quod fieri nisi per motum non posse supra demonstravimus, & ita rursus 
mutatio motus est, vel denique aliquid horum contingit patienti vel parti ejus, atque ita 
omni modo mutatio consistet in motu partium ejus corporis quod sentitur, vel ipsius 
sentientis, vel utriusque. Itaque mutatio, motus est (nimirum partium Agentis vel 
patientis) quod erat propositum demonstrare. Huic autem consequens est, quietem 
nullius rei causam esse, neque omnino per eum quicquam agi, ut quae neque motus, 
neque mutationis ullius causa sit’ (ed. Andreae Crook, London, 1655). 
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sense as real. Time only is required for the working out of 
details and filling up of gaps in our knowledge of this world- 
machine. Ideally, Science has supplied us with a whole of 
accurate and positive knowledge, a system of Philosophy in which 
there is neither room nor need for Metaphysics or Theology. 

As a description of the general features of a vast system 
within which there is scope for divergences of opinion more or less 
important, the above statements may be inadequate, but I hope, 
and indeed believe, that they are not misleading. I take them 
to represent the creed of a large number of fellow-students of 
Natural Science. And personally I am not surprised at the 
prevalence of the views which they assert. In saying that the 
vast majority of men absorbed in such studies have little inclina- 
tion and little stimulation towards anything so near. akin to 
Metaphysics as the examination of first principles, I do not 
think I shall be laying against them a charge which they would 
be anxious to repudiate. Yet here, as it seems to me, lies 
precisely the chief cause of the prevalence of Naturalism, the 
grounds of its plausibility with students of the natural sciences. 
The axioms, postulates, working-hypotheses and generalisations 
of Science, whatever else may have to be said of them, have 
proved brilliantly successful in the discovery and classification of 
the items of physical knowledge and the application of them to 
practical uses. Hence arises in the minds of those best fitted to 
appreciate their value, but not concerned to critically examine 
their absolute validity from the standpoint of Epistemology, 
a strong presumption in favour of their equal applicability for 
other purposes and in other fields. But Natural Science, as we 
shall presently see, is to be kept quite distinct from Natural 
Philosophy. That a postulate or a hypothesis, such, for instance, 
as that of the Conservation of Energy, should be fertile in good 
results and unproductive of error in the discovery and calculation 
of phaenomena, is not necessarily a warrant that it will be of 
universal validity when converted into a metaphysical principle. 
The splendour of the results of the scientific method in the 
investigation of Nature, enhanced as it is by the repeated failures 
of a Metaphysics of Nature, has captivated the mind not of 
scientific teachers alone !, and has tended to produce an unbounded 

1 Deference to Science and corresponding distrust of Metaphysics accounts for 
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confidence in whatever comes to us with the imprimatur of 
Physical Science. Consequently it must almost of necessity 
predispose those whose minds have been occupied with Physics 
or Biology, to the exclusion of Psychology and theory of know- 
ledge, to accept a philosophy claiming to be no more than solid 
science, ‘science systematised, unified and completed.’ The 
last things which the naturalist has hitherto been inclined to 
believe his system of Nature capable of containing are unsus- 
pected assumptions, uncriticised presuppositions, unduly extended 
generalisations, which form no part of Science itself’. Yet we 
venture to say ‘hat such things are very obvious, once pointed 
out, when Natural Science passes over into Natural Philosophy. 
Moreover they are already being confessed at the headquarters 
of Science itself. 

Thus we are brought to our main purpose: to the discussion 
of certain tendencies in Science and certain movements in the 
thought of its exponents which appear to involve consequences 
disastrous tothe naturalistic philosophy for which perhaps the 
very rapidity of the advance of Science has been responsible. 

I. The first tendency which calls for notice is inherent in Science 
itself, is in fact involved in its inevitable developement towards 
what, since Newton’s time, has been its goal. We have already 
said that the positivist or naturalistic philosophy is avowedly based 
upon and has grown out of Mechanics. It zs, in fact, Mechanics 
supplemented by metaphysical assumptions and applied uni- 
versally. Now a philosophy of Nature must be an account 
of the actual world. The Mechanics of which Naturalism is the 
fulfilment must therefore be a concrete science having contact 
with reality ; the mechanism into which it would resolve the living 


movements in Philosophy and Theology comparable with that described below 
as taking place in Natural Science. In the Critical Positivism of Prof. Riehl, 
for instance, we see Philosophy reduced to Science and Epistemology alone. 
A similar distrust of Metaphysics is implied in Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. 
The influence of Ritschl in Germany is no doubt largely due to his promise to 
eliminate Metaphysics from Theology, involving the exclusion of the branches 
called Natural and Rational. Whether the permanent interests of Theology will 
not be better served by a critical examination of the first principles of Science 
before deferring too much to its positivist claims, time only will decide. 

* Students of Haeckel and Herbert Spencer in particular will have been struck 
with the possibility of this naive unconsciousness in recognised leaders of natural- 
istic philosophy. 
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world must be actual, and not merely conceptual. If, on the 
other hand, the Mechanics on which Naturalism builds is not 
a science of the actual, the Mechanical Theory, and consequently 
Naturalism, is no explanation of the world; it cannot claim 
to tell us what actually goes on. 

But the whole tendency of Mechanics, through whatever 
stages it may have passed, has been to show itself to be an 
abstract science. ‘As Mechanics has advanced its true character 
has become apparent’, and that character is not what the 
Mechanical Theory requires that it should be. Mechanics deals, 
like Mathematics or Ethics, with definitions and not at all with 
actual existences. It is, in fact, a branch of Mathematics. It 
culminates in resolving Matter into ‘non-matter in motion’ 
and passes into Kinematics. It is therefore easy to see that 
the Mechanical Theory, as Prof. Ward expresses it, has over- 
reached itself; that in consequence of its tendency to become 
ever more kinematical it loses all that contact with reality which, 
in virtue of admixture of Metaphysics, it seemed to possess. 
Thus, instead of identifying the mechanisms with which Science 
deals with the actual structure of the actual world, and so 
justifying its claim to be simply ‘ Science systematized, unified 
and completed,’ instead of revealing the universe to us as a 
machine of moving matter in which there is no room for spirit 
and spontaneity, it lands us in a Nirvana where all is motion 
but there is nothing to move. Such is the bitter end of self- 
completion at which the mechanical theory arrives if unchecked 
in the logical attainment of its natural developement. The very 
progress of Science has removed the foundations of the philosophy | 
which has been too hastily built upon it. 

So far then as Science is an extension of pure Mechanics, and 
retains the precision and quantitative exactness which its mathe- 
matical nature affords to it, it is abstract and hypothetical and 
stands apart from actuality. It has only gained its pretended 
concreteness and contact with the real world by a parasitic con- 
nexion with Metaphysics. Its concepts, such as force, mass, 

1 Ward, Gifford Lectures. See chaps. i to v of vol. i, and compare Stallo, Concepts of 
Physical Science, especially chap. x, where the abstract nature of Mechanics is also 
pointed out. The argument against Naturalism given above aims at reproducing 


in outline the central portion of the highly elaborate argument of the chapters of 
the Gifford Lectures to which reference has been made. 
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atom, ether, have become hypostatised or objectified by use of the 
categories of cause and substance of which Science should know 
nothing. It is only in this borrowed metaphysical dress that 
Science is available for the anti-metaphysical mechanical theory 
of Nature or the equally anti-metaphysical positivist theory of 
knowledge. Strip it of these non-scientific accretions and the 
only philosophy which it could furnish would be Nihilism. 
Thitherward both Science and Naturalism are inevitably led 
by the progress of Physics, if they would retain the mechanical 
theory as a metaphysical principle. 

II. Science, however, can save itself from this extremity by 
avowing its abstract nature, by renouncing every claim to be 
philosophy, by ejecting its metaphysical accretions, by pro- 
fessing only to describe and not to explain the course of Nature. 
And this step Science has already begun to take. 

We may first observe the movement itself, and then endeavour 
to estimate its consequences for Naturalism, and therefore, 
indirectly, for Natural and Rational Theology. It is making 
progress amongst continental physicists, but appears to be little 
regarded in English scientific circles. This fact, and the im- 
portance of what the movement may involve, must justify my 
possibly erroneous assumption that it is not wholly familiar 
to English students of philosophical Theology, to whom it 
should be interesting. 

In 1876 the late Prof. Kirchhoff of Berlin, famous for brilliant 
work in several branches of physical Science, published his well- 
known Lectures on Mathematical Physics. In the preface to 
this work he points out that he intends, for purely methodological 
reasons, to discontinue the accustomed use of the term force in 
the sense of cause, and to regard Mechanics simply as a descriptive 
science whose object is to describe the ἄστυ, but not to explain the 
why, of motions. As the passage is likely to be regarded as an 
important /ocus classicus, it may be worth while to reproduce it 
in the original. 


‘Man pflegt die Mechanik als die Wissenschaft von den Xréften 
zu definiren, und die Krafte als die Ursachen, welche Bewegungen 
hervorbringen oder hervorzubringen streben. Gewiss ist diese Definition . 
bei der Entwicklung der Mechanik von dem gréssten Nutzen gewesen, 
und sie ist es auch noch bei dem Erlernen dieser Wissenschaft, wenn 
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sie durch Beispiele von Kriften, die der Erfahrung des gewohnlichen- 
Lebens entnommen sind, erlautert wird. Aber ihr haftet die Unklar- 
heit an, von der die Begriffe der Ursache und des Strebens sich nicht 
befreien lassen. .. . Aus diesem Grunde stelle ich es als die Aufgabe 
der Mechanik hin, die in der Natur vor sich gehenden Bewegungen 
zu deschreiben, und zwar vollstandig und auf die einfachste Weise zu 
beschreiben. Ich will damit sagen, dass es sich nur darum handeln 
soll, anzugeben, we/ches die Erscheinungun sind, die stattfinden, nicht 
aber darum, ihre Ursachen zu ermitteln *.’ 


Thus ‘in half a page forces were defined away and physics 
made a really descriptive natural science *.’ 

Similar views as to the nature of Science appear to have 
occurred to Prof. E. Mach, now of Vienna, before the publication 
of Kirchhoff’s Lectures. To his work we shall presently recur. 
It may be mentioned meanwhile that Kirchhoff’s suggestion to 
treat Mechanics as merely descriptive, and our present mechanical 
laws (Newton’s) as provisional rather than universal, is not so 
much a new step as a return to primitive Science, to that of 
Copernicus ὃ, Galilei, Descartes*, and Newton®. Fechner ὃ, more- 
over, had, twenty years previously, vindicated the scientific as 


1 Kirchhoff, Vorlesungen tiber Math. Physik, 1876. Vorrede. 

? Boltzmann, Phil, Mag. 36, p. 40. 

3 Copernicus, Pref. to De Revol. Orbium caelestium (quoted by Lewes, Aristotle, 
1864, p. 92), ‘ Neque enim necesse est eas hypotheses esse veras, imo ne verisimile qui- 
dem, sed sufficit hoc unum, si calculum observationibus congruentem exhibeant.’ 

* Descartes, Principia, IV, marginal summary of § 1, ‘ Que pour trouver les vraies 
causes de ce qui est sur la terre, il faut retenir ’hypothése deja prise, nonobstant qu'elle 
soit fausse.” Compare also Bacon, De Augmentis, bk. iii ch. 4, ‘which (mathe- 
matical demonstrations) indeed may show how to account for all these things, but not 
how they actually are in Nature: how to represent the apparent motions ...and a 
system of machinery arbitrarily devised to produce them ; but not. the real causes and 
truth of things.’ This passage is quoted in K. Pearson’s Grammar of Science. 

5 Newton, Princ. Def. viii (referring to Force), ‘ Mathematicus duntaxat est hic 
conceptus. Nam virium causas et sedes physicas jam non expendo.” Newton’s 
Hypotheses non fingo implies the same reluctance to make his Physics explanatory 
rather than descriptive. Jevons (Principles of Science, 1883, p. 515), in regarding 
this saying as ‘ bearing the appearance of irony,’ was apparently under a mis- 
understanding similar to that of Leibniz, who regarded Newton as a re-introducer 
of occult qualities. 

* Fechner, Atomenlehre, 1855, pp. 107-108. ‘Kraft ist der Physik iiberhaupt 
weiter nichts als ein Hiilfsausdruck sur Darstellung der Gesetze des Gleichgewichts und 
der Bewegung, und jede klare Fassung der physischen Kraft fiihrt hierauf zuriick . . . 
_ Sonne und Erde dussern eine Ansichungskraft auf einander, heisst nichts weiter als : 
Sonne und Erde bewegen sich im Gegeniibertreten gesetzlich nach einander hin ; nichts 
als das Gesetz kennt der Physiker von der Kraft. 
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opposed to the metaphysical usage of the concept of force. 
Nevertheless, it was Kirchhoff as a physicist calling the attention 
of physicists to the obscurity of ‘force’ as used in Mathematical 
Physics which soon aroused no mean portion of German scientists 
to realise that their science was much more imbued with Meta- 
physics than had been suspected, and that it was advisable in 
the interests of Science to purge out the metaphysical element 
whereto were attributed the difficulties and obscurities in which 
they had become involved. 

Kirchhoff himself does not seem to have had any theoretical 
or metaphysical object in view in proposing his change of treat- 
ment ; it was purely for convenience’ sake, simply methodoiogical. 
Not only have I failed to discover any philosophical writings 
by him, but I find that it is Prof. Mach’s belief that he did not 
busy himself with erkenntniss-kritischen Erorterungen, and 
that ‘his view rested on a mere apfergu'.’ Mach, however, acting, 
it may be, partly on a hint dropped by Dr. Tylor?, who sees 
in the cruder scientific conception of force a possible trace of 
Animism, and in any case starting independently of Kirchhoff 
from a similar outlook upon Physics, has developed his sug- 
gestion into a plan for a thoroughgoing reform of the physical 
sciences. He aims at severing Natural Science from Natural 
Philosophy, handing the latter over to the metaphysicians, and 
making Science purely descriptive and symbolical instead of 
explanatory and realistic. A very short summary of his proposed 
reforms must suffice here ; those who may be desirous of further 
acquaintance with his views are referred to his most interesting 
books *. He teaches that physical science is nothing more than 
an elaborate device for economy of thought, for comprehending 
as many facts as possible under the shortest descriptive formulae. 
Forces, atoms, ethers and laws of Nature are conceptual aids 


1 This is gathered from a conversation between Kirchhoff and F. Neumann. 
See Mach’s Warmelehre, pp. 404-405. Compare also Paul du Bois-Reymond, 
Ueber die Grundlagen der Erkenntniss in den exacten Wissenschaften, p. 13. ‘ Kirchhoff 
selbst ist, wenigstens im Druck, nicht wieder auf diesen Punkt suriickgekommen. See 
also p. 15, note. 

2 Primitive Culture, vol. ii p. 160 (3rd ed.). 

3. Die Mechanik in threr Entwickelung ; Beitrége sur Analyse der Empfindungen ; 
Warmelehre. The first two of these books, and also his Popular Scientific Essays, 
are translated into English. See also a few papers in The Monist. 
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to thought, mere Hiilfsmittel which must not be mistaken for 
the foundations of the real world. Force, as an efficient cause, 
is a fetish, an anthropomorphic survival, and the ‘mechanical 
mythology’ of scientific textbooks based upon it must go the 
way of the animistic and all other mythologies. The term 
‘force’ must henceforth be redeemed from obscurity by its 
being only used to denote a rate of change of momentum. 
These views, originating on the continent, were first made 
accessible to English readers, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, by Prof. Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science, which 
appeared in 1892. They are there developed and applied with 
great suggestiveness and skill, but are unfortunately intermingled 
with Psychology of so crude a kind as to greatly detract from 
the philosophical value of the book ?. 

From the vehemence of their language against the objectification 
of conceptual symbols, some of the leaders of this reform would 
seem to derive their iconoclastic zeal rather from antipathy to 
Metaphysics than love for Science. Nevertheless their work 
is equally valuable to both subjects. And furthermore, the 
mere separation of Natural Science from Metaphysics of Nature 
will serve to clear up much of the confusion of thought in con- 
sequence of which Theology has failed to always make good 
its claims to those absorbed in scientific studies. But before 
passing on to the indirect consequences of this movement for 
Theology, it may be well to observe more closely what it 
immediately involves for Science and Philosophy. 

For Science it is a critical process; a process comparable to 
that which part of the Book of Genesis, for instance, has under- 
gone at the hands of critics. Its teaching is being shown to be 
not history but parable. Its mechanisms and laws are reduced 
from metaphysical entities and principles to so much conceptual 
apparatus for descriptive use and economy of thought. Science, 
therefore, waives its right to speak upon ultimate reality, to offer 


1 Space does not allow of a fuller description of this interesting movement. For 
further light on it see, besides Mach’s works already referred to, Fick’s Ursache 
und Wirkung; P. du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die Grundlagen der Erkenntniss ; 
Ostwald, Die Ueberwindung des wissenschaftlichen Materialismus; Duhem, Mécanique 
chimique, Profs. Fick and du Bois-Reymond raise objection to Kirchhoff's treat- 
ment of Mechanics, but their objections are perhaps scarcely more than verbal. 
The other writers strongly support the new attitude. 
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any explanation or interpretation of things. It becomes only 
a pictorial memory system instead of a key to the hieroglyphic 
literature of Nature. Those who would exploit the results of 
Science in the cause of Naturalism must now reckon with the 
fact that Science cannot supply a philosophy without being 
metaphysical, whilst in allowing itself to be metaphysical it 
becomes obscure as science. Naturalism has always been more 
in favour with biologists, who receive their Physics ready-made, 
than with physicists who are concerned in the making of it ; and 
now we find the physicists declining to produce the metaphysical 
Mechanics which their biological companions have found indis- 
pensable for the naturalistic system. 

The first consequence, then, of the Kirchhoffian movement to 
Naturalism is the loss of the mechanical theory as a philosophy 
of Nature. The second concerns its positivist theory of know- 
ledge. Its claim that the ‘positive’ knowledge of the natural 
sciences is the only possible knowledge other than that of 
Mathematics, accompanied as it generally is by the further claim 
that such knowledge is adequate for the tasks which were wont 
to be undertaken by Metaphysics and Theology, comes to 
nought in the light of the new teaching. For scientific know- 
ledge cannot be purely abstract and at the same time be 
knowledge of the actual world. With these two positions 
abandoned, as they must be if the new school of Science make 
its way, the obstacle which Naturalism has placed for many 
minds in the way of theistic arguments will be swept away. 

And there is every reason to believe that this will be the case; 
that, once scientific investigators have found time and inclination 
for questions of first principles, the truth of the newer doctrines 
will find universal acceptance. 

Of course the utility for philosophical purposes of this new 
tendency to regard Science as descriptive instead of explanatory 
will depend on the meaning which is to be assigned to the 
terms ‘ describe’ and ‘explain.’ The latter word is used in so 
many different senses, some of which only differ in degree from 
the ordinary meaning of the former, that it is important to point 
out to what the verbal change really amounts. Description is 
primarily the reproduction of facts in words. The most direct 
description of the motion of a body, for instance, would consist 
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in a series of statements as to the position of the body at different 
instants of time. The same information about such motion can 
also be conveyed by means of the equation to the curve which 
the body describes. Such an equation is a far shorter descrip- 
tion of the motion, but is still no more than a description. 
Generally a description does not attempt to reproduce the whole 
of the facts. Rather is it abstract, from purely economical 
necessity, and represents the one side of the event which is of 
interest and importance for our present point of view. Scientific 
description, so often regarded as explanation, is of this abstract 
kind, as we have seen; it represents things or changes from 
a single and specialized point of view. When the description 
purposefully takes note of similarities and differences between 
the phaenomenon in question and others, pointing out identity 
amidst diversity—and every description necessarily does so to 
some extent—it has already passed into explanation according 
to a common usage of that term’. Science tends, of course, to 
make its descriptive formulae ever wider and fewer; each 
regressive step is spoken of as an explanation of the next more 
complex, so that explanation comes to mean very generally 
‘simplest possible description, and a new phaenomenon:is con- 
sidered as explained when it has been compared and related 
with others more familiarly observed ; when in fact the unknown 
is described in terms of the known, which, by the way, is no 
better ‘understood.’ It is obvious that in these senses explana- 
tion only differs from description in degree of simplicity and 
economy. But we pass to a quite different use of the term when 
we define explanation to mean ‘reference to a cause.’ The 
explanation of a thing in this case says more than ¢hat it is or 
what it is; it states why it is, or rather why it must be. Such 
explanation is far more than ‘simplest possible description’; it 
satisfies our need of causality, which no mere description, how- 
ever perfect or simple, can ever do. It would be well if the 
term might be restricted to this meaning, for here we first come 
upon a real difference from mere description, and the distinction 
is broad and important. It is explanation in this sense that 
Science now proposes to disclaim and admits to be out of its 
province. And this is why the acknowledgement is of epistemo- 
1 As with Jevons, &c. 
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logical importance. It consists in the elimination of the category 
of Cause, and involves, as has been already pointed out, renuncia- 
tion on the part of Science of all claim to the title of Natural 
Philosophy, of all power to bar the way of Natural Theology. 
It is the deliberate falling back upon the more modest character 
of a highly elaborated and ingeniously articulated system of 
shorthand or pictorial natural history. 

Science thus reformed by extrication from metaphysical 
entanglements, and still more when purged of presuppositions 
and theoretical inconsistencies to which allusion has yet to be 
made, can no longer be held to supply a solid bas‘s of accurate 
positive knowledge for the superstructure of naturalistic generali- 
sation. When this shall have been realised it may be sanguinely 
expected that Naturalism will have lost much of its charm and 
plausibility for students of Natural Science. The question will 
then arise afresh for them, ‘Is any Metaphysics necessary or 
possible?’ Science being no longer a substitute for Metaphysics, 
two alternatives will remain. Either there can be a return 
towards Ontology and Theology, so far at least as to give them 
that consideration on their own merits which has often been 
grudged them since Mill’s Logic came to be considered sufficient 
philosophical furniture for the scientific mind ; or there may be 
an attempt to remain content with what, in the present state of 
the Epistemology of Science, are often regarded as the bare 
‘certainties of experience, with the nominalistic Empiricism 
which is all that is left when the old philosophy of ‘ phaenomena- 
per-se’ has passed through the sieve of the newer Science. 
But it can hardly be expected that many will rest satisfied with 
a conceptual résumé of observed sequences and coexistences of 
phaenomena such as can assign them no meaning and interpre- 
tation. Man will irresistibly aspire to be more than a cataloguer 
of meaningless ‘groups of sense-impressions’ by means of a 
purely quantitative system which ignores the larger part of the 
content of the sense-impressions themselves. He will strive after 
a philosophy, though it may never be granted to him to attain to 
a complete one. The enthusiastic representative of ‘ deanthropo- 
morphised’ Science who would restrict all thought within its 
ideal formulae, even should he see the pile of its systematised 
phaenomena complete, will still find no purpose for their pur- 
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posefulness, no reason for their rationality. He who would 
endeavour to understand them, he who would strive for a solu- 
tion of the World-problem, will doubtless transgress the bounds 
of demonstrable knowledge; but after all ‘probability is the 
guide of life,’ and the adoption, as a belief, of a probable interpre- 
tation suggested by the facts themselves, when studied in their 
entirety, will surely seem more rational than contentment with 
a pure and abstract certainty, as meaningless as it is valid, about 
one knows not what. We may perhaps venture, then, to antici- 
pate a revival of interest in first principles and extra-scientific 
problems as a result of the tendency to sever Science from 
Philosophy. 

Meanwhile other consequences will flow from this important 
separation. One of these is that we may soon hope to hear the 
last of the historic ‘conflict’ between Science and Theology. If 
Science is to be henceforth only a co-ordination of facts, a descrip- 
tion of the order of their coexistence and succession, and is not 
at all to be concerned with the general interpretation of them by 
offering its working-hypotheses for metaphysical principles, it 
can obviously only come into contact and conflict with Theology 
on the ground of specific matters of fact. That it has done so in 
the past with no hurt, but with real gain, to Theology, is a fact of 
which no one needs to be reminded. That Theology has laid 
claim in the past to full and final knowledge on matters of which . 
we now see that she could not possess knowledge at all, must 
be acknowledged. In this respect she has erred even more 
grievously, perhaps, than the natural sciences, and has thereby 
proclaimed, like them, the need of a thorough epistemological 
examination of her first principles, of the origin, nature and 
limits of her knowledge ; a ‘critical regress,’ which for the most 
part has yet to be undertaken. The word ‘conflict,’ then, has 
been applied aptly enough to some of the past relations of 
Theology with natural knowledge. But such conflict will soon 
have become impossible for the future. With regard to the 
origin of the world, of species, of man, the struggle is over, and 
we now see that its occurrence was due to the inevitably gradual 
advance of theological theory and its partial dependence upon 
the progress of Science. When the sole remaining subject for 
this kind of dispute, that of the Fall of Man, shall have been 
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handed over as far as may be by Theology to Anthropology, 
as the problems just mentioned have been handed over to other 
special sciences, there will apparently remain no further scope 
for collision between Science, strictly so called, and Theology. 
For the force of the following words of St Augustine, not always 
grasped perhaps by himself!, and for centuries unrecognised, 
nowadays comes home to almost every one?. 

‘Plerumque enim accidit ut aliquid de terra, de caelo, de caeteris 
mundi huius elementis, de motu et conversione vel etiam magnitudine 
et intervallis siderum, de certis defectibus solis ac lunae, de circuitibus 
annorum et temporum, de naturis animalium, fruticum, lapidum, atque 
huiusmodi caeteris, etiam non Christianus ita noverit, ut certissima 
ratione vel experientia teneat. Turpe est autem nimis et perniciosum ac 
maxime cavendum, ut Christianum, de his rebus quasi secundum Chris- 
tianas Litteras loquentem, ita delirare quilibet infidelis audiat, ut, quemad- 
modum dicitur, toto caelo errare conspiciens, risum tenere vix possit.’ 

The controversy between Theology and Science, in the new 
sense of the latter term, may be regarded, we have said, as 
almost a thing of the past. Doubtless there will still be found 
representatives of Science who, unacquainted with changes in 
theological thought and methods, will mistake Christianity for a 
‘religion of a book’; and possibly individual champions will 
from time to time attempt to defend discarded theological prepos- 
sessions ; but the controversy is never likely to be seriously revived. 
The student who would henceforth seek to mediate between the 
two must betake himself to their common ground of Philosophy. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that the process of 
elimination of the concepts of God, end, substance, efficient 
cause (force) from Science, gradually but now finally completed, 
does not imply that they are eliminated from Metaphysics, or 
from experience. They are metaphysical, not scientific, terms ; 
and their banishment from Science only means that Science is 
freeing itself from Metaphysics. That the idea of God is not 
necessary to Science is no argument against His existence, or 
against the necessity of the concept to Philosophy*. The 

? As is implied in his argument against the existence of antipodes. De Civ. Des 
lib. xvi cap. 9. 


5 De Genesi ad Litt., lib. i cap. xix § 39. 1 am indebted to Dr. Cunningham’s 
St. Austin for reference to this passage. 


3 We are sometimes reminded of Occam’s razor, Entia non sunt multiplicanda 
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business of Science is the mere description, in terms of mass 
and motion, of the quantitative relations of things; its premisses 
do not include the supernatural, and it is obviously indifferent to 
theistic hypotheses rather than exclusive of them. The work of 
Philosophy, on the other hand, is the systematisation and inter- 
pretation of the subject-matter of the special sciences. It seeks to 
introduce those aspects of reality—efficiency, purpose, meaning, 
worth—with which Science, by reason of its abstract nature, is 
not concerned, and for which it does not, and cannot, find a place. 
But because these things are not found in experience by Science, 
it does not follow that they are not there. ‘Reality is richer 
than thought,’ as Lotze was fond of saying; and after all the 
mechanical description of Nature is but a partial one at best. 
Even if adequate for descriptive purposes, which, as we shall see, 
it is not, it would not reduce Nature to a machine and nothing 
more. It is often objected to teleological arguments that the 
fact that the results of adaptation in organic nature can be 
described as teleological is no proof in itself of the existence there 
of purpose. It is true; and it is equally true that from the fact 
that Nature so far admits of description in terms of the mechanical 
theory as to enable us to predict the order of her phaenomena, 
it does not follow that Nature ἐς ‘ objectified logic’ or mere 
mechanism. 

We may now sum up the consequences of the growing recog- 
nition of the abstract nature of Science, and its severance from 
Metaphysics, in so far as they concern Theology. In the first 
place Science is practically debarred for the future from ‘ conflict ’ 
with Theology; it will henceforth be only with Natural Philo- 
sophy that Theology will have to deal. Secondly, the hypo- 
thetical mechanism of Science which Naturalism objectified into 
the actual structure of the world, thereby excluding teleology 
and spirit, is reduced to a pictorial representation of one 
comparatively unimportant aspect of the world; the naturalistic 
theory therefore falls, and along with it the chief argument 
against teleology. Thirdly, the positivist theory of knowledge, 
on the strength of which Ontology and Rational Theology are 
repudiated, loses its foundation. Lastly, the naturalistic claim 


praeter necessitatem, as if it were relevant in this connexion. To think so implies 
the old confusion of Science with Metaphysics. 
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to have dispensed with Theism, because it is not implicated in 
the special sciences, is seen to be irrelevant. 

III. There are other currents observable in scientific literature, 
of which the theological apologist may take note. One cannot 
fail to notice a growing discontentment amongst physicists with 
the mechanical theory, even as a purely scientific working-hypo- 
thesis, both from its inadequacy as a whole and the incon- 
sistencies of its various parts. This dissatisfaction is chiefly due 
to the fact that scientific experts are realizing that epistemo- 
logical questions underlie the problems of the special sciences. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to believe that there are signs of 
a metaphysical renaissance in the scientific world, towards which 
one looks with interest and hope. Again, the drifting away of 
physiologists from the dogmatic Materialism of half a century 
ago in the direction of Spiritualism is proceeding, and likely to 
proceed. A further revolutionary impetus in the same direction 
is likely to be derived from the developement of Psychology—I 
do not mean of the ‘modern’ or physiological kind. Should 
that science in the coming century achieve a progress comparable 
to that which any of the physical sciences has been making, it 
would be quite impossible to foretell what might be its effect 
upon current thought in a direction opposite to that which has 
predominated in this ‘century of Natural Science.’ 

(1) There is not much evidence, on the surface at least, of 
anything approaching to a philosophical renaissance amongst 
living representatives of British Science, even on its biological 
side. I have mentioned, in the course of this paper, one or two 
physicists ' who have shared in the movement led by Prof. Mach; 
with these exceptions there seems to prevail in their circle a 
secure unconsciousness of the need of critical investigations. This 
may partly be due to the very inadequate treatment, from the 
one or two scientific writers who reviewed it, of a book which 
ought long ago to have produced grave searchings of mind far 
and wide among the teachers and framers of scientific theory *. 
In America one notices a rising interest amongst scientific 

* Profs. K. Pearson and Poynting (see below). The names of Prof. O. Lodge 
and Mr. Muirhead might be added to the list of the ‘ dissatisfied.’ 

? I allude to Stallo’s Concepts of Modern Physics, a work of great learning and 
ae grave inconsistencies in traditional physical theories are forcibly 
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writers in the philosophical side of their special departments?. 
On the continent, however, the restlessness is very evident, and 
far-reaching changes are under discussion*. So much so that 
Prof. Boltzmann* could write some time ago, ‘An almost 
exaggerated criticism of the methods of scientific investigation is 
indeed a characteristic of the present day.’ 

One very interesting result of this activity of thought is the 
discovery that the mechanical theory, which has almost from its 
birth been universally regarded by Science as the only possible 
theory by which Nature could be made intelligible, is, so to 
speak, of purely accidental origin, and not a matter of @ priori 
necessity. Just as Science itself arose out of the necessities of 
practical life, so the mechanical theory arose from the fact that 
motion is the form of change, and impact the form of action 
which, from the nature of our constitution, we can most easily 
conceive ; they are the simplest phaenomena and ‘... dem Ver- 
standniss am nachsten liegen, as Kirchhoff said. That we must 
explain all physical events mechanically is therefore a prejudice. 
The laws of motion and the hypotheses of Physics were invented 
for particular and special problems, and it is merely arbitrary 
to suppose that they are likely to prove applicable to all the 
subject-matter of knowledge. Were it not that our senses of 
sight and touch happen to be the most highly developed, we 
should have adopted another descriptive apparatus than the 
mechanical *, which was demanded by the nature of our sense- 
faculties rather than by the process of Nature. Subjective 
necessity was the mother of its invention; it is an instance of 
man’s unbounded anthropomorphism. The doctrine of Evolution 


1 See, 6. g., the works of Pierce and Halsted in Mathematics ; perhaps Dolbear 
in Physics; Brooks, Le Conte, Osborn, &c., in Biology. I am informed by 
Prof. Wenley, of Michigan, that a similar tendency exists in other American 
Scientific authors with whose works I am unacquainted, e. g. Hofmann and Wilson. 
Some articles in The Monist would also serve for illustration. 

? Profs. E. Mach, Axel Harnack, Duhem, and Ostwald may be mentioned as 
representatives, 

* Philosophical Magazine, 36, p. 37. 

* Cf. Prof. Poynting’s Address to the Math. and Phys. section of the Brit. Assoc., 
1899. Prof. Poynting, from whom I have received several interesting pamphlets 
in which he has discussed this and kindred subjects, is one of the few English 
physicists who are known to be in sympathy with much of the teaching of the 
Kirchhoff school, 
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and the growth of the young science of Anthropology have led 
to the detection of anthropocentric prejudices in physical theory; 
and mental equipments taken to be inherently essential are 
found like other things to have had a ‘ flowing past,’ and to be 
destined to dissolution in the course of a ‘flowing’ future. The 
mechanical theory, in fact, is no longer the sole possible outlook 
reached once and for all; it is no longer held absurd to speculate 
about its replacement by a better’. Another foundation for 
physical science than that based upon the laws of Newton, more 
free from presuppositions and inconsistencies, is in the air *. 

The discussion of the special failures and inconsistencies in 
the present state of physical (mechanical) theory would involve 
the introduction of technical scientific details which would here 
be out of place. It must suffice to state the reality of the 
discovery of these deficiencies*. The following confession of 
them by a zealously anti-metaphysical representative of Science 
is of perhaps more than ordinary interest to the theologian‘: 


‘ The obscurity which envelopes the frincip~ia of science is not only due 
to an historical evolution marked by the authority of great names, but 
to the fact that science, so long as it had to carry on a difficult warfare 
with metaphysics and dogma, like a skilful general conceived it best 
to hide its own deficient organisation. There can be small doubt, 
however, that this deficient organisation will not only in time be per- 
ceived by the enemy, but that it has already had a very discouraging 
influence both on scientific recruits and on intelligent laymen.’ 


1 Cf. Kirchhoff, op. cit. Vorlesung, i § 1, ‘Es ist von vorn herein sehr wohl 
denkbar, dass Zweifel dariber bestehen kénnen, ob eine oder eine andere Be- 
schreibung gewisser Erscheinungen die einfachere ist; es ist auch denkbar, dass 
eine Beschreibung gewisser Erscheinungen, die heute unzweifelhaft die einfachste 
ist, die man geben kann, spater, bei weiterer Entwickelung der Wissenschaft, durch 
eine noch einfachere ersetzt wird. Dass Aehnliches stattgefunden hat, dafir bietet 
die Mechanik mannigfaltige Beispiele dar.’ 

3 For the recent attempt to replace the mechanical basis of Physics by the science 
of Energetics, to substitute energy as the ultimate concept of Physics in the place 
of mass and motion, see Ostwald, of. at., Ward, op. cit., i ch. vi. Several 
physicists have advocated a return from the hypothesis of contact-action to that of 
action at a distance, e. g. Stallo, P. du Bois-Reymond. 

3 For their discussion see Stallo, Ward, Ostwald, Duhem, and the further 
references given in their works already quoted; also the recently published 
Philosophy of Atomic Theories by Prof. Hannequin of Lyon. 

* Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, p. viii. Since this paper went to press 
a second edition of this work has appeared. . ‘ 
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Whether the confusions here referred to are merely. matters of 
‘ organisation’ must be left to individual minds to estimate; in 
any case it will be well for the theologian concerned with the 
demolition of Naturalism to be acquainted with them, for they 
are of its very essence. And if the Mechanical theory, which has 
almost appropriated to itself the name of Science, be really 
what we have here represented it to be, not science at all but 
bad metaphysics, a collection of hypotheses and mental symbols 
concreted into rigid laws and actual entities ; if it be so far from 
the final or sole possible interpretation, or even description, of 
the world as to be even now, for its inconsistencies and short- 
comings, threatened with rejection, then an obstacle greater than 
any which in modern times has beset the progress of Christian 
Theology amongst cultured men will ere long have disappeared. 

(2) The abandonment by scientific writers of dogmatic 
Materialism has not hitherto been made avowedly in the interests 
of Spiritualism, but has been rather due to the influence of the 
Agnosticism which has made any form of Metaphysics un- 
fashionable with students of Science. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, compulsorily or spontaneously, however, the tendency 
is in the spiritualistic direction. The Materialism of forty years 
ago, of Moleschott, Biichner, Vogt and Czolbe, due to the rapid 
advance of Physiology, has now for some time been discarded 
in biological literature. Haeckel and his followers have aban- 
doned it for a Monism of which we had a much more philoso- 
phically competent representative in Romanes. This Monism 
is apparently a halfway house on the road to Spiritualism. 
Though generally agnostic in profession and materialistic in 
terminology and bias, it often contains lurking spiritualistic 
implications. Prof. Ward has lately called attention to the 
admissions of Prof. Huxley, and demonstrated that they lead 
straight and inevitably to the spiritualistic standpoint. Huxley, 
perhaps the ablest philosopher that modern Science has reared, 
is indeed an interesting type and summary of the whole tendency 
of the biological philosophy of a vacillating and tentative period. 
In spite of his professed agnostic attitude towards metaphysical 
problems, and his vigorous defence of what may be called 
regulative or methodological Materialism, he seems to have 
been unconsciously committed to the premisses of Spiritualism. 
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It is curious to notice further that the basis of such materialistic 
elements as remain in the Monism now popular with biologists, 
is the metaphysical Mechanics which physicists are beginning 
to repudiate. When the reformation which we have seen to be 
proceeding in Physics shall have begun to attract the observation 
of physiologists, it would seem that the retreat from Monism to 
Materialism will be cut off for ever. Should agnostic Monism 
prove to be only the temporary and unstable product of the 
striving between inherited materialistic bias and growing sen- 
sibleness of materialistic fallacies, the only direction in which 
it will be able to lapse will be that of Spiritualism. The victory 
gained in Physics by dynamical over mechanical theory already 
makes this move more possible, and we may hope to see the 
long supremacy of matter over mind inverted. 

(3) This hope is confirmed when we reflect further that Natural 
Philosophy has yet to reckon with the psychological aspect of 
experience which, for the pursuit of its own work, it has 
been compelled to neglect. Perhaps the most striking and 
original part of Prof. Ward’s important contribution to the 
philosophy of Science is that in which, after demolishing 
Naturalism as it stands, he proceeds to lay bare, with the 
masterly precision of an expert in Psychology, the stages by 
which the whole system has grown up. The errors of Naturalism 
are due to its uncritical acceptance of the naive dualism of ‘com- 
mon sense,’ and this dualism in turn results from the separate 
treatment, by Psychology and the Natural Sciences respectively, 
of the experience of the individual and the universal Experience 
which is the result of inter-subjective intercourse. But ‘the 
world cannot be severed from the minds that perceive it, and 
yet remain phaenomenal; neither can it be completely and 
adequately explained or described in materialistic terminology '.’ 
‘The assumed primacy of the physical as against the psychical 
is due, first, to the fact that in his absorption and interest in 
the objective attitude, the naturalist has forgotten Aimself; and 
next, to the fact that he has mistaken his abstract conceptions 
for presented realities*’ The naturalistic Philosophy fails, in 
fact, because of its severance of the objective side of experience 
from the subjective, its divorce of nature from mind, its pro- 
1 Gifford Lectures, vol. ii p. 105. 2 Ibid. p. 106. 
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ceeding as if the half were the whole. Physicists of the school 
of Mach have already arrived at the discovery of the monistic 
nature of experience, the ‘duality in unity’ of subject and object. 
But the shadow of the traditional Psychology of Naturalism, a 
crude Empiricism, still hangs over them, and the full consequences 
of their attempt to force back Science to the point where it parted 
company with Psychology are yet hidden from them. They 
will probably not be hidden long, however. Epistemology is 
becoming busy, and Psychology may be expected to soon assert 
more loudly its claim to assist in the erection of Natural 
Philosophy. The first great contribution to that work which 
has come from the psychological side since Lotze (I refer of 
course to Dr. Ward’s Gifford Lectures for 1896-98) is significant 
and suggestive in this respect. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries have unmistakably stamped their Philo- 
sophy with the marks of Mathematics, Physical and Biological 
Science respectively. It will be at least timely that the philo- 
sophy of the twentieth century should receive a predominantly 
psychological impress. That the spiritualistic trend of Natural 
Philosophy, of which there are already signs, would be then 
accentuated, one can hardly believe to admit of doubt. 

It will scarcely be necessary at the end of this paper, already 
carried to immoderate length, to indicate more fully than has 
here and there been hinted, the significance for Theology of the 
tendencies of thought with which it has endeavoured to deal. 
They will doubtless be sufficiently obvious. It need only be 
added that movements converging from several sides, and largely 
from within Science itself, point to an inevitable tendency of 
Natural Philosophy in a spiritualistic direction. It is a step 
certainly, but still a comparatively easy step, from Spiritualism 
to Theism. The movements here described have therefore a 
deeper significance than the removal of materialistic or natura- 
listic views long potent as obstacles of Theology, though there 
would be much to be thankful for in that. They suggest and 
point to a reconstruction of Natural Philosophy on spiritualistic 
lines, such as perhaps will permanently affect its relations and 
attitude to Natural and Rational Theology. 
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DR. HORT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


IN the year 1857 an article appeared in the Westminster 
Review, from the pen of the late Mr. Mark Pattison, on ‘ Theology 
in Germany.’ The writer spoke severely, indeed contemptuously, 
of the then condition of the study of Theology in England ; 
Dr. Pusey, the author’s former leader, is personally assailed, 
and it is implied that there is no reasonable and intelligent 
interest in the subject in England, but that in Germany alone 
Theology is freely and scientifically studied. An account is 
given of the various schools of theological thought then prevailing 
in this most favoured nation, and an estimate is made of their 
various characteristics. The one to which of all others the term 
scientific is said to belong rightly is the school of Tiibingen, under 
the leadership of F. C. Baur. To this school, Mr. Pattison tells 
us, has fallen the noble task of continuing the work of the 
Reformation. Baur and those who work with him, or on his 
lines, have to determine the meaning and force of the claim of 
Scripture, upon which the Reformers had taken their stand ; 
to separate the true from the false in the traditional lists of 
Church writings, and to reproduce by simple and unbiassed 
attention to proved fact the real history of the origin and early 
developments of Christianity. It is therefore to Baur—‘un- 
questionably the first of living theologians ’"—that Mr. Pattison, in 
1857, exhorted his readers to look for real theological advance. 
Though he criticizes his hero with great candour and discrimina- 
tion, yet he regards him as the representative of a true and valid 
historical method: and therefore he can only despair. 

It is probable that, owing to the despairing view which Pattison 
took of the prospects of learning in England, and the com- 
paratively impressive effect of German scholarship, he overlooked 
the University of Cambridge. And yet at the very time that he 
was writing, the questions raised by the Tiibingen school of 
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theologians were already being dealt with in a fashion character- 
istic both of the English mind and especially of the traditions of 
Cambridge scholarship. Already by the year 1857 Dr. West- 
cott had produced his Elements of a Gospel Harmony and the 
first edition of his work on the Canon of the New Testament. 
Already the edition of the text of the New Testament had been 
projected by Dr. Westcott and his friend Dr. Hort. And though 
Dr. Hort himself had published nothing directly referring to the 
Tiibingen discussions, yet the Preface to the first edition of the 
History of the Canon, read in the light of the correspondence in 
Dr. Hort’s Life, shows plainly the spirit in which the questions 
were being approached at Cambridge. Dr. Westcott claims to 
have dealt ‘with the New Testament as a whole, and that on 
purely historical grounds.’ 

This phrase might stand as a motto for the main part of the 
work which Dr. Hort has left behind him. He dealt with the 
New Testament as a whole, and on purely historical grounds. He 
was a man who combined, in a rare degree, width and depth 
of knowledge. Though he spread out his energies over an 
extraordinarily wide field, he is never superficial, never contents 
himself with the first glance or first impression, but always 
penetrates to the heart of the matter before him, so far as his 
materials enable him to go. And as his learning was thus 
singularly wide and exhaustive, so he contemplated giving it 
expression in a remarkable variety of shapes. The larger number 
of these schemes were never carried out; they appear and dis- 
appear in his correspondence: Natural Science, Philosophy, 
Classical Scholarship gradually give way before the overmastering 
claims of theological learning ; and it remains that all the printed 
work that has yet appeared under his name (with the exception 
of a few essays and articles) is connected more or less closely 
with the New Testament, or with the history of the Church. It 
will be, therefore, on this work mainly that those will rest their 
opinion who lived outside the range of his personal influence. 
But the Letters will make it plain even to these what a privilege 
it must have been to know Dr. Hort and be guided by his 
learning. Whatever special interests people had they were sure 
to find some echo in Dr. Hort: he would be sure to see their 
position in an original and characteristic way, and throw new 
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light upon it from the wealth of his knowledge. Though the 
works on philosophy and natural science of which he dreamed 
never saw the light, yet the learning which was to express itself 
in them was not wasted. It contributed to the unique position 
which Dr. Hort occupied, and accounts for the profound venera- 
tion which the best of his contemporaries always felt for his 
judgement. Thus while Pattison was despairing, Hort and his 
Cambridge friends were setting to work: and it is of Hort’s 
contributions to this work that we have now to speak—so far as 
may be allowed to one who writes from the point of view of 
tolerably ‘ intelligent ignorance.’ 

It is natural, in endeavouring to form some general estimate of 
the achievement of any great man, to inquire what his education 
was, and for what he was fitted by it. The question is a simple 
one in Dr. Hort’s case. He was at Rugby under Arnold first, 
and then under Tait; and already at school began to display 
the universal desire for knowledge which was so characteristic of 
him in later life. Classics were, of course, his main pursuit: but 
he occupied himself with botany and any other form of scientific 
knowledge that came in his way. But it was at school that he 
decided to seek Holy Orders, and it was at school, under Bonamy 
Price’s directions, that the foundation was laid of his love for 
textual criticism and New Testament scholarship. In like manner 
at Cambridge he followed no narrow or limited course. In those 
days it was necessary to attain honours in Mathematics as a 
condition of entering for the Classical Tripos. But Dr. Hort 
did not confine himself even to this sufficiently extensive course, 
but when he had finished and taken his degree in these two 
subjects, he entered again the examination-room in Natural 
Science and Moral Philosophy. 

There was some danger, no doubt, that so extended a range 
might have implied some superficiality of treatment. It seems 
almost incredible that any one mind can have worked over so 
much ground with any real completeness. And, indeed, there are 
signs in later days that Dr. Hort’s friends feared the effect of his 
width of interest upon his powers of concentration. Thus Dr. 
Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott seem to have expressed some alarm 
at the energy with which he was studying the Geology of the 
Cheltenham district, and to have hinted at a closer pursuit of the 
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Commentary on St. James. But it should be noted that this was 
not because they feared his losing thoroughness, but because 
they knew so well his determination to be thorough even in the 
outlying subjects of his interest, that they felt obliged to protest 
in the interest of his New Testament work. In spite, therefore, 
of the wide variety of his studies, Dr. Hort clearly did not fall 
into the besetting danger of such a mind, but contrived to retain 
over the whole field the same characteristic thoroughness of 
which the Introduction to the Text of the New Testament is 
so conspicuous an instance. So far as may be gathered from the 
Life, this unusual success seems to be due partly to a great 
seriousness of temper, and partly, of course, to the special 
conditions of the education at Rugby and at Cambridge. The 
teacher’s task is half done if he has to deal with a mind in which 
there is a real reverence for truth and a real passion for accuracy. 
Men often talk as if this were to be assumed as the natural 
property of every rational being : as if there were no real division 
among men based upon the presence or absence of this quality. 
As a matter of fact, as any teacher can tell with very short 
experience, a real and serious desire to know, a real reverence for 
a fact as such, quite apart from its commercial or controversial 
value, is a comparatively rare gift. Many people have intelligent 
interests, but those who have nothing more will not take the 
trouble to acquire real and deep knowledge. They will be 
contented with the aspect of things that strikes their attention 
first, and will not care to inquire how far the first impression 
truly and exhaustively corresponds with fact. To possess the 
true desire for knowledge constitutes a fundamental division 
between man and man, and it was one of the most significant of 
Dr. Hort’s endowments. 

The best powers, however, need training, and it is important 
to notice some of the salient features of the education at Rugby 
and at Cambridge. It is clear that to be at Rugby in Arnold’s 
day was to be in the very front of educational progress. And this 
meant that, together with many other changes, Arnold put real 
intellectual learning into a new position. Even in the bad days 
for public schools, Eton and Westminster, in spite of their hope- 
lessly antiquated methods, continued to supply men ‘ qualified 
for the service of God in Church and State.’ Somehow men con- 
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trived to get themselves educated there inno mean fashion. But 
the result of the school life was irregular and uncertain, and it is 
not easy to see traces of a real enthusiasm for intellectual truth. 
But Arnold, while he breathed a new spirit into the social and 
moral side of public-school life, did not fail also to develop 
a true desire for knowledge. He, and those whom he influenced, 
put learning into a new position: he made it a thing of life and 
interest, instead of a task unaccountably imposed. For a person 
with endowments like Hort’s to come in contact with teaching 
like that of Arnold and his colleagues was to have an original 
tendency of mind turned into a vital practical principle. 

School -life, however, even under an Arnold or a Tait, is 
necessarily restricted in area. It is the University which affords 
the fullest opportunities of research in the various fields of 
knowledge. We have already indicated the fields in which Hort 
obtained distinction: we must now endeavour to point out their 
fitness for developing the innate character of his mind. If we 
have been right so far in our conception of his mental progress, it 
would seem that the special value of these studies to him was 
their scientific character. They led to wide and general views of 
things through the medium of hard facts. The rule which 
compelled classical men to enter for the Mathematical Tripos 
was to Hort’s mind an infinite advantage to classics (Zife vol. i 
p- 109), and he was careful to spend his full powers upon these 
subjects considered ‘ as a discipline of the mind.’ The classical 
course, so far as can be gathered from the allusions to it in 
the Correspondence, consisted of a careful study of certain books, 
which did not, however, imply an exemption from the duty of 
wide and exhaustive study of literature. Even the Moral 
Philosophy Tripos, so far as the list of papers enables us to judge, 
was less concerned with the actual discussion of problems than 
with the history of them. Thus his education was severely con- 
crete, dealing with facts rather than theories: and it seems to 
have produced in his mind a definite ideal of knowledge. Before 
he took his degree-he ‘takes his stand on Bacon’s glorious words, 
“Nos ... templum sanctum ad exemplar mundi in intellectu 
humano fundamus. Itaque exemplar sequimur. Nam quicquid 
essentia dignum est, id etiam scientia dignum ; quae est essentiae 
imago.”’ This standpoint gives a kind of sacredness to truth as 
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such, to the knowledge of any fact, and it is with this conviction 
that Hort sets out upon the life of a scholar. Truth, and that the 
full truth, is the object which he puts before him as his ideal ; 
but yet this is not an abstract subject of mere speculation, but a 
vital force. The Fellowship at Trinity is ‘not so much an honour 
as an acquisition of a vantage-ground from which whatever 
message may be committed to us is likely to be listened to with 
the more attention’ (1 272 vol. i p. 230). 

We have dwelt at some length upon these earlier facts of 
Dr. Hort’s life because they seem to be typical of the whole 
history of the man. From beginning to end of his life Dr. Hort 
was a devoted follower of truth, and he sought truth always in 
the same way—i.e. by an exhaustive collection of facts which he 
bound together and co-ordinated by means of a singularly acute 
theoretic power. It is clear that this is a thoroughly scientific 
ideal of work, as science is ordinarily understood. Science aims at 
reducing to the minimum the subjectivity of the worker. Facts 
are allowed, as far as possible, to produce their effect simply 
by being recognized as facts. They are not, of course, simply 
amassed and left to arrange themselves: their affinities, simi- 
larities, and recurrences are all carefully noted; and a scheme 
is built out of them, of which the value will depend upon the 
accuracy and completeness of the observation used to produce 
it, and not upon any acuteness of anticipation of nature’s pro- 
cesses. Of course, such a method does not proceed without the 
free use of the power of scientific imagination. A person who 
merely amassed facts without this would be wholly incapable 
of finding any use for them. And Hort was a conspicuous 
instance of an observer who was fully gifted also with the power 
of co-ordination. Thus Dr. Scrivener, whose views upon New 
Testament criticism were very widely different from Dr. Hort’s, 
writes as follows on the Dissertations (Life vol. ii p. 177): ‘You 
possess a gift of elaborating from your own consciousness theories 
which are never groundless, never visionary, beyond any man 
I ever had the happiness to meet with.’ In spite of his laborious 
carefulness in investigation he never lost sight of the whole, or 
persuaded himself that an ascertained fact needs πὸ inter- 
pretation. 

We have already mentioned that Dr. Hort failed to produce 
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the work upon Philosophy which he projected. There are 
indications, to which we may have occasion to allude further, 
of his attitude towards some philosophical questions, But the 
main source of knowledge as to the general character of his philo- 
sophical outlook is the volume of Hulsean Lectures, The Way, 
The Truth, The Life: and we propose to take this work for our 
first illustration of the scientific method pursued by Dr. Hort in 
all his investigations. 

The lectures are, in the first place, completely different in 
style from any ordinary philosophical work. They are in the 
strictest sense an exposition of a particular text, St. John xiv 5, 6; 
that is, the text is not used as a mere motto to express, summarily 
and in scriptural language, teaching of the author’s own: what- 
ever teaching comes from it is based upon an elaborately careful 
statement of the historical conditions and primary meaning of 
the words. Dr. Hort shows the meaning which the question 
of St. Thomas must have carried to his mind, and the great 
extension of his thought which the answer required. He shows 
how the history of the Church from the first to the last is the 
continual expansion and articulation of the exact meaning of 
Christ’s words. When He says, ‘I am the Way, He does not 
mean merely, I will be your Guide, or your Example, but He 
means just what He says. The words ‘convey a doctrine of 
Creation and Providence, not merely of historical mission ; a claim 
on the part of the speaker to permanent supremacy in the whole 
manifold economy of circumstance. They are the practical and 
ethical expression of an all-embracing truth which we may 
perhaps apprehend best in the form of two separate doctrines ; 
first, that the whole seeming maze of history in nature and man, 
the tumultuous movement of the world in progress, has running 
through it one supreme dominating Way ; and second, that He 
who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene zs that Way’ 
(pp. 20, 21). So again Christ ἐς the Truth and the Life. ‘The 
place which Christ holds in the movement of events as the Way 
implies, if we may venture to use such language, that He holds 
a corresponding place as the Truth in the permanent order of all 
things that exist. The Way lies most on the surface as presented 
to our faculties: further down lies the Truth, and beneath the 
Truth the Life. It is because the eternal Son of God is the Life 
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that He is the Truth; and it is because He is the Truth that He 
is the Way’ (pp. 55, 56). 

These main positions are simply exegetical: as they stand, 
they state the bare meaning of the words addressed by our 
Lord to St. Thomas. But as we read the book we find that 
just because they are accepted thus literally, they prove to be 
philosophical principles, Philosophy aims at finding some 
universal formula which will make possible the complete expla- 
nation of the facts and history of the world. In this work 
Dr. Hort declares his conviction that in the apprehension of 
Christ by the true disciple the problems of human life are 
solved. 

But it will be said that such principles as these are valueless 
because they are so remote. They do not reach the actual 
surface of ordinary life; they float loftily above it in a higher 
region. This is, without doubt, a difficulty to all thinkers of 
the type of Dr. Hort. We think that he would probably 
answer it in two ways. In the first place, he would maintain 
that it arises from the conviction that the knowledge and the 
interests of this world are in the highest and fullest sense real 
and final: and this he would deny (cf. p. 82). Secondly, he 
would appeal to the history of the Church as showing in 
experience how the main spiritual principle, that Christ is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, is interpreted in practical life. 
A belief in the all-sufficiency of the knowledge bounded by 
the senses of course excludes any knowledge of God: but 
then it fails in the end as knowledge. ‘The pursuit and hope 
of knowledge [in the Greek world] had wasted to a phantom, 
because it could not be at once comprehensive and consistent 
unless God had a place in it; and the hereditary religion gave 
no footing for a Divine Knowledge to be the crown of all other 
knowledge’ (p. 64). So far knowledge had failed. ‘No further 
progress in knowledge of truth, beyond what had been already 
gained and lost, was possible till [the Resurrection] that contra- 
diction of average sensible experience was freely admitted’ (p. 66). 
This was the point of St. Paul’s preaching at Athens. Here, 
therefore, was a case in which Christ was declaring Himself as 
the Truth, and thereby giving new force, new dignity, and new 
reality to the whole conception of knowledge. 
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As the Way Christ dominates action, as the Truth He dominates 
knowledge ; but there is yet a third stage; there is Life. ‘Man 
and the universe surrounding man can by no means be resolved 
completely into a succession of acts and events and a constitutive 
order of permanent forms. The one most mysterious but most 
mighty factor of created things remains ... even that which, 
generalizing rudely from a single conspicuous manifestation, we 
call life... . This life as it is in man... not only is the necessary 
latent base of human action and knowledge, but by their side 
and in their midst has its own proper manifestations in what 
is called in the widest sense emotion. Life is more than emotion, 
but the special expression of life is emotion’ (p. 120), and Christ 
is the Life. This truth—which is in some ways the most difficult 
of all to express in words—is illustrated in the subsequent parts 
of the Last Discourses, and in the experience of the Church. As 
love is ‘the highest manifestation of life,” so in the love of Christ 
and His Church the truth that He is the Life is most conspicuously 
set forth. It finds expression also in the triumph over death 
which the early experiences of the Church so painfully verified. 
It takes effect in the union, the love, the obedience, and the joy 
of all Christ's followers, and rests ‘on the union and communion 
of the Father and the Son’ (p. 125). 

These three statements, thus interpreted, are in themselves 
a philosophy of life. But it must be admitted that they do 
not look like it. Philosophy, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, begins at the other end to this. It asks the question, 
What is real? or, How can we be sure that our senses tell us the 
truth? The final formulae into which all experience is ultimately 
to be swept are expected to rise out of these discussions. 
Dr. Hort’s method is exactly the opposite. He does not aim, 
so far as this book would suggest, at a constructive system of 
metaphysics. Christianity, he knows, claims to be the final 
account of man’s life and hopes. He therefore goes to the 
books in which Christianity finds its inspiration, seizes upon 
a critical declaration by the Founder of His claims: and then 
simply asks what these mean, how their exact historical inter- 
pretation suggests a significance that is for all time. In many 
ways he leaves himself open to assault. Some will say the 
authenticity of the record is not proved: others, that the critical 
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fact, the Resurrection, is neither proved nor probable, and that 
it is an error to assume these even provisionally. Upon these 
points, no doubt, he would have been prepared to expatiate at 
another time. But in spite of these omissions, as some will think 
them, what he has attempted is to have interpreted Christianity 
as it stands in the Gospels in a universal sense, to have shown— 
to use his own words—that ‘the Gospel in all its parts and all 
its forms makes provision for the infinite future by giving answer 
to finite questions already asked’ (p. 3). Christianity is not to 
be a separate study, beginning when philosophy has completed 
its work: it rather includes and transcends from the first all 
philosophy, and answers the questions which philosophy by 
itself can only ask. And this being so, the main source of the 
philosophy which rises out of Christianity is to be sought in 
an exact statement of the actual claims of Christ. 

A like combination of characteristics is to be found in the 
critical work left by Dr. Hort. The textual theory embodied 
in the Jztroduction is a remarkable union of minute and laborious 
examination of facts, with a bold and skilful interpretation of 
them. Dean Burgon wrote as though the theory were merely 
a web spun by the imagination of Dr. Hort and having the most 
feeble contact with fact. Nothing could have been less apposite. 
It is true that one of the main contentions of the /utroduction 
was present to the minds of the two critics quite early in the 
history of their undertaking. In 1853 Hort writes to the 
Rev. J. Ellerton that ‘he (Westcott) and I are going to edit 
a Greek text of the New Testament some two or three years 
hence, if possible. ... Our object is to supply clergymen, 
schools, &c., with a portable Greek Testament which shall not 
be disfigured with Byzantine corruptions’ (1772 vol. i p. 250); 
and this passage looks as if a reading traceable to Constantinople 
had already begun to look suspicious. But the views finally 
adopted in the Jutroduction were not defined first and then 
imposed on the text: they were the gradual result of the 
exhaustive comparison and co-ordination of all the facts supplied 
by the MSS. No reading, however apparently unimportant, was 
thrown aside until it had given up under examination any indirect 
evidence of which it might be capable. Thus in 1862 he writes 
to his collaborator : ‘For a great mass of the readings, if we separate 
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them in thought from the rest, the labour is wholly dispropor- 
tionate. But believing it to be absolutely impossible to draw 
a line between important and unimportant readings, I should 
hesitate to say that the entire labour is disproportionate to 
the worth of fixing the entire text to the utmost extent now 
practicable. . . . Every right-minded person, I suppose, has a 
relative contempt for orthographic details. Their dignity comes 
from their being essential to complete treatment. And I confess, 
when once at work upon them, I find a certain tepid interest 
as in any research depending on evidence and involving laws’ 
(Life vol. i p. 455, cf. p. 425): Such a passage as this implies 
that, however freely the authors interpreted the facts under their 
examination, they regulated their movements by a precise and 
exhaustive inquiry into the actual character of their facts. Their 
work differs from the work of others primarily in the number 
and variety of facts taken into account: if it differs also in the 
comprehensiveness of the theory expounded, that is not because 
they are more reckless or more imaginative than other critics, 
but because they have gone further towards a complete survey 
of what is a strictly finite class of facts, with a limited range of 
possibilities in the way of explanation. 

The disposition thus to penetrate to the fundamental facts 
in any matter which he was investigating naturally gave an 
impression that he held slightly by tradition. This was certainly 
true, in the sense that he insisted on reopening questions which 
many persons regarded as closed, and it naturally resulted in 
a highly original mode of presentation. There is probably no 
part of his work, as it is represented in the printed volumes 
under his name (except perhaps the slighter series of popular 
Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers), which does not embody 
an original view of some question that is entirely his own. The 
Lectures on Judaistic Christianity, for instance, deal with a subject 
on part of which Lightfoot had had much to say. Hort does not 
enter into controversy with Lightfoot, nor does he exhaustively 
criticize him. He goes back upon the texts, and illustrates them 
from his knowledge of cognate literature, and in the end we 
find ourselves presented with an account of the Colossian heresy 
which differs widely from Lightfoot’s, especially in the fact that 
it requires no factors outside Judaism to explain the rise of the 
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particular type of doctrine. In like manner, the history of 
the Christian Ecclesia is set forth without any theoretical dis- 
cussion of principles involved, but simply by means of a careful 
analysis of passages bearing on the subject. These works all 
suffer from the fact that they did not receive the final touches 
from the hand of their author. They are interesting and valuable 
specimens of his method, and there can be no doubt that they 
genuinely represent his mind: it is not possible to imagine that 
he would have given lectures with a less sense of responsibility 
than he would have felt for a printed book. At the same time, 
it is impossible not to regret that they did not receive his final 
polish and come out in his own lifetime. Even if,as is probable, 
the opinions remained the same, the fragmentary character which 
belongs to them would have been avoided, and the subjects would 
have been brought to the point indicated at the outset, with that 
completeness which was Dr. Hort’s main characteristic. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to let the life of Dr. Hort tell 
its own story within the limits of such an article as this. We 
have seen how the special character of Dr. Hort’s mind, and the 
education under which it passed, took shape in a particular 
attitude towards truth and the process of inquiry into truth. 
We have seen that, though in no way afraid of the boldest 
theorizing, the main bent of Hort’s mind was towards an 
unprejudiced and original inquiry into the facts. He utterly 
revolts at the very idea of being expected to prove a particular 
conclusion. Indeed, the unfounded fear that his two friends, 
Lightfoot and Westcott, were less independent than he, almost 
led to his withdrawal from the scheme of New Testament 
Commentaries (Life i 418-423). We have now to attempt the 
more difficult task of inquiring into the scientific value of this 
habit of mind, and considering to what degree, if any, it admits 
of modification, in what regions, if in any, it is liable to lead 
to error. 

In the first place it should be noted that this ideal of scientific 
work comes as a heritage from Bacon and Newton. It is the 
modern expression of the Baconian principle, ~atura parendo 
vincitur. Bacon made it his aim—in the region of scientific 
method—to supersede the older plan of inquiring what nature 
might be expected to do, by the method of observation and 
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experiment. Though his own applications of his method were 
not largely productive of positive truth, yet he is the true father 
of the modern advance in the knowledge of nature. Further, 
the whole succession of thinkers who, in definite terms or by 
implication, assume that the mind is passive in perception, count 
their descent from Bacon. And thus his influence reaches into 
the present day through Locke, Hume, and Mill. To all of 
these, truth lies in the observation of facts, and the construction 
of general laws by induction from the facts observed. They are 
shy of the recognition of any universal elements in the simpler 
activities of thought: the universal from their point of view is 
attained through the more particular. And in the still later 
developments of this point of view, evolution has been pressed 
into the service. Where earlier writers were in difficulty, in 
regard to the explanation of such commanding universality as 
that which belongs to mathematics, Mr. H. Spencer makes, at 
any rate, an apparent escape by extending the process of acquiring 
universal ideas over as many generations as may be necessary to 
produce it. 

We have already dwelt on the fact that Dr. Hort never 
succeeded in getting the books written which he contemplated 
in the region of philosophy. But there are signs that his 
sympathies (whether carefully criticized or not there is not 
evidence to show) were with the point of view which traces 
back its lineage to Bacon. We have already noticed that he 
rests his view of the importance of small things in knowledge 
upon words of Bacon’s. And we find later on that his sympathies 
are with Mill as against the Scottish school of metaphysicians 
(Zife vol. ii p. 38); also that he thus characterizes the Bampton 
Lectures of the unfortunate Mansel: ‘it is clear, vigorous, and 
not often unfair; only a big lie from beginning to end’ 2014. 
vol. i p. 402). But more decisive indications are supplied by 
two passages dealing definitely with problems of existence. 
Thus he writes (iid. vol. ii p. 101): ‘I do not see how a 
relation can ultimately be interpreted as anything but the sense 
of a relation. We all, consciously or unconsciously, mean by 
existence the sense of appearance. And again, on p. 283, 
apparently in connexion with some discussion on the Proof of 
the Existence of God, he writes: ‘While it is impossible for me 
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to think at all, except with reference to thinker and thought 
(about “existence” I say nothing), I cannot feel or understand 
any such necessity of (if the phrase may be forgiven) thinking 
God; belief in Him seems to me a secondary process, a result, 
capable of being either received or rejected.’ Passages such as 
these seem to imply that the methods and philosophical axioms 
which are, consciously or unconsciously, at the root of most 
modern natural science, prevailed in great force over the mind 
of Dr. Hort. From this point of view, mind and its object stand 
over against one another, and in order to attain truth the mind 
has to empty itself, as far as possible, of all preconceptions, and 
passively accept that which is given from without. 

Now it must be admitted that this attitude of mind is an ideal 
rather than a natural and necessary state. The demand for it is 
a more vivid and drastic form of Bacon’s phrase already quoted, 
natura parendo vincitur. And it is also a less accurate form of 
the phrase; because, while Bacon leaves aside all the questions 
relating to the mode in which the mind apprehends existence, 
the modern form of statement assumes, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a theory of knowledge which, to say the very least, is 
not proved. It is at least equally probable that the entirely 
unbiassed mind—the ‘achromatic eye’ with which M. Renan 
requires a true historian to be endowed—is not only not the 
necessary qualification for the purpose, but a sheer impossibility — 
a chimaera bombynans in vacuo. If there is any remote likelihood 
that this is true, then the scientific method requires careful 
scrutiny. 

It is obviously at its safest when the subject-matter is purely 
abstract: in pure mathematics, or in abstract dynamics and in 
such regions, the analysis of the ideas dealt with is the less 
necessary, because, in the first place, the relation of the ideas to 
reality is comparatively unimportant; and, secondly, the ideas 
themselves being abstractions, the question of the mind’s contribu- 
tion to their formation requires no discussion. It would seem, to 
judge from such a work as Dr. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
that the question of the value in terms of reality of such notions 
as these is becoming a pressing one, and that confusion has 
already been caused in the scientific region through the practical 
assumption of mechanical and dynamical principles as conveying 
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information as to reality. But we need not enter into this: the 
method of careful investigation, and passive acceptance of results, 
is at its safest in these regions. 

It is fairly safe, too, in all subject-matters of which the object 
is the mere collection of isolated facts, when the nature of such 
facts is not complex. For instance, the determination of the 
average rainfall in a given district needs only care in observation 
and accurate arithmetic. We may say, too, that such a method 
is generally free from danger in the examination of MSS with 
a view to the formation of a text. For in this matter the 
limits of possible variation are finite; the significance of the 
different variations is approximately known; and error would 
generally arise through lack of care in collecting the facts, or 
the importation of irrelevant ideas in the interpretation of them. 

But when we come to historical inquiry the case has ceased to 
be simple, and it is here that we venture to think that Dr. Hort’s 
reliance on the method usually valid in natural science has 
occasionally misled him. It is in this region that the purely 
passive attitude of acceptance seems to us most perilous; and 
this, not because it has ceased to represent a true scientific ideal, 
but because in this region it is an impossible ideal. It is, no 
doubt, of vital importance that when the history is conveyed 
through the medium of an ancient text, the words of the text 
should be interpreted with the strictest literalness. No true and 
historical interpretation can be based upon anything but a strictly 
literal translation. But when this is done, we have only reached 
the beginning of our real problem, and all its difficulties are still 
before us. If the text in question were a new discovery, a book 
arising, as it were, out of the grave, and detailing the history of 
an unknown and dead people, we should have nothing to do but 
to translate it, and leave it to tell its own story. But if the text 
itself is one among a number of related books, if it comes into 
contact with history of various kinds; still more, if it describes 
things which have been matters of controversy, then the difficulty 
of dealing scientifically with it is extreme. It is no longer to the 
purpose to wait and let the text, as it were, pour in its meaning 
upon a passive mind. Even the minute and careful consideration 
of a series of vital passages will give but a disjointed and incom- 
plete result. The interpreter who will really reproduce the 
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whole meaning of the text before him will have to take more 
active measures. He will have to consider the isolated passages 
in relation to the whole ; he will have to understand the successive 
events described, not as a mere series, but as an evolution, that is, 
as the gradual unfolding of an immanent idea. Above all, he 
will attempt to determine the principles which are involved in 
any interpretation of the particular kind in question: for this is 
the most trustworthy protection against hidden bias and uncon- 
scious prejudice, and offers an attainable ideal of accuracy in 
place of the impossible and fallacious ideal of the achromatic eye. 

It is probable that those who knew Dr. Hort personally, and 
to whom he opened his full mind, will find it difficult to follow 
our criticism. But yet it remains that to many The Christian 
Ecclesia seems a‘ minimizing’ book. That is, it seems through 
its intense reserve, through the severe self-control with which the 
series of passages has been interpreted, to have lost, in some 
measure, the sense of the whole. Though we may know inde- 
pendently that the changes which are described were, in the 
mind of the author, governed by the Holy Spirit, yet the history 
as it is given leaves upon the mind a sense, not of an evolution, 
but of a series of accidental events. Though it is laid down that 
a society is not a horde of individuals, and that its actions will 
therefore differ from those of a mere horde, yet the description of 
the early days seems, not perhaps more amorphous than any 
single passage considered in isolation will warrant, but infinitely 
more amorphous than the general drift of the passages would 
suggest, if considered as a series. It is possible that if the 
Lectures had received their author’s final revision some of this 
effect might have been modified. We might have looked to find 
in them an estimate of the relation of the Parables of the 
Kingdom, with their strong implications of order and organiza- 
tion, to the ideal of the Church at work in the Apostles. We 
might have looked, perhaps, for a more articulate account of the 
way in which the Apostles passed from the position of mere 
witnesses—if indeed that was the limit of their original function 
—to that of actual governors; or for a fuller exposition of the 
continuity of the Acts of the Church in the history given us by 
St. Luke. These things might have been supplied; but we — 
cannot conceal our conviction that, The Christian Ecclesia is 
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a case in which the method pursued with such brilliant success 
in other regions has revealed its inherent defect. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few words what the outer world, 
apart from his friends and associates, owes to the work of this 
great scholar. Perhaps it may be expressed in these two 
sentences: he recalled us all to the free and exact study of 
the words of Holy Scripture; and, by the example of his 
unflinching gaze upon the truth as he could discover it, he 
vindicated many of the traditional beliefs which a more reckless 
criticism was assailing, and over which a world-weary pessimism 
had already despaired. A recent historian of the Universities of 
Europe has affirmed that Cambridge never produced a single 
first-rate Schoolman. If true, this is, doubtless, a serious mis- 
fortune for the University. But we venture to think that future 
historians will forget this lamentable omission, in view of the 
supreme greatness of some Cambridge scholars of this century ; 
and of this class not the least will be F. J. A. Hort. 


T. B. STRONG. 


ANCIENT CORRECTIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT (7ikkun Sopherim). 


THE student of the Old Testament is so much accustomed to 
the story of the scrupulous care with which the Scribes guarded 
the Sacred Text, counting even its letters, that it comes as a 
shock to him to be told that, according to Jewish tradition, he 
has before him in eighteen places of his Hebrew Bible not the 
original text, but a text altered by the Scribes! In these 
eighteen passages, if we may believe a statement which has been 
frequently made, and perhaps never fully disproved, the original 
reading was altogether displaced from the MSS, as being un- 
becoming (or, indeed, in some cases, almost blasphemous), and a 
Scribes’ emendation took its place, the memory of the original 
reading being preserved in tradition only. 

The fullest account of the matter in English is to be found in 
Dr. Ginsburg’s /utroduction to the Hebrew Bible; and Mr. T. H. 
Weir devotes some pages to it in his Short History of the 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. Dr. Buhl (Kanon und 
Text des A. T., 1891) deals with the subject (pp. 103-105), and to 
some extent? accepts the theory (pp. 251 ff.). The ‘Scribes’ 
corrections, in short, still attract considerable attention, and 
some of them are accepted by serious scholars. 

Yet the evidence alleged for the theory is very thin. The 
early evidence is ambiguous, while what is unambiguous is too 
late to be of any real value. A Midrashic fancy ; an ambiguous 
phrase; a misinterpretation; such seems to be the history of 
the growth of the doctrine of Scribes’ emendation. 

In the present paper I propose to examine the evidence with 


1 In which the theory of emendation is fully accepted. 
? As far as regards the following passages :—Num. xi 15; 1 Sam. iii 13 (in part); 
Ezek. viii 17; Hab. i 12; Zech. ii 8 [12]; Job vii 20; Lam. iii 20. 
Cca 
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regard to the eighteen passages, in order to discover whether 
it is sufficient to prove that our present text is indeed an altered 
text, and that the original readings are really preserved in our 
‘traditional ’ sources. 

The evidence which is to be the subject of this inquiry is 
derived from authorities which may be divided into three classes, 
viz. the Midrashic, the Masoretic, and the Exegetical (com- 
mentators). 

(A.) MIDRASHIM. (These may be roughly described as 
homiletic commentaries on books of the Old Testament. They 
are broadly distinguished from later exegetical works, such as 
those of Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimhi, by their lack of literal 
and grammatical exegesis and of purely critical matter.) Those 
useful for the present inquiry are :— 

(i) Siphré (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, p. 22 b), a very early 
work, revised in the second century of the Christian era, and again in 
the third’. 

(ii) Mechilta (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, p. 39a), composed in 
the second century, and revised perhaps towards the close of the same 
century’. 

(iii) Midrash Zankuma (Mantua, anno 323 = 1563 A.D., p. 32b, 
col. 2), a late work in which Mechi/ta and an earlier Midrash Zanhuma 
were used. The earlier Zankuma* (ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885) belongs 
to the fifth or sixth century. 

To these some writers would add :— 

(iv) Yalkut Shimeoni (ed. B. Lorje, Zolkiew, 1859), a compilation 
by R. Simon of Frankfort (1200-1250 a.D.) from the Midrashim. [Its 
evidence has not been cited in the important Table VI (below) owing 
to its secondary character. } 

(B.) MASORETIC WoRKS. (These deal with the text of the Old 
Testament, but rather as a fixed thing to be guarded in its 
integrity, than as subject to correction and improvement.) The 
chief of these are :— 

(i) The printed Masorah found in Rabbinic Bibles (Bomberg’s and 
Buxtorf’s). (See the passage at the head of the book of Numbers, 
repeated in the margin of Ps. cvi 20.) Cited below as ‘ Masorak 
(printed).’ 

1 According to Schiller-Szinessy (Encl. Brit. misHNAH) neither Siphré nor Mechilta 
was written down before the sixth century A. Ὁ. 

3 According to Eppstein Buber’s is the later recension. It does of contain the 
list of t##kun passages. 
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(ii) The Ochlah w’ochiah (ed. Frensdorff, Hannover, 1864). There 
are two MSS of this work, one at Paris, from which Frensdorff printed 
his edition, containing four hundred articles, and one at Halle’, con- 
taining over a thousand. This second MS, however, does not contain 
the list of tikkun sopherim passages, so that there is grave doubt whether 
the list belongs to the original form of the book Och/ah. The book in 
one form or another is older than Kimhi (1155-1235 A.D.) who quotes 
it by name. 

(iii) The Masorah found in Yemen MSS (B. M. Orient. 1379 of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and 2349 of the year 1469 A.D., 
in the margin of Num. xii 12 (cf. Ginsburg, Jntroduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, p. 350). 

(iv) The Masorah given at the foot of the page containing Zech. ii 
12 [8] in the Codex Petropolitanus Babylonicus of the year 916 A.D., 
reproduced in facsimile by Herm. Strack, 1876. 

(v) The list published from the Baer MS by S. Baer and H. Strack 
as an Appendix (‘ Anhang’) to their edition of Ben Asher’s Masoretic 
work Dikduké ha-t*amim. The editors seem to think (p. 44, note) that 
the list may be the work of Ben Asher himself, who flourished in the 
first half of the tenth century. It is cited in this paper as Ben Asher. 


To the Masoretic lists may be added the isolated marginal 
notes attached to particular passages in Biblical MSS, asserting 
in each case that the particular passage is ‘tikkun sopherim,’ 
or ‘one of the eighteen tikkun sopherim. From the mass of 
MSS I have singled out a few. Each contains Masorah, and 
is representative of an important or seemingly important class 
of MSS. 


(a) Camb. Univ. Add. 465. Sephardic of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Contains the whole Bible. Valuable for its Masorah; cf. 
Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue of Hebrew MSS in Camb. Univ. Library, 
pp. 18, 19. 

(4) Brit. Mus. Orient. 2349. Yemenite of a.D. 1469. Contains the 
Pentateuch. Sometimes supposed to be valuable on account of its 
South Arabian origin. 

(c) Brit. Mus. Orient. 1379 of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Contains the Pentateuch. Probably also Yemenite. 

(4) Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (quoted from Strack’s facsimile 
edition of 1876). Finished in the year 916 A.D. Contains the ‘ Later 
Prophets’ (i.e. Isaiah to Malachi). Valuable as being pointed* on the 


1 Described by H. Hupfeld in ZDMG xxi 201-220. 
? Three or four columns are left unpointed ; see Zech. xiv 5; Mal. i 5. 
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supralinear system and therefore as being probably different in provenance 
from the bulk of Biblical MSS. (The supposition, however, implied in 
the title ‘ Babylonicus’ that it has any connexion with Babylon, or with 
some other place situated equally far towards the East, lacks sufficient 
support to be probable.) 

(e) Camb. Univ. Taylor-Schechter Collection, Job*. A quarto frag- 
ment (centim. 37-5 x 38) of six leaves containing the beginning of Job. 
North African; ‘very old’ (Dr. Schechter). From the Genizah at 
Cairo. 

(f) Camb. Univ. Taylor-Schechter Collection, Job». A quarto (or 
folio) fragment consisting of the lower part of two leaves (centim. 


?x 31). Contains some later verses of Job. Also from the Cairo 
Genizah’. 


(C.) COMMENTATORS. 


(i) Rashi (obiit 1105 a.p.) of Troyes. I have compared the printed 
text of the Pentateuch as given in the Vienna Pentateuch (5 vols. 4to, 
1859) with Camb. Univ. Add. 626, an important MS (fourteenth century) 
not used by Berliner for his edition (Berlin, 1866); see Schiller-Szinessy, 
Catalogue, p. 50. For the Prophets (Earlier and Later) I have compared 
the text printed in Bomberg’s Bible (Venice, ed. 2) with Brit. Mus. 
Harley 150 of A.D. 1257, a MS which contains some important 
variations from the common text. 

(ii) Aben Ezra (1ogo-1168 A.D.) of Toledo. I have compared the 
printed text in Job and Psalms with Brit. Mus. Add. 24896 (fifteenth 
century), and in Genesis and Numbers with Brit. Mus. Add. 26880 
(A. ἢ. 1401). 

(iii) R. David Kimhi (1155-1235 a. Ὁ.) of Narbonne. 


Before tabulating and summarizing the evidence of the 
authorities specified above, I give two of the passages (one 
Midrashic from Mechilta, and one Masoretic from Cod. Babyl. 
Petropol.) in full, in order to illustrate the nature of this evidence. 

(a) Mechilta (ed. Friedmann, 1870, p. 39 a) :— 


‘And in the greatness of thine excellency thou overthrowest them that rise 
up against thee (Ex. xv 7] that is “thou hast greatly magnified thyself 
against him who rose up against thee.” And who are they who rose up 
against thee? They who rose up against thy sons. “Thou overthrowest 
them that rise up against ws” is not written here, but “Thou over- 
throwest them that rise up against ¢hee.” It sheweth that every one 


* Dr. Schechter most kindly called my attention to (e), and I am indebted to him 
and to the Master of St. John’s College for permission to examine (/). 
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who riseth up against Israel is as if he rose up against the Holy One 
(Blessed be He!)... And similarly it saith (x”’n3)), And he that toucheth 
them (pn3) is as he that toucheth the apple of his eye (Zech. ii 8, not 
M.T.]. Rabbi Jehudah’ saith, “The apple of an eye” it saith not, but 
“The apple of his eye” is written ; it concerns (if such a thing may be 
said) the Exalted One, but the Scripture has employed euphemism 
(ainan προ Of the same class (12 is [the passage], Ye 
say also, Behold what a weariness is it! and ye have snuffed at it 
[Mal. i 13], but the Scripture has employed euphemism. Of the same 
class is, For the iniquity which he knew, because his sons did bring a curse 
upon themselves*, &c. [τὸ Sam. iii 13], but the Scripture has employed 
euphemism. Of the same class is, Why hast thou set me as a mark for 
thee, so that I am a burden to myself [Job vii 20]: the Scripture has 
employed euphemism. Of the same class is, Art not thou my king from 
everlasting, O Lord God, that we die not* (nyo: xb) [Hab. i 12, not 
M.T.]: the Scripture has employed euphemism. Of the same class is, 
Hath a nation changed their gods which yet are no gods? but my people 
have changed their glory (Jer. ii 11]: the Scripture has employed 
euphemism. Of the same class is, Zhus they changed their glory for the 
likeness of an ox (Ps. cvi 20]: the Scripture has employed euphemism. 
‘And let me not see my wretchedness |Num. xi 15]: the Scripture has 
employed euphemism. Of the same class is, We have no portion in 
David ... every man to his tents, O Israel [2 Sam. xx 1]: the Scripture 
has employed euphemism. And, 10, they put the branch to their nose 
[Ezek. viii 17]: the Scripture has employed euphemism. When he 
cometh out of his mother’s womb (Num. xii 12]: (from our mother’s womb 
one should have said :) the Scripture has employed euphemism. Also 
here thou sayest, He that toucheth him (12) is as he that toucheth the 
apple of his eye. The Scripture speaketh (if such a thing may be 
said) concerning the Exalted One, but the Scripture has employed 
euphemism.’ 


(The passage from Szphr? reckoned above among the 
authorities for this paper is closely parallel, but offers a shorter 
text.) 

It may be remarked on the passage from Mechilta: 

(1) that the 7zkkun list seems to be ascribed to R. Jehudah 


* R, Jehudah ben Ilai (first half of second century A. D.). 

3 Quoted from the R.V., which is used as far as possible for the quotations given 
in this paper. 

5 Siphré (in the parallel place) reads, that I die not (mor wn), though otherwise 
it agrees with M.T. 

* The usual formula seems to have fallen out. 
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ben Ilai, the pupil of R. Akiva and of R. Tarphon. (Notide the 
return to Zech. ii. 8 [12] at the close.) 

(2) that the isolated emendation given, viz. that on Num. 
xii 12 is not free from suspicion of interpolation. It is indeed 
found in Siphré; but here it reads like an addition to the 
original text. The text of most Midrashim seems to have been 
in a ‘fluid’ state during the early centuries. 

(ὁ) Cod. Babylonicus Petropolitanus (in a footnote referring to 
Zech. ii ὃ [12]):— 


‘Eighteen words are “ikkun sopherim: But Abraham (Gen. xviii 22]: 
My wretchedness (Num. xi 15}: Out of his mother’s womb [Num. xii 12]: 
Did bring a curse [τ Sam. iii 13]: The branch (Ezek. viii 17]: We shall 
not die (Hab. i 12]: Have changed their glory (Jer. ii 11]: Each man’ 
to your tents, O Israel [τ Kings xii 16], twice in the verse; and the 
parallel passage of Chronicles, twice in the verse: And yet had condemned 
[Job xxxii 3]: So that I am [Job vii 20] : Profane* [Mal.i12]: And ye 
have snuffed (Mal. i 13]: Thus they changed [Ps. cvi 20]: Rob (Mal. iii 
8, 9]: The apple of his eye {Zech. ii 8]. 


This is the oldest Masoretic reference which we can date to 
tikkun sopherim. It may be remarked :— 

(1) No kind of hint is given as to the nature of the process 
called tikkun sopherim. 

(2) The list of passages differs from other lists of eighteen. 

(3) No alternative reading is given in any passage. 

Thus it can be seen that the ancient evidence of Mechilta and 
the Codex Babylonicus goes very little way indeed towards 
supporting the common theory of Scribes’ emendation. We 
have two lists of Biblical passages, one of eleven, which speaks 
of the employment of euphemism in Scripture, the other of 
sixteen, which speaks of “#kkun sopherim without giving any 
explanation of the phrase. The two lists between them suggest 
at the most one possible various reading. Not a promising 
beginning for those who wish to establish the common theory! 

Most of the evidence which remains exists in a form similar to 
one or other of the two forms already given. For presenting 
this remainder tabular statements are most convenient, and 


' The word wr, ‘each man,’ belongs rightly to 2 Sam. xx 1. 
2 A verb, 
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accordingly six tables are given here, viz. (I) a table of the 
number of passages affected by tikkun sopherim, according to 
different authorities; (II) the identification of the passages 
according to Midrashic sources ; (III) the same according to 
Masoretic sources; (IV) the same according to marginal notes 
in Biblical MSS; (V) the same according to the commentators 
Rashi and Aben Ezra; (VI) a table of the passages, their 
supposed ‘original readings, and the authorities for and against. 


Taste I. 
The number of tikkun sopherim according to different authorities. 


[Yalkut] . « « 


| Midrash . ἢ ἃ ὦ 
Rashi ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Masorah (printed) ‘ ‘ . [16°] 
Tanhuma (later form)® ‘ τ87 
Masorah of Codex Petropoitan ; ‘ 
Ochlah (Paris . . 18 
Masorah of Yemenite MSS. . 


1 Seven instances (eight reckoning two in Num. xii 12) are given in Friedmann’s 
edition, and Rashi (according to Brit. Mus. Harley 150, though not according to 
printed editions) says on Hab. i 12 that seven instances of tkkun are found in 
Siphré. 

? Job vii 20 is omitted, perhaps through homoeoteleuton ; otherwise the list is the 
same as in Mechilta. 

3 Num. xi 15 is omitted. 

* On Mal. i 13 (printed text = B. M. Harley 150). 

ὃ Seventeen, if two instances are to be counted in Num. xii 12; eighteen accord- 
ing to the heading of the list. 

® The passage giving a list of tikkun sopherim is absent from the (probably) earlier 
recension of Tanhuma published by S. Buber. 

7 Counting two instances in Num. xii 12. 

® Counting two tikkun in Malachi not given in other sources, except that one 
appears in Ben Asher. 

® The list of tikkun sopherim is absent from the Halle MS of Ochlah. 

® On Ezek. viii 17. 

4 The list is the same in contents, but not in arrangement, with that in Ochlah 
(Paris MS). 
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TABLE II. 
Midrashic Lists. 


Second century. Cen ? 
Mechilta* (= Yalbut). Tanhuma recen- 


Second or third century. 
Siphré. 


sion). 


Zech. ii 12 [8] 
Job vii 20 
Ezek. viii 17 
Hab. i 12 

Ps. cvi 20 
Num. xi 15 
Num. xii 12 


Sixth century. 
Breshith R 
Gen. xviii 22 


Zech. ii 12 [8] 
Mal. i 13 

1 Sam. iii 13 
[Job vii 20]* 
Hab. i 12 
Jer. ii 11 

Ps. cvi 20 
Num. xi 15 
2 Sam. xx 1 
Ezek. viii 17° 
Num. xii 12° 


Zech. ii 12 [8]? 
Mal. i 13? 

1 Sam. iii 13 
Job vii 207 
Hab. i 12‘ 
Jer. ii 11? 

Ps. cvi 20? 
Hos. iv 7? 
Job xxxii 3 
Gen. xviii 22 
Num. xi 15 
Num. xii 12? 
1 Kings xii 16 
2 Chron. x 16 
Lam. iii 20 

2 Sam. xvi 12? 
Ezek. viii 17? 


* Rashi (on Mal. i 13) speaks of eleven words of " ’n, but he includes (elsewhere) 
Gen. xviii 22 and Job xxxii 3, which do not appear among the eleven instances of 
Mechilta. For Mid. Gad. see Note II at the end of this article. 

? Quoted according to the supposed original reading. 

3 Omitted (perhaps through homoeoteleuton) in Yalkut. 

* Quoted with the reading n>. 

5 Transposed in Yalkut. 
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IV. 


Passages to which the note’d ’n, or the like, is added in 
specified Biblical MSS. 

Num. xi 15 (a) (δ) (¢) Mal. i 12 (4) 

Num. xii 12 (δ) (ε) Mal. i 13 (4) 

Ezek. viii 17 (4) Job vii 20 (e) 

Zech. ii 12 [8] (4) Job xxxii 3 (2) (/) 

(a) Camb. Univ. Add. 465 (whole Bible). (4) Brit. Mus. Orient. 2349 
(Pentateuch). (ὦ Brit. Mus. Orient. 1379 (Pentateuch). (4) Bady- 
lonicus Petropolitanus (Later Prophets). (e) Camb. Univ. Taylor- 
Schechter Collection, Job*. (7) Camb. Univ. T.-S. Collection, Job ». 

*,* This Table is intended to illustrate the unsystematic way in 
which the note ’D Ἢ is added in the margin in MSS well furnished with 
Masorah. The results for (4) and still more for (a) are striking. 


TaBLe V. 
Passages mentioned by Rashi and Aben Ezra‘ in reference to 
tikkun sopherim. 

Rashi Aben Ezra? 
(asserts tikkun). (repudiates tikkun). 
Gen. xviii 22 Gen. xviii 22 
Num. xi 15 Num. xi 15 
Num. xii 12* Num. xii 12 
[1 Sam. iii 13]* [Ps. cvi 20°] 
Hab. i 12 Job vii 20 
Mal. i 13 Job xxxii 3 
Ps. cvi 20° Hab. i 12” 
Job xxxii 3° 


I have not examined fully the evidence of Kimhi, whose later date makes him 
of less importance as a witness, but according to the printed text he does not notice 
tikkun in connexion with Jer. ii 11; Hos. iv 7 ; Zech. ii 12 (i Jocis). 

? Aben Ezra rejects the ordinary theory of tikkun sopherim in the Sepher Cahoth ; 
and in his Commentaries he nowhere (so far as I can discover) accepts the #kkun 
tradition as yielding trustworthy textual evidence. 

3 Two instances according to the printed text, one only (20x for x) in C. U. 
Add. 626. 

* In the printed text, but omitted in B. M. Harley 150. 

° Aben Ezra deals with this passage as an instance of »»2, comparing 2 Sam. 
xii 14, but he does not use the term "Ὁ ‘n in connexion with it. 

5 Not mentioned i /oco, but cited on Job xxxii 3, according to the common texts, 
but not according to the Mendelssohnian Bible (Firth, anno 565 [1805]). 

* In the Sepher Cahoth p. 74. 

* I have not been able to consult any MS with which to check the printed text, 
though the passage is an important one. 
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From a study of the contents of the foregoing tables we may 
draw several deductions :— 

(1) The “kun tradition lacks definiteness as to (i) the number 
of passages affected, (ii) the identity of the passages, (iii) the nature 
of the change made or supposed to be made in the text. 

(2) The tradition (in one form or another) is a favourite 
element in the Midrashim, including the earliest known. 

(3) The tradition has not an undisputed position in the 
Masorah, as the following facts show :— 


(a) It is doubtful if it had a place in Ben Asher’s Dikduké. 

(4) It is not found in the Halle MS of Ochlah. 

(c) It is only casually noted in Biblical MSS which are 
provided with Masorah. 

(4) The authority of the printed Masorah (in which the 
tikkun list is found) is doubtful, for it is not known 
whether it rests on direct authority of MSS or not. 


(4) The two earliest commentators of greatest name either 
fail to support the tradition in its fullness (Rashi), or treat it 
as a thing which may be set aside (Aben Ezra). 

From the first three of these deductions we may, I think, 
tentatively draw a fresh conclusion, viz. The tikkun tradi- 
tion belongs rather to Midrash than to Masorah, i.e. its true 
bearing is on exegesis, not on textual criticism; the tkkuné 
sopherim are interpretations not readings. This conclusion 
can, I believe, be verified (i) by an examination of the terms 
used in the oldest authorities in rendering the tradition, (ii) by 
a detailed examination of the evidence alleged for each case of 
tikkun. 

(i) The terms used in our authorities with regard to these 
passages are many; tikkun sopherim is only one form out of 
a dozen. Yet a careful scrutiny leaves us with two formulas 
only which are ancient, from which all the rest appear to be 
derived ; these two formulas are 21n2n 73 (‘the Scripture has 
employed euphemism’)! and pp'n (‘ scribes’ correction’) 2, 
Now the first thing to be noted is that the latter formula is 
ambiguous, while the former bears an unmistakable meaning. 

1 Siphré; Mechilta; Ochlah ; Ben Asher; [Yemen Masorah ; Tanhuma]. 


* Breshith Rabba ; Masorah of Cod. Bab. Pet. [and of Yemen] ; printed Masorah ; 
[ Tanhuma]. 
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The phrase ‘the Scripture! has employed euphemism’ is irre- 
concilable with the theory that the text of Scripture has been 
altered by transcribers. It means not that a euphemism has 
been introduced into Scripture, but that it was already found 
there and noted. The second phrase ’D’N ‘scribes’ correction’ 
stands on different ground. It is ambiguous, and /wo views of its 
meaning seem to have been taken by the Jews themselves. 

According to one view tikkun sopherim was a viva voce 
correction (or modification) of Scriptural language authorized 
for homiletic purposes by the Scribes. This seems to be the 
meaning of the phrase adopted in the printed Masorah and 
in Ben Asher. The printed Masorah heads its list with the 
title ppn π' ‘the eighteen expressions [which] 
in reading [are] tikkun sopherim. Similarly Ben Asher intro- 
duces his list with the remark that They are not written 
according to their tikkun, but the wise men of Israel read them 
with tikkun sopherim (Ὁ The scribes interpret 
a supposed euphemism, and their interpretation is called tikkun 
sopherim. 

The other sense given to the phrase zikkun sopherim seems 
to be that of a ‘change’ (mental, not written) made by the 
original writers or redactors of Scripture. ‘Our Rabboth’ writes 
Rashi* ‘turned back in writing thus’ (on Gen. xviii 22), i.e. they 
recoiled from putting into writing a thought which some of their 
readers might expect them to express. A number of phrases in 
which the 7##un is connected with Ezra and the Great Synagogue 
arise, it seems, from this view. 

Such phrases are :— 


(1) ‘Zikkun of Ezra’ (margin of Yemenite Masorah). 

(2) ‘Zikkun of Ezra and the scribes’ (Cod. Taylor-Schechter, Job >). 

(3) ‘Zikkun of Ezra and Nehemiah and Zechariah and Haggai and 
Baruch’ (Cod. Taylor-Schechter, Job 5). 

(4) ‘Zikkun of the scribes, even of the men of the Great Synagogue’ 
( Zanhuma). 


(5) ‘Zikkun of the scribes, or as some say Zikkun of Ezra’ ( Yemen 
Masorah). 


1 The Heb. nnn corresponds with the Greek τὸ γεγραμμένον or τὸ γραφέν. 
2 Surely not ‘ call them fikkun sopherim.’ 
5 Or the editor of Rashi’s Commentary, see below, p. 405. 
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To these may be added :— 

(6) ‘Ezra made a “ékkun’ (wry jpn; Ochlah in its heading to the 
passages). 

(7) ‘The scribes made a “kkun’ (Rashi on Job xxxii 3)". 

Probably the “kun tradition is connected with the tradition 
which ascribes the redaction of several books of Scripture to the 
Great Synagogue. According to 4 Esdras xiv το ff., Ezra, with 
five companions, re-wrote under inspiration the Law (the whole 
Old Testament apparently ; omne guod factum est in saeculo ab 
initio, quae erant in lege tua inscripta) which had been burnt, pre- 
sumably by the Chaldeans. This tradition was a favourite one 
with the Fathers, from Irenaeus downwards (Bensly-James, 
Fourth Book of Ezra, Texts and Studies, vol. iii, no. 2, p. xxxvii), 
but in origin it is almost certainly Jewish. Certainly those 
scholars who disbelieve in the existence of the Great Synagogue 
ought to feel their belief in the ordinary doctrine of twkkun 
sopherim shaken. 

(ii) It now remains to examine each instance of “ikkun sopherim 
by itself, in order to decide by a consideration of external evi- 
dence, and of internal probability, whether it is likely that our 
present text is an altered form, and that the original form is 
preserved in the ¢ékkun tradition. 

The first passage to be examined is Gen. xviii 22. It is not 
marked as tikkun in the earliest Midrashim, Siphré and Mechilta, 
but the Breshith Rabba (sixth century) xlix 7, has the remark, 
*‘R. Simon said, This is “kun sopherim, for the Shechinah was 
tarrying for Abraham. The fuller form of the same comment 
is preserved in the Midrash Shemoth (not earlier than the tenth 
century ὃ) xli 4,‘R. Simon said, Come and see what is written, 
And the men rose up from thence and looked toward Sodom 
(Gen. xviii 16), &c. It was due [for the Scripture] to say 
(wbx "ποῦν qos nnn xd), And the Lord stood yet before Abraham, 
but it is “kkun sopherim. The tradition quoted in the name 

1 The terms in which ékkun (or hinnut, as the writer prefers to call it) is described 
in Ben Asher are at first sight mutually contradictory. The list itself begins 
thus :—‘ And Abraham stood yet. “And the Lord stood yet” it was, but the 
Scripture has employed euphemism.’ The phrase ‘it was’ (77) is, however, 
probably an abbreviation of the phrase used in Ochlah, ‘One should have said’ 


(Ἐπ). (Cf. the wow ἡ en of Mechilta (on Num. xii 12).] The preface to the list 
denies that the sopherim ‘ blotted out and wrote afresh.’ 
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of R. Simon is to the effect that the author of the text quoted 
wrote one thing, when it was to be expected that he would have 
written quite another. He employed euphemism. There is nothing 
here of a transcriber emending the text which lay before him. 
The comment of Rashi on this place is based upon R. Simon’s 
tradition, but it is somewhat fuller in wording. Its conclusion 
runs thus, ‘This is tkkun sopherim: [for our Rabboth made 
a change (“turned back ἢ) in writing thus 
The bracketed words (the genuineness of which is doubtful), 
though at first sight they seem to favour the common theory 
of zkkun sopherim, will nevertheless bear an explanation which 
yields no support to the theory. ‘Our Rabboth’ may be identi- 
fied with the sopherim just mentioned, and by the sopherim we 
may understand, as has been said above, the original writers or 
redactors of books of Scripture. The statement that these 
writers or redactors ‘made a change’ or ‘turned back’ in 
writing ver. 22b is easy of explanation. After writing that 
‘ the [three| men’ went towards Sodom, the natural continuation 
was to write, But the Lord stood yet by (by*) Abraham. But 
something checked the pen before it could write the bold words; 
there was a change, and the Scripture ran, But Abraham stood 
yet before the Lord. Thus since the meaning of the clause is 
ambiguous and its genuineness doubtful, this comment does not 
justify us in counting Rashi as a witness for the common theory 
of tikkun sopherim. It may be added that the versions (Targum, 
Peshitta, LX X *, Vulgate) give no hint of the supposed ‘ original 
reading.’ A’ > ©’ in Field’s Hexapia are silent. | Kautzsch and 
Socin in their German edition of Genesis (1888), in which the 
‘Quellenschriften’ are distinguished typographically, take the 
‘original reading’ into the text. Delitzsch, however, who had 
more Rabbinical learning than Kautzsch and Socin, rejects it. 

The next instance is Num. xi 15. Here Siphré (ed. 
Friedmann, p. 25a) gives the paraphrase, ‘Let me not look 
upon the retribution which is to come upon them. Rashi 
accordingly writes in loco,‘ Their wretchedness (or “their evil” 
nnyn3) one should have written, but the Scripture has employed 
νὰ ΩΝ from C. U. Add. 626 ; the clause is omitted in some MSS, cf. Berliner, 
m 

? So Rashi (according to C. U. Add. 626). 3 Cod. A; Lucian; Aiat B. 
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euphemism; and this is one of the “ikkuné sopherim' for the 
euphemizing and correction (pn) of the language.’ The same 
writer, however (on Job xxxii 3), has a different remark on the 
text of Num. xi 15. He writes: ‘ Thy wretchedness (or “ Thy 
evil” ny73) one should have written, but the Scripture has 
employed euphemism.’ Thus we have two ‘original readings’ 
offered us by one authority in the place of the present Masoretic 
reading, My wretchedness. The inference can hardly be avoided 
that Siphré and Rashi are not stating facts, but offering sugges- 
tions ; they are as it were playing with the text in order to point 
out that Moses’ evil was the people’s evil, and that a people’s 
evil was their God’s evil. This is plainly the view of Aben Ezra 
(ix loco) who points out that the reading Wy wretchedness gives 
good sense, and then adds ‘and there is no need for “kkun 
sopherim. This is not the way in which one would speak of 
a real variant. | Again the versions (Targum, Peshitta*, Vul- 
gate*) give no support to the ‘original reading.’ LXX B has 
τὴν κάκωσιν sine add., a reading which may be significant, but 
cod. A and Lucian have pov, and the Lyons Pentateuch (O. L.) 
meam, in agreement with the M.T. A’ Σ΄ ©’ in Field are silent. 


The common interpretation of the t#kkun tradition breaks 
down hopelessly in this instance. The evidence for classing 
Num. xi 15 among the “kkun (or kinnui) passages is very early 
(Siphré and Mechilta), but early evidence fails to prove that a 
genuine various reading of this verse has been preserved by tradition. 


Num. xii 12. On this passage Siphré (ed. Friedmann, p. 28 a) 
comments as follows :— 


‘From the womb of his mother. [It should be,] “From the womb of 
our mother,” but the Scripture has employed euphemism in respect to 
this phrase. And half of his flesh is consumed. “ἨΔ of our flesh” 
ought to have been said (112 J™¥ ΠῚ) in the sense in which that 
expression is used in the passage, For he is our brother, our flesh’ 


Rashi (i /oco) has a similar comment, based no doubt on 
Siphré. But it is important to note that there is no assertion 
either in Rashi or in the Szpfré of an alteration of the text by 
early transcribers. The Szphré simply points out that a certain 


IT omit the word mnna, ‘ in the Law,’ with C. U. Add. 626. 


Verified. Lee=B.M. Add. 14425 (a.D. 464); Cod. Ambrosianus; edition of Urmi. 
5. Ne tantis afficiar malis. 
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passage would yield good sense, if read differently from the 
traditional reading. Such remarks on the text are not uncommon 
in Midrashim and in the Talmud}! That the “kun tra- 
dition has here preserved a true various reading is a statement 
wholly devoid of support. No version preserves the supposed 
‘original reading.” The w/a nehwé, with which the Peshitta? 
renders ΠῚ bx, comes probably from the μὴ γένηται of the 
LXX (which often influences the present text of the Peshitta), 
and should not be rendered (as in Walton’s Polyglot) by e¢ zon 
simus. The ἐκ μήτρας μητρός sine add. and the σαρκῶν αὐτῆς of 
the LXX and the paraphrase of the Targum (‘ Pray now for 
the dead flesh which is in her’) in no way suggest the 1w3 
of the z#kkun, though they show that the ἸῸΝ and wa of the 
M.T. gave trouble to translators. 

1 Sam. iii 13. Here neither the M/echilta nor Rashi asserts 
that the scribes made an alteration in the text. The latter 
writes, 72 loco :— 


‘ Because his sons were cursing them (pnb). Cursing me (5) one 
ought to have said (rend mn), but the Scripture has employed an 
euphemism.’ [The comment is absent from B. M. Harley 150. 


In this instance the versions offer readings which need some 
consideration. The Peshitta ὃ, either paraphrasing ond or reading 
ny, gives were reviling the people. The Greek (Codd. AB and 
Lucian), however, is more suggestive ; it reads κακολογοῦντες θεὸν 
[ot] υἱοὶ αὐτοῦ. Similarly Lucifer of Cagliari (a valuable authority 
for the Old Latin), as cited by Sabatier, gives Quoniam 
contemnentes Dominum mala locuti sunt filii eius. Thus we 
have Rashi, the LXX, and Lucifer agreeing that the object of 
the verb were reviling is not πῦρ. On the other hand the 
difference between Rashi and the LXX, and again between the 
LXX and Lucifer, as to the actual word to be supplied, shows us 


1 ¢PLayInG’ wiTH THE Text.—Bab. Talm. Héagigah (fol. 13 a) on Prov. xxvii 26 
(The lambs are for thy clothing) :—‘ Do not read it lambs (Ὁ 29), but hidden things 

Bab. Talm. Shabbath (fol. 55 a) on Ezek. ix 6 (and begin at my sanctuary) :—‘ Do 
not read it at my sanctuary (ΡΟ) but at my sanctified ones (wNP).’ 

In neither case is the ‘emendation’ put forward as an existing variant, but 
simply as an occasion for a particular lesson to be enforced. 

3 Verified. Lee = B. M. Add. 14425 ; Cod. Ambrosianus ; edition of Urmi. 

* Lee = Cod. Ambrosianus ; C. U. Add. 1964; edition of Urmi. 
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that their agreement is on a matter of interpretation, not of 
reading. We can read neither Ὁ with Rashi, nor θεόν with the 
LXX ; evidence such as this does not carry us behind the 
reading ond 

2 Sam. xvi12. Rashi’s comment on this passage is simply, 
‘The Lord will look upon my eye, i.e. wpon the tears of my 
eye’ (so Targum). Clearly the commentator did not include 
this passage in his list of t#kkun sopherim. Neither do the 
versions testify to the supposed original reading of the passage. 
LXX (codd. A B [Lucian]) gives ἐν τῇ ταπεινώσει pov (i. 6. *3y3! 
for ‘xy3). Field gives no variants from LXX. The Masorah 
itself, as represented by the Kri and C’thib, reads for the 
former upon my eye, and for the latter upon my iniquity (or 
upon my punishment), and altogether ignores such a reading as 
with his eye. Peshitta® and Vulgate agree with LXX. 

On 2 Sam. xx 1 Rashi has no note at all. The Peshitta°, 
Targum, LXX, and Vulgate, agree with the M.T. No varia- 
tion from the ordinary text is cited in Field. In 1 Kings 
xii 16, and in the passage parallel with it, 2 Chron. x 16, the 
Peshitta*, Targum, LXX, and Vulgate, give no hint of any 
reading ‘ gods’ for ‘tents.’ Field cites no variant from the later 
Greek versions. Rashi is silent on 1 Kings xii 16; on 2 Chron. 
x. 16 he has a note, but no mention of ##kkun sopherim. 

On Jer. ii 11 neither Rashi nor Kimhi* has any note. 
The LXX, Peshitta®, Vulgate, and Aquila apud Field, agree 
with the M.T. Theodotion and Symmachus are not cited. The 
rendering of the Targum seems to represent the 133 of the M.T., 
‘They have forsaken my service for the sake of which I bring 
upon them glory.’ 

Ezek. viii 17. Rashi has a long note on this passage, but 
makes no mention of ####un. Kimhi, however, remarks ‘ Their 
nose: it means (1%1> ΠΙΥΥῚ) my nose, but the Scripture has employed 

1 So the printed Masorah in quoting this passage among the eighteen, though it 
does not profess to give the ‘original reading’ of any passage affected by tkkun 
sopherim. B. M. Orient. 1379 also has 

3. Lee = Cod. Ambrosianus ; Ο. U. Add. 1964 ; edition of Urmi. 

8 Lee (1 Kings xii 16) = Cod. Ambrosianus ; C. U. Add. 1964; edition of Urmi. 

* Aben Ezra seems not to have commented on Jeremiah. 

5 The reading of Lee (here and in the instances in Ezek., Hos., Hab., Zech., and 


Mal.) has been verified by comparison with Cod. Ambrosianus; C. U. ‘LI. 2. 4’ 
(Edessa, 1173 a.p.); and Ὁ, U. Add. 1965 (Nestorian, fifteenth century). 
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euphemism, and it is one of the eighteen words which are tikkun 
sopherim. The versions give no support to a reading ‘8X. The 
LXX (ὡς μυκτηρίζοντες) is perhaps too free a rendering for 
absolute certainty, but the three later Greek versions apud 
Field, and the Peshitta’, Targum, and Vulgate support ὃθ δ 
without doubt. 

Hos. iv 7. Neither Rashi nor Kimhi makes any mention 
of a variation here. The LXX and Vulg. agree with the M.T. 
No variation from the M.T. is recorded in Field from Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. On the other hand the Targum 
(with which the Peshitta* agrees almost ad /iteram) has what is 
almost a dikkun of its own, they changed their 
glory for shame.’ 

Hab.i12. Rashi writes :— 


‘The prophet says, And thou, wherefore dost thou keep silence at all 
this? Art not thou from everlasting, my God, my Holy One, who diest 
not we). And this which is written We shall not die 
is one of the “kRuné sopherim which are in Scripture, for the Scripture 
has employed euphemism ; cp. (}21), And ye have snuffed at it { Mal.i 13], 
and there are seven ὃ similar instances which are set forth in Sihré. And 
according to the “kun sopherim the interpretation is this, Art thou not 
my God from everlasting? My Holy One, give me not for death into 
his hand,’ 

Again LXX and Vulg. agree with M.T., except that with 
Siphré and Mechilta they read x for xb. Field gives no Greek 
variant, but Symmachus, quoted by Jerome, gives ‘ut non 
moreremur’ an idiomatic rendering of the Masoretic text. 

The Targum, however, reads podyd np 771», which is a para- 
phrase of non xd. [The Peshitta 4, (‘without law!’), is 
probably a corruption of nm) xb, which should be taken in 
agreement with the M.T. as a first person plural.| Lastly, it 
must be noted that Siphrz quotes the passage with nN wr 
for nwa xd. If the text were otherwise settled, we might 
pass over this fresh reading as due simply to inaccurate 
quotation, but under the circumstances we are bound to take 
note of it. We are left, then, with three possible readings 


* Verified ; cf. note *, p. 408. 3 Verified. 
* B. M. Harley 150 reads so7 1 121 for the mam 750 of the printed text. 
* Verified. 
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(1) mo: M.T., LXX, Vulg. [Pesh.?] ; (2) non Targum ; (3) niox 
Siphréz. To these must perhaps be added (4) mx Zanhuma'. 
It must be confessed that the weight of the evidence thus 
displayed is decidedly in favour of the nim: of the M.T., and 
the ¢ikkun tradition does not turn the scale in favour of nvon. 
The Targum contains a Midrashic element, and its reading here 
is not improbably a Midrashic play on the original reading, viz. 
that of the Masoretic Text. It should be mentioned here that 
the tendency to avoid anthropomorphism is far from universal 
in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Sometimes an exactly 
opposite tendency makes itself strongly felt. Thus in Siphri 
(ed. Friedmann, 22 b) it is said that when Israel went into exile 
to ‘Edom, the Shechinah was with them, and when they 
return the Shechinah will return with them. 

Zech. ii 12 [8]. Neither Rashi nor Kimhi mentions “kkun 
in connexion with this passage. LXX and Peshitta read 
wy ‘his eye, Targum xy ‘his eyes.’ The Vulgate, however (as 
printed in Stier and Theile), has ‘tangit pupillam oculi mei’ (i. e. 
ἊΨ the alleged ‘original reading’), but some MSS (affected, 
perhaps, by the LXX through the Old Latin) read eius or sui 
for mei. Field cites nothing here from the later Greek versions. 
It is not uninteresting that Siphr2, Mechilta, Shemoth Κα. (δ 13), 
and the printed Masorah, together with five [seven] MSS cited 
by Kennicott, give yn23 for y23, and that LXX has ὡς ἁπτόμενος, 
and the Targum One spirit of glossing inspired 
them all. 

Mal. i 12. This instance is without visible means of support 
from versions and commentators. As an interpretation it is 
correct : Ye profane it means Ye profane my name, Ye profane me. 

Mal. i13. Rashi? writes (é loco) 

‘Ye say also, Behold a weariness, i.e. a lean beast and one driven 
away (nxdnn), for we were poor and there was no power in our hands to 
vow choice offerings ; and in this sense Jonathan has interpreted, Behold 
we brought our fulness (“the best that we had”). And ye have snuffed 
at it (mw DNMaM). This is one of the eleven words of “kkun. At 
me they pointed [the word] (11p*), but the Scripture has employed 


* In Tanhuma most of the passages are quoted in their ‘original’ form, so that 
Mm is strictly speaking a variant of non. 

? Emended from Β. M. Harley 150, which varies considerably from Bomberg’s 
text (2nd edit.). 
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euphemism, and af ἐξ is written (Im “INn31). And ye have snuffed [at it), 
i.e. “and ye have made [it] waste away”; [onn5n] is in the sense of 
blowing away with the breath. [ Ye have snuffed] at me and at my table.’ 


This passage suggests no alteration of the consonantal text at 
all. It tells us that punctators (all or some only ὃ) added a point 
to suggest the reading of " for}. The written text, however, is 
clearly stated to be in (at 27); the ‘mx (at me) is simply an 
unveiling of a supposed euphemism of Scripture. The versions 
here give an uncertain sound. The Targum, the Vulgate, and 
Cod. δὲ and Cod. 311 (according to H. P.) of the LXX as well 
as the Complutensian edition support the Masoretic Text. On 
the other hand the Peshitta has w’ nephhéth b’hdn (Cod. Ambros.), 
‘And I rejected them’ (the sacrificers), or (C. U. ‘Ll. 2. 4’; 
C. U. Add. 1965) δ᾽ ἀξ»: ‘them’ (the sacrifices). Similarly LXX 
(ABQT) has ἐξεφύσησα αὐτά. 

Mal. iii 8, 9. Here the expression D'yasp onX ‘ye rob’ 
(R.V.) is supposed to be substituted for the original reading, and 
it has been supposed that the πτερνίζετε (=0D°3Py ΠΕ) ‘ye attack 
in the rear’ or ‘ye trip up’ of the LXX represents this original 
reading. But the supposition lacks support; one only of our 
authorities mentions Mal. iii 8, 9, as a “kun passage at all, and 
even that one does not give us the alleged displaced reading. It 
seems, in fact, that the LXX guessed, as do the rest of the 
versions, at the meaning of a rare and obscure word. A’S’O’ give 
ἀποστερεῖτε; Vulgate configitis; Peshitta fal’min ‘ye injure’; 
Targum ‘D3p Ἴ) ‘ye provoke me.’ From a passage so obscure 
it is well to keep out the obscure subject of z#kkun, since there is 
so little authority for introducing it. 

Ps. cvi 20. Here Rashi (iz /oco) gives no hint of any 
variation ?, but Aben Ezra writes :— 


‘ Thus they changed their glory. An euphemism for the glory of the 
Name*; cp. [2 Sam. xii 14] Because thou hast verily despised [the 
enemies of the Lord). And there the euphemistic expression is in 
reference to David the king by way of reproof; and he said not to him, 
Because thou hast verily despised the Name. 


With this note of Aben Ezra agrees the Targum 7p n° p75 
pI, ‘and they changed the glory of their Lord,’ but the 


1 But see his comment (quoted below) on Job xxxii 3. 
? i.e. ‘the glory of Jehovah.’ 
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agreement need not necessarily be more than an agreement in 
interpretation. Aben Ezra does not say anything about a change 
of reading. LXX B, Peshitta, and Vulgate support the M.T. 
The LXX variant τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ (δὲ “5 ART) is probably a cor- 
ruption introduced from the parallel place (Jer. 11 11). Field is 
silent. 

Job vii 20. On this passage Rashi mentions no variant, but 
Aben Ezra writes :— 


‘So that Iam a burden to myself (by). A tikkun sopherim although 
the interpretation is certain (132) without a “έν. 

The LXX here stands alone among the versions in supporting 
the alleged original reading ; it reads εἰμὶ δὲ ἐπὶ σοὶ (-- 75») 
φορτίον. (This σοί may, however, be derived from the σοῦ of the 
previous clause.) Peshitta, Targum, and Vulgate agree with the 
M.T. Field is silent. 

Job xxxii 3. Here Rashi writes :-— 


‘And yet they had condemned Job, This is one of the verses in which the 
scribes have corrected (O™51D 13pm) the language of Scripture ; and they 
passed by their silence a condemnatory judgement in reference to the Omnt- 
present (ὩΥΡΌΠ ‘ads we) one ought to have written, but the Scripture has 
employed euphemism (31n3n 733). Compare [Ps. cvi 20], Zhus they 
changed their glory for the likeness of an ox ; my glory one ought to have 
written, but the Scripture has employed euphemism’. Compare also 
[Num. xi 15], And let me not look upon my wretchedness (“my evil”); on 
thy evil one ought to have written, but the Scripture has employed 
euphemism. Compare also many places [cited] in Siphré and in the 
Masorah magna.’ 

Aben Ezra on the other hand (i loco) writes :— 


‘And it is written (31n21) that it is an instance of “kun sopherim, but 
they who say so, know that which has been hidden from me.’ 

Three of the versions (Peshitta, Targum, and Vulgate) repro- 
duce the M.T., while the LXX gives no support to the 
supposed original reading, for it has καὶ ἔθεντο αὐτὸν εἶναι ἀσεβῆ, 
with the variant εὐσεβῆ, which is plainly a secondary reading. 
A’S’O’ apud Field are silent. 

Lam. iii 20. Neither Rashi nor Aben Ezra (whose com- 
mentary on Lamentations, however, is rather slight) mentions 


* This whole sentence is omitted in the Firth Bible (anno 565 = 1805 A. D.). 
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a variant. The versions, Peshitta, Targum, LXX, and Vulgate, 
support the M.T. There is nothing in Field to support the 
wikkun. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have already drawn tentatively (p. 402) the conclusion that 
the z#kkun tradition is not Masoretic (i.e. textual), but Midrashic 
(i.e. exegetical or, more accurately, homiletic). This conclusion 
was based on the nature of the documents in which the daZa of the 
subject are contained ; it is supported further by the consideration 
of each passage in detail. There is no confirmatory evidence in 
favour of the ‘ original reading’ of Gen. xviii 22. Of Num. xi 15 
the utmost which can be said is that the reading of LXX B 
throws a slight doubt on the M.T. In Num. xii 12 the two 
‘original readings’ are impossible as readings, possible only as 
flights of homiletic fancy. In 1 Sam. iii 13 the M.T. is probably 
corrupt, and the tradition of the sopkerim may be said to be no 
worse than the emendations of the Peshitta and the A.V. The 
reading restored in 2 Sam. xvi 12 is simply a homiletic fancy. 
The ‘ original reading’ alleged in the group of passages consisting 
of 2 Sam. xx 1; 1 Kings xii 16; 2 Chron. x 16 is merely a 
theological reflexion. A similar remark may be made regarding 
the group, Jer. ii 11; Hos. iv 7; Ps. cvi 20, In Ezek. viii 17 the 
obscurity of the heathen rite alluded to has opened the door to 
the play of fancy. In Hab. i 12 we get a very early and very 
daring homiletic flight ; that is all. In Zech. ii 12 [8] the meaning 
of the M. T. and of the ‘ original reading’ is the same in substance, 
only if we read "yy we introduce a change of speaker between 
‘bw and the end of the verse; no ‘reverence’ is saved by the iy 
of the M.T. As regards Mal. i 12 and 13 and Job xxxii. 3 the 
tikkun tradition is simply theological comment. Mal. iii 8, g is 
an instance too obscure to be discussed further. Job vii 20 
is a difficult passage which the ‘original reading’ makes more 
difficult still. Lam. iii 20, according to the M.T., yields satisfactory 
sense, no other reading has any support from the versions. 

The whole evidence leads us back to the play of homiletic 
fancy on Zech. ii 12 [8] (Siphr2, Mechilta, Tanhuma, Cod,Bab. Pet.) 
and to a parallel play of the same fancy on Num. xi 15; xii 12 
(printed and Yemen Masorah). The homiletic commentators found 
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parallels for these first three passages, and passage was linked 
with passage until the chain was long. Next the purpose of the 
list was misunderstood in some quarters and the list was introduced 
(but by no means invariably’) into Masoretic works, at first as 
an appendix*. Scholars like Aben Ezra, Ben Asher, and Ben 
Addereth protested against popular notions regarding t#kkun 
sopherim, but the list when once placed among the traditions of 
Masorah continued to be misunderstood and the effects of the 
mistake are with us to-day. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


1 Not in the Halle MS. of Ochlah. ? Ben Asher. 


Note I. Dr. Schechter has pointed out to me that the number ‘ eighteen” 
appears in Shemoth Rabba v 5 as the number of the places which the LXX 
translators ‘changed for Ptolemy the king.’ Elsewhere these alterations are 
reckoned at ‘thirteen’ or ‘fifteen,’ and not more than fifteen instances are ever 
specified. From this and many other like facts ‘eighteen’ would seem to be 
a merely symbolic number. 


Nore II. Dr. Schechter kindly allows me to make use of a MS in his own 
possession (Bamidbar, paper, 23 lines to a page, τοὺ in. x 7$in., foll. 242) of the 
Midrash Haggadol, of which he is preparing an edition (‘ M. H. edited from Yemen 
MSS by S. S., Camb. University Press’). It is cited in Table VI as Mid. Gad. It 
agrees in the list (foll. 70 Ὁ, 71 a) of ##kkun passages in contents (but not in order) 
with Mechilta, except that it has 1 Kings xii 16 instead of 2 Sam, xx 1, and that it 
omits Num. xi 15. This last passage should perhaps be added to the text of Mid. 
Gad. to make up the number eleven, for the Midrash im loco (fol. 62 a, line 7) seems 
to base its comment on the reading ory12. Unlike Meshilta the Midrash Haggadol 
adds in its list the ‘original reading’ of each passage. Like Yalkut it cites with the 
formula, ‘ Similarly thou sayest’ 12 


DOCUMENTS 


TWO CHAPTERS OF ST. JOHN IN GREEK AND 
MIDDLE EGYPTIAN. 


THE manuscript from which the following texts are transcribed was 
acquired from Egypt some years ago by the British Museum, where it 
bears the number Or. 5707. It is by the kindness of Professor R. K. 
Douglas that I am permitted to publish it here. 

The MS consists of twelve conjugate leaves and one single leaf of 
parchment, making 26 pages, being quire Γ' complete in eight leaves, 
and five of quire 4. A page, when complete, measured 27 x 23 cm. 
Scarcely one, however, is now intact; worms or mice have often eaten 
far into the leaf, and damp and dirt have rendered several passages 
illegible. Beyond this, the MS is a palimpsest, and the texts here dealt 
with, being the earlier, are often further obscured by the later writing, 
of which the ink is much darker. 

The text is in two columns of 20 or 21 lines each, the height of 
a column varying from 18} to 214 cm. There are some nine to twelve 
letters in ordinary lines ; less where a clause ends. On palaeographical 
grounds the MS may be assigned to the sixth century. The script is 
a large upright uncial, of the type of the Cod. Marchalianus (Q) in the 
letters &, A, K, A, RR, τ, W; but in €, O, C the forms are quite 
rounded, as in Cod. Dubl. rescript. (Z), or in Zoega’s class iii or iv’. 
The fragment shows those two distinguishing marks of the older Middle 
Egyptian MSS—the letter Gj with an extra backward curve in the tail, 
and the © in the upside-down position *. 

Initials are slightly enlarged, recede beyond the other lines, and are 
accompanied by a short horizontal stroke above them in the margin. 
No other ornament is found. 

The punctuation is difficult to reproduce with accuracy, owing to the 
condition of the MS. I have printed the colon—the sole stop that 
occurs—only where I could certainly see it. The Greek text has no 
breathings or accents; superlineation in the Coptic is rare, and has 

* Catal. Codd. Copt. tabb. II, III. 


3 Cf. Krall in Mitth. a. d. Sammi. Rainer 1, 111, and Crum, Coptic MSS from the 
Fayytim p. 1. 
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been omitted here. It should, however, be noted that the fT has the 
stroke above it’, and that some short words with consonantal endings 
have the comma, e.g. ER&2’. I terminating a line is represented by 
a stroke, not now in every case visible ; and this system is preserved in 
the transcript. . 

The older text consists of St. John’s Gospel iii 5 to iv 49 (but with 
iv 19-23 and 35-45 partially wanting), in Greek and Coptic—the 
former occupying the first, the latter the second column on each page. 
From the quire-marks we may assume that the volume originally began 
with this Gospel.“ Both Greek and Coptic texts are continuous in the 
MS: for the convenience of readers they are here broken up into 
paragraphs. 

Several fragments of similar bilingual MSS are known; the special 
interest of this one lies in the dialect of its Coptic text. That dialect is 
one of those classed together as ‘Middle Egyptian’; but whether it 
represents the idiom of the Fayyam, or that of the Memphitic neigh- 
bourhood, cannot yet be decided, owing to the lack of any standard by 
which to recognize the distinguishing characteristics of these. It is 
probable that in early times a much larger number of spoken dialects 
existed in the Nile valley than our present written material represents. 
That material shows us, at any rate, the Sa‘idic as the clearly-defined 
written idiom of all the southern districts, from Nubia* to beyond 
Thebes. Some fragments remain to exemplify its early northward 
spread over the province of the ancient dialect of Achmim*. Certain 
features differentiate slightly the MSS of Eshmunein from those of 
Thebes, but further down the river, at Taha near Minyeh, we meet 
with vestiges of another quite peculiar idiom‘. The district between 
this and the Fayyfim has produced nothing, beyond of course examples 
of the eventually all-pervading Bohairic ; but the Fayyfm itself gives us 
not merely the so-called ‘ Fayyimic’ of countless legal, commercial, and 
private documents, but also several varieties of this, each showing the 
results of northern Bohairic influence in differing degrees’. Finally, 
before the Delta is reached we have the dialect of Memphis, which, 
though found further north, shows less of the Bohairic taint than does 
the language of some Fayyém texts. 

The relationships of the Mid. Eg. dialects, as shown in their Zterary 
(biblical, liturgical, &c.) as well as their documentary (deeds, letters, &c.) 


1 Cf. Hyvernat Album p. 17, no. 50. 2 Cf. Recueil de Travaux xxi 223 ff. 

5 e.g. a fragment of the Ep. of St. James in the British Museum, from Achmim, 
written in a Sa‘idic idiom, but retaining distinct Achmimic features—features not 
wholly unknown even in some Sinuthian MSS. 

* Cf. Krall in Corp. Pap. Rain. 11, 99. 

5. e.g. nos. vii, xiii, xxxix in Crum, /.c. 
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remains, to their Sa‘idic and Bohairic neighbours, are hard to state 
definitely. It appears to me clear, at any rate, that, as with the better 
known idioms, the language of the Mid. Egyptian literary texts has, for 
every-day usage, become more or less effete—especially as regards 
vocabulary. Its most characteristic words have been generally replaced 
by those corresponding in the greater dialects. 

The question, too, as to the number of Mid. Eg. Bible versions is 
still unsettled ; nor does our present text assist much in its solution. 
The only MS giving any of the same passages in a Mid. Eg. dialect, 
Cod. Borg. Basm., no. 2', presents a text identical, but for a few 
slight phonetic differences, with ours. A comparison, on the other 
hand, of our text with the Sa‘idic and Bohairic versions? shows the 
balance of agreement somewhat in favour of the latter, both as regards 
vocabulary and syntax. While, for instance, the words ΔιΑΆΟΙΠΙ, 
ελοζω (answer), owt, XITIHI, and the forms ελετιπ 
and other Greek verbs and nouns, OC, 
TEIT-, MXE are distinctively Bohairic, scarcely any occur which 
could be claimed as peculiar to the Sa‘idic. 

Yet these are but dialectical peculiarities, and cannot be said to 
separate one version from the others. Test-passages, however, to 
indicate the relation of our version to either the Bohairic or the 
Sa‘idic, are rare. The most important is in ch. iii 31, where it agrees 
with the Bohairic in adding the words ‘who is above everything’ ; 
and in iv 17 the Coptic (though not the Greek) again agrees with the 
Bohairic in omitting ‘to him’; but in several other passages (where 
the Sa‘idic is not extant for comparison) the collation given below 
shows that it differs from the Bohairic. It would appear, therefore, not 
to agree wholly with either of the two major versions. 

In most important points the Coptic text closely follows the readings 
of the parallel Greek text ; as in iii 13 in omitting the addition, in iii 25 
by reading ‘ Jew’ sing., in iii 27 by preserving the ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, in iii 34 in 
the reading ὁ θεός, in iv 9 by adding οὐ yap συνχρῶνται, and in iv 23 the ἐν 
πνεύματι at the end. On the other hand, in iv 14 ἐγώ, and in iv 35 ἔτι, 
omitted in the Greek, are rendered by the Coptic; while in iv 17 αὐτῷ, 
inserted in the Greek, is absent from the Coptic. 

The Mid. Eg. text is in many points interesting for itself, and shows 
the following unknown or rare forms :— 

1 Zoega, l.c., p. 149. 

3. What is available of the former version is to be found in Woide’s Appendix &c., 
79 ff.; Tuki’s Rudimenta, 183; Maspero’s Etudes, I, 280 ff.; von Lemm’s Bruchstiicke, 
20 ff. ; deg. Zeitschr., 1886, 104; Pleyte and Boeser’s Manuscrits coptes, 74; Brit. 


Mus., MSS Or. 4717 (6), and Or. 3579 Β (35). For the latter, Horner’s (Clar. Press) 
edition of course suffices. 
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1. In iii 5 this=Greek ἐὰν μή, Sa‘id. ECT Boh. 
ACQTELRL-; in iii 13 it has €- following and=Greek εἰ μή, Sa‘id. 
EIALHTE!, Boh. EAHA €-. I have not met with the word elsewhere. 
It is no doubt connected with the in Zoega, Catal, 
609, n. 8 (vid. Erman, Aeg. Ζ,, xxxii 130). 

2. €9,06& ICTE-. In iii 19 this=Greek μᾶλλον... ἤ, Sa‘id. ?, 
Boh. AAOM (In iv 1 it=Greek ἢ, Sa'id. €9,0°€-, 
Boh. €9,0TE.) It is a variant of EQ,OVS ICAE, Zoega, lc. 151, 
154, 156%. 

3. KEC (and perhaps KEEC). In iii 16, 21, iv 8, 15 this =Sa‘id. 
X€KAC or €-, Greek and Boh. iva, ΙΔ. The same form is found 
in a Mid. Eg. fragment of Romans xi in the British Museum. 

4. AAMT and Aatic. The first of these forms has not been 
before noticed. It occurs in iii 13, 27, 32, iv 27, where it=Greek 
οὐδείς or οὐδέν, Sa‘id. AAAS, Boh. 9,AT; while in iv 33= 
Greek τις, Sa'id. and Boh. O€&, ΟὟ ΔΕΙ͂, though elsewhere (St. Matt. 
xiii 34, Mark viii 30, ix 8, 9°) itoi8eis, μηδείς, Said. ARF, Boh. 
AAMT is also found in a Berlin fragment, P. 5569, in St. John i 3, 
where it=Greek οὐδέν, Sa'id. Boh. 9,AI- 


5. MEAMOCWT in iii μονογενής. Sa‘idic compounds of ΠΉΡΕ 
omit the p(A). 
6. RLAGJ in iv 16 is the imperative of RRAWE. 


It remains for me to draw attention to some of the scribe’s errors in 
the Coptic text. 

In iii 18 for NTAY, in iv6 for in iv r2 
MECW for MECCW, in iv 27 perhaps for μέν, in iv 46 ET AYTE- 
for ET&YTpe-. Whether the peculiar forms OWSAEI Ἰουδαῖος, 
OTCIAES, P,JOCIAES. ᾿Ιουδαία are to be regarded as errors may be 
doubted “. 

Of the more recently written text—in Coptic—it must for the present 
suffice to say that it is divided into two parts; the first consisting of 
arithmetical tables, somewhat similar to those in Baillet’s Greek MS 
(Méms. de la Miss. frang. au Caire, 1X), the second giving formulae 
referring to the calculation of various dry measures. 


1 The Sa‘id. form would be *ERREWE. 

3 This shows ‘that Peyron's emendation, Lex. 341, was.superfluous. 
3. Méms, Inst. Egypt, τι. 

* In Rom. ii (fragm. in Brit. Mus.) the form OSJAE] oecurs. 


[NoTE ON THE CHAPTER-DIVISIONS IN THE GREEK TEXT, 
PP, 422, 424, 430. 


It will be noticed that the Greek text of the fragment here published 
has at three points, iii 19 iv 1 iv 45, chapter-headings: a word of 
explanation about them may be advantageous to prevent misconception. 
They do not in the MS occur continuously with the text, but are in 
each case at the top of a page (as in the Greek uncials A N Z), and 
refer therefore not necessarily to the exact verse at which they stand, but 
only to some verse on that page. The exigencies of printing prevented 
their being placed in the margin: but they have been distinguished by 
special type. 

They correspond exactly to a system of rirko or chapter-divisions 
which is found in some of the most ancient MSS of the Gospels, 
ACN RZ, all of the fifth or sixth century. According to this system 
St. Matthew has 68 chapters, St. Mark 48, St. Luke 83, St. John 18, as 
follows: a’ περὶ τοῦ ἐν Kava γάμου, 8 περὶ τῶν ἐκβληθέντων ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, 
y περὶ τοῦ Νικοδήμου καὶ Ἰησοῦ, & περὶ καθαρισμοῦ ζήτησις, ε΄ περὶ τῆς 
Σαμαρείτιδος, ζ΄ περὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ βασιλικοῦ, and so on. Some Coptic MSS 
(see Horner’s edition I liv &c.) give this as an alternative system, 
under the title ‘the great chapters’: though in St. John by adding 
two titles at the end (after the Greek 18th) they raise the total to 20. 
Putting together the evidence of these Coptic MSS and of our sixth- 
century bilingual fragment with what is known or conjectured of the 
place of writing of some at least of the group AC N RZ, it certainly 
looks as if this chapter system had some connexion with Alexandria.] 
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ΠῚ. 5. AMHN COI EAN MH TIC TENNHOH εξ YAATOC Kal 
TINC Oy AyNaTal EICEABEIN EIC THN βδοιλειὰν TOY 6. TO 
ΓΕΓΕΝΝΉΜΕΝΟΝ €K THC CapKOC Capz ECTIN Kal TO ΓΕΓΕΝΝΉΜΕΝΟΝ εκ 
ΤΟΥ TINC TINA €ECTIN ἡ. MH @aYMACHC OT! ΕἸΠῸΝ COI Ael 
FENNHOHNAI ANDOEN 8. TO TINA θέλει TINE! Kal THN 
QWNHN AYTOY ἀκούεις AAA οὐκ O1AAC πόθεν Kal 
Ὑπάγει OYTOC ECTI TAC Ὁ FETENNHMENOC εκ TOY TINC g. ἰδπ]ε- 
KpIOH Ni[KO]AHMOC [kal εἾιπεν ἀγίτω dy[NaTai] TayTa 
το. [ἀπ]εκριίθη 16] [Kali εἰπΐεν aly[tw] cy εἰ ὁ διδδοκδλος τοὺ IHA 
Kal TAYTA OY γινώςκεις 11. AMHN AMHN AEC CO! OT! O OLAAMEN 
ABAOYMEN KAl EWPAKAMEN MAPTYPOYMEN THN MAPTYPIAN Ἡμῶν 
Oy AamBaneTe 12. Εἰ TA ΕΠΊΓΕΙΔ ΕἸΠῸΝ YMIN Kal OY Ππιοτέγετε 
πῶς EAN YMIN τὰ ἐπουρᾶνιὰ {πιστεύετε 13. [Kat oyAleic 
aNaBleBH]KeN εἰς O]YpANON MH ὁ εκ TOY OYpaNoy KaTaBac 
YC TOY ANOY 14. KAB@C M@YCHC YYWCE™ TON EN TH 
OYTWC YYWOHNAl λεὶ TO YN TOY ANOY 15. INS Trac 
© THCTEYWN EIC AYAYTON EXH ΖΩῊΝ AIGNION 

16. OYTWC γὰρ HPATTHCEN O BC TO” KOCMON WCTE TON YN ΔΥΤΟΥ 
TON MONOTENH EAWKE EINA TAC O THICTEYWN EIC AYTON MH ATTOAHTAI 
ἀλλ EXH Z@HN AI@NION 17. OY [ap ATIECTEIAEN ὁ θς TON YN 


A collation of the Greek text, using Tischendorf’s apparatus criticus with some 
corrections, gives the following results. The reading of the MS occupies the first 
place in each instance. 

iii 5. τοῦ θεοῦ: so NCABLT'AAT and nearly all other authorities; τῶν οὐρανῶν N* 
511, Evst. 26, al. pauc., e m, and some patristic quotations. 

6. σάρξ ἐστιν : so most authorities; 161, most Old Latin MSS and Syr.°"* add 
quia de carne natum est. Similarly after πνεῦμά ἐστιν the same authorities add gusa 
deus spiritus est. Syr.*'™ adds only the second clause. 

8. καὶ ro}; so NBL and most authorities ; ἢ ποῦ A, 511, most Old Lat. ouTos : 
so MS, for οὕτως. ἐκ τοῦ πνεύματος : so most authorities; ἐκ τοῦ ὕδατος καὶ τοῦ 
πνεύματος ᾿ξ, many Old Lat. (a ὁ e ff? m), ϑ' τ. "τ. sin- 

10. ὁ Ἰησοῦς & 69, and a few other cursives; Ἰησοῦς ABL &c. The MS reading 
is uncertain, but there are some indications that it had 6. 

12, οὐ πιστεύετε : so most authorities, including Sah.; οὐκ ἐπιστεύσατε EH, a few 
eursives, Boh., Syr.P* πιστεύετε: 80 ΤΌ Ab 77,2], Boh., Sah.; πιστεύσετε NABEL 
ὅς. ; πιστεύσητε GHKMYA'l 1, 22, 28, 69, 124. 

13. ἀνθρώπου : so, without addition, NBLT> 33, Sah.; +6 ὧν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ATAATI 
&c., Old Lat., Vulg., Syr. omn., Arm. The Bohairic MSS are very evenly divided. 

14. Μωυσῆς: so NBKLST® 33 ὅς. ; Μωσῆς AEGHMUVIAA &c. 

15. εἰς αὐτόν : so NAAT &c., most Old Lat.; ἐν αὐτῷ BT, best Vulg. MSS; 
én’ αὐτῷ L; ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν A. avavrov: so MS, by dittography. ἔχῃ : so NBLT® 
1, 22, 33, 118, 124, 161, 209, a f, Syr.™*- Ραὶ. Boh., Sah.; ἔχει EFHMS; μὴ ἀπόληται 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔχῃ ΑΓΔΛΠ &c., ὁ ce 76 1 Vulg., hark. 

16. αὐτοῦ: so NtALT® and nearly all authorities; om. N*B. εἰς αὐτόν : so 
most authorities; ἐπ’ αὐτῷ L; ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν T>. ἔχῃ: so the older uncials and Text. 
Rec. ; ἔχει EFHMLA &c. 
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ΠΙ. 5. FAW MEK χε- 
6. mixna eRalA οτοδίρξ 
xe[Aixac mex] πε ποεχπετηπο[} mkecan 
WAKCWTERR EASC MNKCAOTH EM XEAqMHOT 
eRar to T aqnegh [erwn] terre 
πιθι e[Kar] 9. AYEAOTW 
NXE MIKOAHRKROC Mexey 62.4.9. 
πὶ το. MxE INC Nexey 
xent[a]xne ποερ, [xanic|pA aww δ͵κοδουπ 
ACW TENRLETARLETPH TETENXI 
et 12. Εὐχε NANKED! AIKAOT NETEN 
14. ABW KATA ETARRWECHC XICI 
SLTUDAY OITEPHRAOC NTEIPH 
CTETCIMN EASY’ Movwity, 

16. Tel TaptTe TEH eTaPf 
Kee[c ογεὰπ er [EA 22 ]- 
TaKsa ποίχῇ movwne, 17. 
em Taova λαπειώηλι en[Ko]caroc’ 
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ΔΎΤΟΥ €IC TON KOCMO™ INA KPINE! TON KOCMON AAA INA CWBH O KOCMOC 
δι ay[tloy 18, © πιοτεγῶν εἰς AYTON OY Κρινετδι" O AE MH 
TICTEYWN HAH KEKPITAI OT! OY MH πεπιοτεγίκεν) εἰς TO ON[OMA TOly 
mono[renoyc] Yy τοὺ [@y] 19. AYTH AE ECTI H TO 
wc EAHAYOEN εἰς TION] KOcMON [Kat Hr [ot ANJOI MaA[AON TO] 
cxo[toc τῖο φὼς [HN rap alytw™ πονηρὰ ta epra] ΖΉΤΗΣΙΣ 
ΠΕΡῚ KA@APIZMOY: 26. Tac fap 9 dayAa TMpaccodn mice! TO 
Φῶς Kal OYK EPYETAI πρὸς TW INA MH EAETYOH τὰ εργὰ AYTOY 
21. Ο AE TIOIWN THN δληθειδ EpyeTal πρὸς TO wc INA Φδνερωθη 
τὰ ayYTOY OT! EN θῶ ECTIN 

22, META TayTA HAGEN O IC κίδι] οἱ μάθητδι [ay]t[oy] THN 
1OYAAIAN ΓΗ͂Ν Kal eke! AleTpIBEN MET AYTW Kal ἐβλπτιζεῖ 23. HN 
AE Kal IWANNHC BaTITIZWN EN Effyc Toy oT! yAa{Ta] 
πολλὰ [HN] exe! Kai {πἀ]ρεγινοντο [κ͵]δι 24. OTIOY 
rap [HN] BeBAHMeNoc εἰς THN [φ]γίλ]δκην ὁ []]ώδννης 

25. ΕΓΕΝΕΤΟ OYN ZHTHCIC EK τῶ MABHTWN IWANNOY Μετὰ Ιθυδδιου 
KaBapicmoy 26, Kal HABON πρὸς TO” IWANNHN Kal ΕἸΠῸΝ 
paBBer Oc HN META COY T[E]paN TOY 1OpAANOY ὦ Cy MEMAPTY- 


pHKac oyTolc] Kai πάντες ερχοίνἾτδι πρὸς ay[Tjon 
27- ATIEKPIOH τω δίννης Kal εἰπὲν OY AYNATAI AaMBaNEIN ad 
€ayTOY OYAEN MH Ἢ AEAOMENON δύτίω εκ TOY] Οὐΐρδνου 


17. αὐτοῦ: so ATAATI, Old Lat., Vulg., &c.: om. NBLT® 1, 22, 118, 209, 262, 
Sah. κρίνει: so MS, for κρίνῃ. 

18. ὁ δὲ μή: so ALT*TAATI &c., Old Lat., Vulg., &c.: δέ οπι. NB Zl. οὐ μή: 
μή alone all authorities. 

19. of .. . σκότος: so generally; of ἀ, ἠγάπησαν τὸ σκότος μᾶλλον BN. αὐτῶν 
πονηρά: so NABGKLT°UAII; πονηρὰ αὐτῶν EFHMSVYA. 

20. τω: so MS, for τό. τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ: so NBLT'TAA διά. ; αὐήοῦ τὰ ἔργα 
AKI; τ ὅτι πονηρά ἐστιν LA 13, 33, Boh. 

21. τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ: so LU 33, 69, most Old Lat.; αὐτοῦ τὰ ἔργα Ne (N* oi. the 
passage by error) ABT &c. 

23. Ἰωάννης: so generally; 6 Ἰωάνης B. 

24. omov: so ΜΒ, for οὔπω. Ἰωάννης: so NCALTAATI &c. ; 6 om. Evst. 47. 

25. ov; so generally ; δέ N* 47, Boh., ὅτ. τ. ζήτησις : so generally; συνζή- 
τησις R* (probably from οὖν ζήτησις). Ἰωάννου: so generally; τῶν Ἰωάνου Β. 
Ἰουδαίου : so N°ABLTAA*II*, Syr.*0-; Ἰουδαίων ἐξ the Ferrar group, Old 
Lat., Vulg., Boh. 

26. ἦλθον... εἶπον: so generally; ἦλθαν... εἶπαν ΒΚ. ἰδού: so D 1, 209; 
ἴδε generally. 

27. ἀφ' ἑαυτοῦ : so LA, the Ferrar group, Syr. Ῥδέβ. hark. pal, Boh. ; om. generally 
αὐτῷ : the Ferrar group adds ἄνωθεν. 
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Hec enfxocaroc] Kec 
na 
[2 lines lost.] 

NceneT en en πὴ ac Taq ετεπεπελπιο- 
Tewvin et PHAH xeraTeqer- 
ENAEH λαπελποζωτ 19. TIE! 
Aenle πριεπ χελπουύδιπ' Aq! EMKOCRROC 
χεπευρ,θηοί τῇ tap ao. 
ετελρῳωθ εἰρδ qaract agnovait aww 
a. MH AE NTagq eTIAr 
Kec e&[ar] xeagqerro[s] 

22. πε] ac aq INC 
NHC AE ριίως ορπεπ 
WAALY ECXIXWKERL' 24. NEAANATOSS, Tap 
πιωλππης [e]meqtTeKs 

25. OFM MXE OFZTHTHCIC OFTE NMALAOHTHC 
[avi π]εχεν nleq] πη eTenag 
SLETPH [2 or 3 let.] eTANTY [Ic qflxwKear [δ΄] 
cennoe THAOT a7. afqedAosw] πχίε 
e8ar ovaetTy neq eRar 

1 So in Matt. xiii 48 (Bouriant), 
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28. aytjoi ymei[c moi] mapty[pei]te OT! εἰπὸν οὐκ O XC AAA 
a{trjectaAme[Noc] εἰμὶ εμίπρο]οθεν 29. [0 εχϊων THN 
[Ny]MpHN νυμίφιο]ς Ec[TIN] 0 AE Φιλοὺ TOY NYMOIOY ECTIN ὁ ECTHKWC 
KAl AKOYWN AYTOY χὰρὰ Yalpel διὰ THN G@NHN TOY NYM@IOY* AYTH 
OY” H χὰρὰ H EMH πεπληρωτδι" 30. €KEINON AYZANEIN EME AE 
εἐλδττουοθδι 


31. 0 ἀνῶθεν EPYOMENOC Ἔπᾶνὼ TIANTWN ECTIN O [WN εκ τηΐς 
[ek THe γης εἶοτι Kal εκ THC THC λάλει ὁ εκ TOY OYNOY 
EPYOMENOC ETTANG €CTIN 32. 0 EWPAKEN KAI HKOYCEN 
TOYTO MAPTYPel Kal THN MAPTYPIAN ayTOY ογδεις. λὰμίβδ]νει" 
43. 0 AABN ayToy [TH]N MapTypia~ [ec}dpari[cen] oT! θς [aAHO]Hc 
ectl 34. [ON γὰ]ρ ὁ 6c] Ta pHMaTa Toy By AaAel 
oY fap €K METpOY διδῶσιν ὁ BC TO TINA’ 35. Ὁ THp aratia TON 
YN Kal ποντὰ AEAWKEN EN TH YEIPEI aYTOY 36. © πιοτεγω" εἰς 
TON YN €XEl ZWHN AIWNION' O AE ἀπειθῶν TO YO OyK οψετδι 
ΖΩῊΝ AAA H ΤΟΥ BY MENE! ETT AYTO™ 

IV. τ. ὡς OYN ο ἴς [E. ΠΕΡΙ THE ZAJMAPITI[AOZ.] HKOyca~ 
{or qalpicaion ἰοτι] TE πλειοΐνδ)]ς μάθητὰς Kal βάπτιζει 
1@A~ NHC 2. ΚΑΙΤΟΙΓΕ ayTOc Οὐκ EBaTITIZEN’ δλλ᾽ οἱ 


ayToy’ 3. APHKEN THN I0YAAIAN’ Kal ATTHAGEN πάλιν THN 
Γδλιλδιὰν 


28. μοί: so ABDGKLT? &c.; om. NEFHMVYI. εἶπον : so generally; εἶπον ἔγώ 
Β; ἐγὼ εἶπον Τὴ Syrcur- obs so D al, οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐγώ NABLT? &c. 

29. ἐστίν after νυμφίου: so MS, by scribe’s mistake. αὐτοῦ: so generally; 
ἐξ places after ἑστηκώς. 

31. 6 ὧν ἐκ: so generally; ὁ δὲ ὧν ἐπί ἐξ"). ἐπάνω πάντων ἐστίν : so NCABLT® 
ΔΛΠ, cfg 4, Vulg., hark. pa!.. ΒΟΉ, ; om. ND 1, 22, 118, a be J, Syr.cur 

32. 6: so NBDLT? 1, 22, 33, 118, 209, a ὁ εἰ, Syr.™", Boh.; καὶ 6 ΑΓΔΛΠ, cf ff? 
& 9, Vulg., Syr.pesh- hark. τχρῦτο: so ABLT® &c.; om. ND 1, 22, 28, 118, ὁ 4775}, 
Boh., pesh. 

34- δίδωσιν ὁ θεός : so.AC*DIAATI, most Old Lat., Vulg., Syr., Boh.; ὁ θεός om. 
NBC*LT? 1, 33, be fi. 

35. δέδωκεν : so generally; ἔδωκεν DK. χχειρει: so MS, for χειρί. 

36. 6... xa: so generally; ἵνα ὁ... ἔχῃ Ὁ. δὲ ἀπειθῶν : so N"ABCDLT® 
&e. ; δέ om. δ" α 47 . ζωήν: so NABCDT® &c.; τὴν ζωήν EFHLM &c. 
μένει én’ αὐτόν : so generally; ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν μένει ἐξ ὁ. 

ἷν 1. ὁ Ἰησοῦς: so NDA I, 22, 118, 209, ab ce ff? /, Vulg., ϑγτ. Pesh-, Boh. ; ὁ κύριος, 
&c., fq, Syr.™ ἥ: so generally; om. AB*GLT. 

. Ἰουδαίαν : so generally; +-yiv D 1, 13, 69, 106,124,ab¢ fl. πάλιν: so 


I, 33, 69, 124, 346, a bce f ff? I, Vulg., Boh., Syr.cur- βίη. pesh.; om, 
AB*TAATI &c., Syr,bark- 
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2. NTATEM TETENEARRETPH MHI 
KESIXAC KENAMAK EMME MCC 2AAL ATTAOTAI 


πετορ! edreTY eqcwTesr 
AHHT’ Ter OF πε Marea aqxwK Ehar 30. 
nTene[!] eTaranes x[i]cr anax ae πτ δοίε]δ 4] 

31. πετ e[Rar] osenxifcr 
CICATIXICH THAOT 32. Πετ Δ πεν 
edkaqy δὼ mer 
33. ΠΗ ETAXI MTEGARETRLETPH 
Chpavizi xePf ovareme 34. tap 
eTad> nngex: n[te Of] 
[55.5.2] ov Tap ρποτα[ἢ em 
σΓ1Χ] 36. NeTEATICTEwIN ae ἐπαηλι 
OCANTEY Nowwity, Mayazenes, mHae nTaq 
NEATUICTECIN ENYHAL EM 
οὐσώπτ NTE HT 

IV. 1. ETAQIALUI MxE τῆς xeatowTesr Nxe πιφὰ.- 
Ppiceoc XEAINC KW NEC] MOVATA ALARAOKTHC 
XEYTAWKERR ICTEIWAIIKC 2. KETOITE 
IHC NTAqG em MEqRRAOHTHC 
3 NAAT AqKwW McwY Ait 
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4. ἔδει AE ayTO™ ArepyecOal Ala THC Camaperac 5: 
OYN Εἰς πόλιν THC CaMAPEIAC AETOMENHN TIAHCIO™ Toy 
Χωριοὺ OY EAWKEN 1AKOB ΙΪω:᾿σηῷ Tw Y@ ayToy 6. HN δε 
ekel ΠΉΓΗ TOY O OYN IC κδικο πιδκὼς εκ THC Οδοιποριὰς 
exadicen ὄγτως ET TH ΠΉΓΗ: Wpa ἦν ὡς EKTH™ ἡ. EpyeTat 
γίυϊνη εκ THC camapelac aNTAHCal yAwp" λέγει ayYTH ὁ IC AOC MO; 
THEIN 8. O1 Γὰρ MADHTAI AYTOY ATTEAHAYOEICAN EIC THN ΠΌΛΙΝ INO 
τροφὰς aropacwci~* 9. λέγει OYN AYT@ ΓΎΝΗ H CaMapeITIC πὼς 
cy Ιογδᾶιος wn πὸίρ emoy] πεὶν [διτίεις rynai[kjoc camapi{tidjoc 
OYCHC’ OY Γὰρ CYNYp@ Tat CamapiTatc’ Io. ATTEKPIOH IC 
Kal €ITIEN AYTH H εἰδεις THN λωρεὰν TOY BY Kal TIC ECTIN O AET@N 
CO! AOC ΜΟΙ TEIN’ CY AN HTHCAC AYTO™* Kal EA@KEN AN COI YAWP 
11. λέγει ayT@ H KE ANTAHMA εχεις᾽ Kal τίο] dpeap 
εοἶτι "] [Bjady’ ποθὲν OYN TO YAWP TO ZON™ 12. MH CY 
MEIZWN εἰ TOY TipC ἡμῶν OCTIC EAWKEN H[MIJN TO ᾧρεδρ [Kai] 
ayToc €Z aytToy emien Kal Οἱ ayToy’ Kali τῇδ Opemalta δυ]του" 
13. [attex]pi6H TE [kai εἰἶπεν ay[TH ὁ πιίνω]ν εκ Toy [yAa]Toc 
Toy[toy] διψίηςει) [πϑλιὴν 14. OC A AN ΠΊΗ €K TOY yAaTOC OY 
εγὼ AWCW AYTW@ OY MH AIWHCH εἰς TON AIMNA ἀλλὰ TO AWCH 
ayTw [re|NHcetal εν ayT@ ΠΉΓΗ yAaToc ἰδλλοίμενου [εις 


4. Σαμαρείας: so ABE?FGHK &c.; Σαμαρίας NCDE*LT'A. Similarly where the 
word occurs elsewhere. 

5. οὗ: so C*DLMS 1, 28, 33, 157, 209; 5 NABC*T’TAAT &c. Ἰωσήφ: so 
generally ; τῷ Ἰωσήφ NB. 

6. xaxo—|maxws: so MS, for xexomaxdés, by a common mis-spelling. ἐκάθισεν : 
so this MS alone ; ἐκαθέζετο all other authorities. ἐπὶ τῇ πηγῇ : 30 generally; ἐπὶ 
τὴν πηγήν L. 

7. γυνή: so generally; τις γυνή ἐξ ὁ, Boh., Sah. πιεῖν: so ΑΒ ΟἾΓΔΛΠ ἂς. ; 
πεῖν N*B*C*DL. 

8, ἀπεληλύθεισαν : so generally; ἀπῆλθον L. 

9. οὖν: so N°CABCDLT? &c., Old Lat., Vulg., Sah., Syr.Ds"*-; om. N*V* 1, 61, 220, 
Boh. Σαμαρεῖτις : so ΑΒΓΔΛΠ &c.; Σαμαρῖτις NCDLT®. Similarly 
with Sapapeiridos. πεῖν: so N*AB*C*DLT®; πιεῖν ὅς, οὐ... 
Σαμαρίταις : so N*SABCLT® &c.; om. a be. 

10. ἡ «das: so MS, for εἰ ἤδεις (so also A). πιεῖν : so N°AB*C® &c.; πεῖν N*B* 
C*DLT®. 

11. ἡ γυνή: so generally; ἐκείνη N*; om. B. οὖν: so ABCLT? &c.; om. ND, 
a be ff* Syr.cu- sin. pesh.. Sah, 

12. ὅστις: so ἐξ; ὅς all other authorities. 

13. 6 Ἰησοῦς: so ΛΠ"; 6 om. NABCDLT? &c, 

14. ὃς δ᾽ ἂν πίῃ : so generally; ὁ δὲ πίνων ἐξ"). οὐ μή: so generally; μή om. D. 
διψήσῃ: so C°AI &c.; διψήσει NABDLMT'T. ὃ δώσω: so ΑΒΟΙΓΔΛΠ; ὃ ἐγὼ 
δώσω NDMT?, most Old Lat., Vulg., Syr.»*rk- pal. 
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ngcit: Rar omTcasrapia 

Aenne erafrakw]K Terq rtiw- 
πέωμηλι 6. ownnrTH ae 
cane] 7. mxe char 
MLA NEXE THC Mec’ Tacu 8. 
SLAOHTHC TAP E9,AHI ETMOAIC KEC ποεὼπ 
9 Nexec own nxe 
KETIWC NTAK ENTEKOSIAEI KEACTIN 
NTAT E&NAK NCARKLAPITHC’ 
TAP ΠΠΙΟΔ Δ PITHC 
10. NXE IHC Mexeqy mec’ χεεπεδίλοδοῖ 
nfawpes tte Pf Aww NETXW Me 
XEATIC NTACwW NTA MarAceACTIN 
πε πωπρ, rr. Nexe 
neq] χεπσς [ovac] {τ [3 or 4 let.] NTAT[K 
12. MH NTEK οὐπδ α΄ 
Net nen mremjwf ρῶς mécw 
13. AYEAOTW πχε IHC Mec’ χεουδπ 
miki etTnecw am τῷ. 
NH ae ear efneTery meq 


\ 

Ε 
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δι[ων]ιον" 15- λέγει [™poc] ayton [H ryNH] Ke δοίς μ]οι ToyTo 
To [yAw@p] ina mH διψίω) μηδὲ ερχοίμδι] [eNGade δ͵ντλζειν) 
16. Aerel aYTH IC PWNHCON COY TON ANApa’ Kal ελθε 
enOade 17. ΔΊΤΕΚΡΙΘΗ H ΓΎΝΗ Kal EITIEN δύτω" OYK EXW δνδρὰ 
λέγει aYTH O IC KAAWC εἰπὰς OT! ANAPA Οὐκ eXW 18. πέντε 
rap aNApac ecyec* Kal N[YN] ON ἔχεις OYK ECTIN COY [ANH]p 
[aAH@lec pHKac]. 


23. TOYC NpOCKYNOYNTAC AYTON ἐν TINI 24. TINA 0 OC’ Kal 
ΤΟΥ. TIPOCKYNOYNTAC AYTON ἐν TIN] Kal Δληθειὰ δεὶ TIPOCKYNEN 
25. λέγει H ΓΎΝΗ οιδὰ OT mec(ciac] eEpyeTal ὁ λεγόμενος XC 
OTAN €AOH EKEINOC ἀνδγίγεϊλει HMIN TIANTA 26. Aerel ayTH ὁ ic 
εγὼ ei[mi 0] λάλων ε[οἱ] 

27. Kal ἐπὶ τούτω [Ἡλθ]ον οἱ μίδθητἾδι δυΐ του] Kal εθδυίμδζ)ον 
οτι μείτὰ γγίνδικος ογδεις [μεν͵τοι εἰπε [TI] ZHTEIC H τι 
[AaAeic] μείτ δυίτης 48. ]KeN οὐν [THIN YApIAN [ayT]HC H 
[kat] ἀπῆλθεν [ec] THN λέγει τοις [ἀν]οῖς 29. δεγτε 
[iJAere aNON [o]c εἰπεν mot [TraN]TA Oca ΜΗΤΙ OYTOC ECTIN ὁ 


xe 30. €ZHAGON OYN εκ THC TIOAEWC KAI HPYONTO ayTO™ 
31. Εν AE τῶ METAZY HPWTW™ AYTON OF MABHTAI λέγοντες 


15. διψῶ : so generally; δειψήσω Ὁ. ἔρχομαι: soNCEFGHKLMA; ἔρχωμαι AC 
ΒυνΓΔΠ; διέρχομαι B; διέρχωμαι ἐξ", 

16. ὁ "Ingots: so N°C?7DLT &c.; 6 om. ΑΛΠ; ὁ Ἰησοῦς om, BC*. 
ἄνδρα: so B 69, 74, 248, 254; τὸν ἄνδρα σου generally. 

17. αὐτῷ: so BCEFGH, a 6 J, Sah., sin- pesh-; om. NCADKLM &c., most 
Old Lat., Vulg., Boh., Syr.b*rt-; %* also om. καὶ εἶπεν. "οὐκ ἔχω ἄνδρα: so 
ΑΒΟΊΤΔΛΗ; ἄνδρα οὐκ ἔχω NC*DL. εἶπας : so ΑΒ ΌΌΙΓΔΛΠ &c.; εἶπες NB*. 
ἔχω: so ABCLT ἃς. ; ἔχεις ND, bce 

18, ἀληθές : so generally ; ἀληθῶς NE. 


σοῦ τὸν 


23. ἐν πνεύματι : so one cursive (124), α 5; om. all other authorities. 

24. αὐτόν : so NCABCD®L &c.; om. N*D*, ὦ 7. δεῖ προσκυνεῖν : so NCABCL 
&c.; προσκυνεῖν δεῖ ἐξ). 

25. οἶδα : so generally; οἴδαμεν N°GLA 13, 33, 69, Boh., Sah. πάντα: so 
generally ; ἅπαντα ΒΟ", 

27. ἐπὶ τούτῳ : so generally; ἐν τούτῳ X*D, Boh. Aor: so generally; ἦλθαν 
B*; ἐπῆλθαν ἐξ", ἐθαύμαζον : so NABCDGHKLMITI &c. ; ἐθαύμασαν ἘΞΒΌΥΓΔΔ, 
Sah. εἶπεν: so generally; {αὐτῷ ND, ὁ 77), ϑ'υτ. Boh, 

29. ὅσα: so AC*DLT &c.; ἅ NBC*, a d eq, Sah., Boh., Syr.¢¥™ sin- pech. 

30. οὖν: so NA 1, 69, ef2q; om. ABLTAT]; καὶ ἐξῆλθον CD, Syr. omn. 

31. δέ: so &c.; om. NBC*DL. 
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XINHI εοσωπρ, Nayaenes, 15. ΠΕχε Tcpizer πες} 
XENOC’ ALAS πη|[1] KEC NT[Aqj} 
On [ovlac € 

[2 lines lost.] 
16. ΠΕχΧΕ IHC Nec ATW 2AKH 
emeizne’ AcEAOTW πχε mMexec™ neq 
oe: [πε͵ῖχε IHC πες’ [xe]Karwe 
arxac 18. [va]p 
πε [nJofer] aww πεικείοτε etTen[exne fitlov 
ne[g,e1 εἾππε eTarAxac’ 

[vv. 19-23 lost.] 

23. [9 24. 0{1]- 
fintane Of a[vlw netTnleorwyt neq] 
clowwyt π[εῇ 5. πε- 
xec neq πχε mxe 
sxzec[iac] x[en5cpc] εὐὼπ 
πιϑι' 76. Mexe IHC mec xeana[Kne] π 

[1 line lost.] 

21. PARTIE] ATI NEYRRAGHTHC πδτ- 
xac xeaxkwT ncaownt 1 eTReov mKwext mernec 
28. Τοριιϑαι ae δοκὼ 
εριουπ ETMOAIC Mexec 29. 
τἀλετἝππεν eTaqxfe 2 1 eT ai- 
[εὐ τοῦ] Meme nm5Cpc zo. &wr ae 
“QONTMOAIC Aww 

Not space for 2,008 πηι. 
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paBBe: dare 32. 9 JE EITIEN ayTOK εγὼ darein. 
HN YMEIC OYK O1AATE 
33- €AETON OYN OF MABHTAI πρὸς AAAHAOYC’ MH TIC HNETKEN AYT@ 
arein’ 34. λέγει ayToic ὁ [ic] Emon δρωϊμὰ 
{3 lines lost] 
Kai τ]ελειωοίω) faytloy to epro~ 35. [ovly Ὑμεῖς λείγετ]ε oti 
τείτραμἼηνοε [ectin κ͵δι θείριεμο]ς ερχ[εἶϊτδι "δου λίεγω) 


[5] ΠΕΡΙ [TOY YY TOY BAZIAIKOY] 
45. €A€ZANTO AYTON O1 HANTA EWPAKOTEC OCA ETTOIHCEN EN 
IEPOCOAYMOIC EN TH EOPTH ΚΑΙ AYTOI γὰρ HAGON ELC THN EOPTH™ 

46. HABEN OYN TIAAIN EIC THN THC γδλιλδιὰς ὉΠΟῪ ETTOIHCEN 
TO YAWP OINON” Kal HN TIC BaciAIKOC OY YC HCOENE! EN Κἀφάρνδουμ᾽ 
47]. OYTOC akOycac OT! IC HKEI EK THC EIC THN γδλιλδιὰν 
OITHAGEN TIPOC AYTON KAl HPWTA INA KATABH Kal TacHTal aYTOY TON 
Υἱὸν HMEAAEN γὰρ ATIOONHCKEI~ 48. oyn 0 Τὸ προς ayTon’ 
MH cHmela [κΔ}} Tepata Oly MH πιοτεγοητε' 49. λέγει 
προς ay[Ton] ο BaciAiKoc [KE] 


83. ἔλεγον οὖν : so generally; λέγουσιν δὲ", 
35. ὅτι: so DLII* 13, 28, 69, &c., ϑγτ. "ὅτ; « ἔτι ΑΒΟΤῸ &c., Old Lat., Vulg., 
Boh., Syr.si- pesh. hark. 


45. 50a: so N°ABCLIP; ἅ &c. 

46. πάλιν : so NBCDL, Old Lat., Vulg., Boh., Syr.2"-; +6 Ἰησοῦς ATAATI &c. 
καὶ Fv: so ABCTAATI &c.; ἦν δέ NDLT?, 33, Old Lat., Boh. Καφαρναούμ : so 
NBCDT?; Καπερναούμ ALTAAT &c. 


47- ἠρώτα: so NBCDLT? 33, ὅ9,α εἰ φ; : αὐτόν ATAAT &c., ὁ ¢ f, Vulg., Syr. 
omn., 


The results of this collation may be summarized as follows. The MS 
has two readings peculiar to itself, viz. οὐ μή for μή in iii 18 and ἐκάθισεν 
for ἐκαθέζετο in iv 6; and a few slenderly supported readings, viz. ὅστις in 
iv 12 (with &), the insertion of 6 in iv 13 (with All’), and the addition of 
ἐν πνεύματι in iv 23 (with one cursive and two Old Latin MSS). These, 
however, are not of much importance. What is of more consequence 
is to see in what company the new MS is generally found, and thereby 
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nxe] ewxw xepahhs 
32. ae nex[eq] new ana[K 
[3 lines lost.] | 

33. XEAAHTI IMI Meq ETpeqovwsar 34. πε- 
xey New πχε IHC XETADPH 
SINETES NEY AUK NTAXWK 
neqe,wh eRar’ 35. AH NTATEM EM ETXW 
xeetTi Καὶ nakhatT aww nogc 
NETEN nTeTEMReA AHI 


[vv. 35 4-45 @ lost.] 
45. mxe πιλελαττλλιλεδ ετ 


nev ἐρίωβ eTagersroy NTAT 
ριον πεδτι EX, AHI ETYer 

46. AM ETKANS NTE TTAAMEs’ 
ALiKoc] araneen[e] on[Ka 
47. ETANEI AE Mxe IHC 
ont ejovines €9,0% εττ διλιίλεδ AqaH 
xe IHC Neq’ 
Φιεπαπηρι mTeTEEATICTE TIN Em 49. [Mexe]y Ney 
nxe xe[NO]€ (sic expi.) 


to judge of the character of its text. An examination of its grouping in 
a purely statistical manner gives the following results. 


| 
| 
| 
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The new ΜΒ is found with δὲ 31 times, against it 58 times. 
A 62 27 
B 56 35 
C 38 18 
D 32 33 
L 63 29 
” ” ” ” 17 » 

These figures, however, do not lead to any very lucid result, since 
they seem to indicate that the MS is equally akin to A and C, on the 
one hand, and to L and ΤΡ on the other ; that it is quite undecided in 
its allegiance to D, somewhat inclined to B, and decidedly hostile only 
to x. It is necessary, therefore, to look a little more closely at the 
details of the collation; and in this way a clearer conclusion may 
be arrived at. 

In the first place it will be found that the MS supports practically 
no reading of which the attestation is purely ‘Syrian.’ The nearest 
approach to such readings will be found in iii 15, where, however, 
its εἰς αὐτόν has the support of & and the Old Latin; iii 17, where 
αὐτοῦ also is supported by the Old Latin; πιεῖν in iv 7, 10, against 
which may be set πεῖν in verse 9, so that the variation may be put down 
to the scribe of the MS; ὁ before Ἰησοῦς in iv 13 (with AM’), διψήσῃ in 
iv 14 (with ΟἾΔΠῚ, ἔρχομαι in iv 15, and δέ in iv 31. These, it will be 
seen, are all variants of the most trifling description, such as might 
be introduced into any MS by the ordinary vagaries of a scribe, and 
without proving anything with regard to its parentage. Against these 
may be set the decisive rejection of purely ‘Syrian’ readings in all 
other cases; and the MS may be definitely declared not to belong to 
the ‘Syrian’ group of authorities. 

The same may be said with regard to the ‘Western’ group. The 
MS shares many readings with D, the Old Latin and the Old Syriac, 
and the cursives belonging to this group; but it has hardly any 
readings which are the special property of these authorities. iii 21, 
τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ (LU, 33, 69, most Old Lat. MSS) has mainly Western 
attestation, but not unmixed ; iii 26, ἰδού (D, 1, 209) is more decidedly 
Western, but is unimportant; and the same may be said of the 
omission of ἐγώ in iii 28 (D, @ ὦ, Syr.™). A stronger case is Ἰησοῦς 
in iv 1, but even here the attestation is not wholly Western; and by 
themselves these instances cannot establish the presence of any clear 
‘Western’ element in the MS. 

There remain the ‘ Neutral’ and ‘ Alexandrian’ groups, if we accept 
Hort’s classification ; and between these the choice might be difficult, 
if it were necessary to make one. What seems clear is that the 
authorities with which our MS has the closest affinities are A (but not 
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in its characteristically ‘Syrian’ readings) L and ΤΌ; and these are all 
MSS having the closest connexion with Egypt. A had its home in 
Egypt as far back as we can trace it, L is generally recognized as 
having Egyptian affinities, and ΤῸ is a bilingual Graeco-Sahidic frag- 
ment, about contemporary with our MS. On the other hand, though 
our MS agrees with B oftener than it disagrees with it, and is not 
unfrequently found in combination with the group NBL, it can hardly 
be said to enter that select body which Hort marks off as ‘ Neutral.’ 

The conclusion, therefore, to which our examination appears to lead 
is that our MS presents a text of the Egyptian family (which may be 
called Alexandrian if we like), and that this text is an old and good one, 
possessing neither characteristically ‘Western’ nor characteristically 
‘Syrian’ features, but entering into combination with the best autho- 
rities, and possessing practically no vagaries of its own. In all the 
more important passages contained within the limits of the fragment, 
such as iii 13, 15, 31, iv 9, its evidence is clearly on the better side. 
Quite apart from its importance for the history of the Coptic version, 
this fragment, within its limits, is of real value in localizing this type of 
Greek text in Egypt, and thus bears upon one of the most important 
open questions in the textual criticism of the New Testament at the 
present day. 

W. E. Crum. 
F. G. Kenyon. 
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NOTES 


ON THE ΣΤΡΑΤΗΓΟῚ OF PHILIPPI. 
(See J. T. S., Oct., 1899, p. 114.) 


THE magistrates of the Roman colonia of Philippi are called by 
St. Luke στρατηγοί. This Greek word was generally employed to 
translate the Latin praetores, and, as in some few cases the magistrates 
of a colonia were certainly called fraetores, it has accordingly been 
conjectured that the magistrates of Philippi bore this title, instead of 
the usual title dvoviri. The conjecture is an obvious one, but it seems 
open to several objections. 

In the first place, it is unnecessary, for στρατηγοί can unquestionably 
be used as a translation or equivalent of duoviri. 

In the second place, it is a far cry, both in space and in time, from 
Philippi to the known examples of municipal praefores. Those instances 
occur in Italy and, among the provinces, in Narbonese Gaul, and, as it 
appears, only in Narbonese Gaul. There are so many local peculiarities 
in the Empire that it is dangerous to argue from a province in the West 
to a province in the East. It is the more dangerous in the present 
matter, since an adequate reason can easily be assigned for the special 
occurrence of praetores in Narbonese Gaul. The capital of that province, 
Narbo, was by far the earliest colonia founded by the Romans outside 
the Alps: it was established in B.c. 118. Now at that time the title 
praeiores was not uncommonly used in Italy to denote the chief 
magistrates of a municipality. It was perfectly natural for the 
chief magistrates of an extra-Italian colonia to be then called praetors, 
and the title actually occurs on an early inscription of Narbo. It 
was equally natural for Narbo to set the pattern for other co/oniae in 
Narbonese Gaul. On the other hand, more than seventy years elapsed 
after the founding of Narbo before any fresh co/oniae were planted 
outside of Italy, and during that period the title of praetores had been 
giving way to the title duovirt. Why it did so, and whether the change 
was gradual or due to legislation in part, does not now concern us. But 
if we may argue from Cicero’s words in Β. Ὁ. 63, it had become unusual 
by that date in co/oniae and had been generally superseded by duoviri. 
The inscriptions tell the same tale: praetors are mentioned on early 
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inscriptions, duvoviri on later, and occasionally an early inscription 
mentions a praetor duomvir, suggesting a transitional period. The 
result of this tendency is that we should not expect to find the magis- 
trates called praetors in a colonia like Philippi in Macedonia, founded 
(at the very earliest) in B.c. 42. And as a matter of fact we do not find 
praetors there: the inscriptions, so far as they attest anything material, 
attest duoviri. Nor do we meet fraefores in any of the coloniae founded 
about the same time as Philippi, save only in Gaul. Even in Gaul 
the title disappeared, as it seems, not so very long after Philippi was 
founded. 

And, thirdly, if the magistrates were ever called fraetores at Philippi, 
we should not expect to meet the title in St. Luke. St. Paul’s visit to 
the town took place, I suppose, about the middle of the first century a. Ὁ. 
By that time the title seems to have disappeared almost entirely and 
duoviri had become universal. 

My arguments, of course, constitute nothing beyond a probability. 
Were an inscription unearthed at Philippi or elsewhere, which mentioned 
a praetor or praetors of that co/onia, these arguments would vanish. But 
I believe I may assert that our existing evidence does not encourage us 
to expect such a discovery. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN MSS. 


Few classes of literature are better represented among ancient manu- 
scripts—manuscripts, that is, of the age of Charles the Great or earlier 
——than canon law; and most of them have been excellently described and 
discussed in Professor Maassen’s invaluable Geschichte der Quellen und 
der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande. But the thirty years 
that have elapsed since Maassen wrote have witnessed many publica- 
tions and produced many catalogues which have made the treasures 
of European libraries more and more accessible ; and as it is now just 
ten years since I began working at the subject, I find myself able 
occasionally to supplement and more rarely to correct the information 
so ably put together by Maassen. 


1. Zhe Manuscripts of the Jesuit Collége de Clermont in Paris. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century the libraries of France 
contained, when taken together, probably more valuable Latin manu- 
scripts than the rest of Europe put together. Not that there was any 
one library of transcending importance : the collections which were to 
make the Royal library famous had hardly begun to be formed. It was 
Ff2 
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in the number and interest of the capitular and monastic libraries of the 
provinces that France was rich: such were the Benedictine libraries 
of Corbie near Amiens, of Fleury near Orleans, of Marmoutier at Tours, 
of St. Remy at Reims; such were the Cathedral libraries of Tours, 
Lyons, Reims, or Laon. But the centripetal tendency was already at 
work: the sources of knowledge were being gathered together to the _ 
greater centres of public life: the Bodleian library was enriched by the 
liberality of Archbishop Laud, the Vatican library was brought into 
the front rank by the accession of Queen Christina’s (mainly French) 
collections and by the spoils of the Thirty Years’ War from the Pala- 
tinate. In Paris, before the Royal library grew large, before even the 
Benedictines brought their treasures up from Corbie to the Paris 
House of St. Germain des Prés (in 1638), the Jesuit Collége de Cler- 
mont had begun, through the energies of the earliest of the great line of 
French patristic scholars, Jacques Sirmond, to draw together a mass of 
ancient manuscripts from the ecclesiastical and religious establishments 
of the provinces. It is not, I imagine, known by what precise means 
this transfer of treasures was effected ; but I suppose that Sirmond, in 
his wanderings round France, found the monks or canons more willing 
to lend him the manuscripts he pressed for than to take the trouble to 
ask for them back again. Anyhow, the great majority of the MSS on 
which Sirmond worked in Paris remained in the library of the Jesuit 
House’. 

The primacy of learning soon passed to the Benedictines ; but the 
library of the College of Clermont flourished for a century and a half, 
until the moment when it became involved in the general catastrophe 
and confiscation which befell the Jesuit order throughout most of 
Europe. The catalogue of the manuscripts for sale in 1764, drawn up 
by Benedictines from St. Germain, includes 50 Oriental, 341 Greek, and 
349 Latin codices. By far the larger number of the MSS passed into 
the hands of a Dutch scholar, G. Meerman; but the Royal library 
annexed 7 of the Latin MSS, and, as will be seen, it is possible that the 

* Not perhaps all: the MS of Paschal putati taining Victorius, Theo- 
philus, Cyril, Proterius, and Ps, Anatolius; see B. Krusch, Studien sur christlich- 
mittelalterlichen Chronologie: Der 84jahrige Ostercyclus und seine Quellen (Leipzig, 
1880), p. 210—from which both Petavius and Bucherius in their respective works, 
De doctrina temporum, were allowed by Sirmond to draw, did not apparently 
remain in the College; at least, there seems to be no trace of it in the 1764 
catalogue, of which I shall speak immediately. If the MS is identical, as I con- 
jecture, with MS 42 of the old Cathedral library of St. Martin at Tours = MS 334 
of the Town library (fragments of which were stolen by Libri, and have been 
recovered for the Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles acquisitions latines, Fonds Libri, 
1612, 1613, 1614), then it must be supposed that the Chapter did in the end demand 
and receive back their property. Of Sirmond’s connexion with the Clermont MS 
of Irenaeus I hope to speak on a future occasion. 
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Benedictines (in return for their trouble over the catalogue ?) did not go 
without a small share in the spoil. Some MSS were perhaps sold in turn 
by Meerman: at any rate, when his collections were put up to auction 
after the death of his son at the Hague in 1824, the catalogue then 
drawn up contained only 250 Latin MSS, so that after reckoning the 
French king’s perquisites nearly 100 remain unaccounted for. At the 
Hague sale the principal purchaser was Sir Thomas Phillipps, who bought 
190 out of the 250 just mentioned ; next to him came the University of 
Oxford, represented at the sale by Dr. Thomas Gaisford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and afterwards Dean of Christ Church. Dr. Gaisford’s 
interests were primarily Greek, so that it is no wonder that 39 Greek 
MSS were bought for the University to 15 Latin; and as he was a 
classical rather than a theologica! scholar, the majority of the 15 MSS 
are classical too’, But at least he secured (and for only 131 florins) 
the copy of Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius which 
Mommsen has shown us to be the oldest in existence. 

Sir T. Phillipps’ library was sold in its turn, and the Clermont- 
Meerman section of it was acquired en d/oc by the Royal library at 
Berlin (1887). An admirably full catalogue, with historical introduction, 
was published by Valentin Rose in 1893. 

Of the Clermont catalogue of 1764, Nos. 492 and 560-575 con- 
sisted wholly or principally of early collections of canons. Of these 
seventeen, thirteen are now at Berlin ; of the remaining four (Nos. 562, 
563, 564, 568), one (No. 568, a ninth-century ‘systematic’ collection 
of canons de poenitentia de accusatis de sacris ordinibus et privilegiis 
clericorum) is successfully identified by Rose as No. 478 of Geel’s 
supplement to the Leyden catalogue: Meerman appears to have sold 
some MSS to the Leyden library about 1770. 

No. 562 (early ninth century) differs from the other three of this group 
in the fact that the greater part of it can still be identified in the Meer- 


1 Rose, in the Berlin catalogue, to which I shall come in a moment, laments 
(p. iii) that nothing is known of the fate of the Livy, the Pliny, the Solinus, the 
Macrobius, the Priscian, the Donatus, the Marius Victorinus on Cicero, the Venan- 
tius Fortunatus. All of them are in the Bodleian: see the catalogue of purchases 
for 1824. The information (since Rose wrote) has become generally accessible 
through Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western MSS iw pp. 433-442. The 
Macrobius was bought not at the sale itself, but from its purchaser at the sale. 
Another purchaser of Meerman MSS was Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College: in the sale ‘catalogue of his MSS, made after his death in 1854, an 
Olympiodorus Catena m Job (saec. xv, folio) and a Cyprian Epistolae (saec. xii-xiii, 
folio) are both marked as Meerman MSS: these are Clermont 59 = Meerman 36, 
and Clermont 439 = Meerman 440 (152 leaves: saec. xiii). The British Museum 
possesses Meerman MSS in Add. 15242, 15270-3, and 15276: two of these are 
Greek military writings, Add. 15270-3 is Johannis Scoti in iv libb, Sententiarum 
Quaestiones (Clermont 543 = Meerman 482). 
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man catalogue of 1824. The first 36 leaves—containing the Acts of the 
Fifth General Council, a catalogue of Popes down to Paschal I (a.p. 
817-824), the Athanasian Creed, the Fides of St. Augustine, the Fides 
of St. Jerome, the Sfatuta ecclesiae antigua, and one or two other 
fragments—had already disappeared, and I have been unable to trace 
them. The other 191 leaves formed No. 583 in the Meerman sale 
catalogue, and consisted of spurious correspondence between Jerome 
and Damasus, the JVotitia ciuitatum and a ‘collectio copiosa’ of 
canons, decretals, and episcopal constitutions. It ought not to be 
difficult to find out the fate of so considerable a manuscript, but I have 
not succeeded so far. 

Nos. 563 and 564 did not appear in the catalogue of 1824, for a very 
good reason. In the stormy times of the Revolution the great Bene- 
dictine library at Paris was in danger of the fate which thirty years 
earlier had befallen the Jesuit MSS. The great majority of the codices 
from St. Germain des Prés did, in the end, find their way safely to the 
National library. But there had been an interval during which no 
inconsiderable leakage had taken place ; and an attaché of the Russian 
Embassy, Peter Dubrowsky, secured a group of manuscripts which he 
ultimately presented to the Imperial library at St. Petersburg. Among 
them, under the press-mark F II 3, is a manuscript of canons which 
I have identified beyond reasonable doubt with the two Clermont 
manuscripts, 563, 564; and I shall further prove that both of them 
once formed part of a single manuscript with Clermont 569 (= Meerman 
587 = Phillipps 1745) = Berlin lat. 83. 

(1) Clermont 563, 564, formed part of a single MS. Both are 
described as of the eighth century, written in rustic character, in square 
form ', and charred at the top of the leaves. The presumption suggested 
by these points of contact is raised to a certainty by the correspondence 
of the two, taken together, with the Petersburg MS. 

(2) Ldentity of Petersburg F Il 3 with Clermont 563, 564. The 
Petersburg MS is described in Neues Archiv v. p. 616, by Dr. K. 
Gillert, as an uncial MS of canons of the seventh century which has 
suffered much damage from fire. It contains 185 leaves ; Clermont 562 
contained 84, Clermont 563 contained 110 leaves, or 194 between them. 
Allowing for hasty numeration, for guard-leaves, and for possible loss 
between A. Ὁ. 1764 and the end of the century, the agreement is almost 
exact. So with the contents. Clermont 563 contained ‘1° Canones 
Apostolici, 2° Canones Africani, 3° Canones Gallicani nempe Concili- 
orum Arelatensis Vasensis Agathensis Epaonensis Aurelianensis Arela- 

1 That 563 is called quarto, 564 folio, may be due to the fact that the charred 


leaves were cut (this is exactly what Dr. Gillert tells us of the Petersburg MS), and 
the size of 563 thus reduced. 
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tensis ii, 4 Codex Canonum Dionysii Exigui.’ It is very clear that all 
this cannot really have been contained in a MS of only 84 leaves ; the 
cataloguer must have taken the items from a table of contents at the 
beginning. We turn to the Petersburg MS, and we find that folios 2 4- 
32 4 are occupied with an index of all the contents of the MS, and that 
these include, ‘ besides the complete Dionysiana, the decrees of the 
synods of Ancyra, Arles, Valence, Fréjus, Riez, Orange, Vaison, Arles, 
Agde, Orleans, Arles ii.’ The first, second, and fourth items of the 
Clermont MS correspond to the ‘complete Dionysiana’; of Gallic 
councils the Clermont list has six, the Petersburg ten, the five given in 
common being exactly the last five of the Petersburg list’, so that 
I suppose the Clermont cataloguer either overlooked the earlier group 
in his hurry, or found the pages of the list containing them too much 
injured to be easily read. Similarly with Clermont 564, whose contents 
are ‘ Dionysii Exigui collectio canonum, in cujus fine legitur Zxpliciunt 
canones ecclesiastici ex scrinio ecclesiae Romanae translati. Amen. 
Canones Ancyrani et Arelatenses.’ The Petersburg MS contains, foll. 
33-178, the text of the Dionysiana, and at its close the words Expliciunt 
canones ecclesiastici ex scrinio ecclesiae Romanae sumpti; foll. 178-185, 
the canons of Ancyra (no doubt in some other version than that of 
Dionysius) ; and fol. 185, the opening words of the first synod of Arles. 

(3) Petersburg F II 3 (= Clermont 563, 564) was part of the same 
MS as Berlin 83 (= Clermont 569). The Petersburg MS, according to 
Gillert, consists of twenty-two sheets ; the Berlin MS* has the signature 
xxiii at the end of its first gathering. The Petersburg MS ends at the 
beginning of the First Council of Arles; the Berlin MS begins in 
the middle of canon 16 of the same council. The list prefixed to the 
Petersburg MS mentions the following Gallic councils which are no 
longer contained in its text: Valence, Fréjus, Riez, Orange, Vaison, 
Arles, Agde (add Epaon from the Clermont catalogue), Orleans, Arles ii. 
The Berlin MS contains the text of Valence, Fréjus (this is really 
a letter from the council of Valence to the people of Fréjus, but the 
MS inscribes it Concl foroliensi), Riez, Orange, Vaison, Arles, Agde, 
Orleans, Epaon, Arles, Carpentras, Orange, Auvergne, Orleans ii, 
Orleans iii. The correspondence for the first two-thirds of these items 
is complete: the last five are, I suppose, either a supplement to the 
original collection, or else the index in the Petersburg MS has suffered 
loss, or special injury, at this point. 

The whole history of the MS since 1764 is thus clear ; at one time or 
another within a century and a half some part of it has found a home in 


1 That the Clermont catalogue is right in adding Epaon, against the silence of 
Dr. Gillert, will become clear in the next paragraph. 
* See Rose’s catalogue, pp. 167-171. 
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Paris, St. Petersburg, Berlin, the Hague, and England. Of its earlier 
history there is less to be said. But it can be carried back to the year 
1629, when it is the subject of special mention by Sirmond in the 
preface to his Concilia antigua Galliae. We \earn from his words that 
it was at that time perfect and undivided, and that it belonged to the 
Cathedral of Lyons. ‘In Lugdunensi, verbi gratia, Ecclesiae Metro- 
politanae codice, post Dionysianam collectionem, quam primo habet 
loco, Synodi Gallicanae subiciuntur,’ and the list of Gallican councils 
follows, exactly as we find them in Berlin 83 to-day’. The division of 
the MS was made doubtless in the Clermont library, and for the purpose 
of sorting the contents according to subject matter; Clermont 562 and 
563 containing Greek and African councils, 569 Gallic only. 

Lyons may well have been the home of the manuscript from the 
moment it was written; for Cathedral libraries, as witness that of 
Verona, have often had a specially undisturbed history. But from the 
Petersburg part of the MS we learn that the Dionysian collection in 
it was drawn direct from the official archives of the Roman see, ex 
scrinio ecclesiae Romanae. Italy therefore, as well as France, Russia, 
Holland, England, and Germany, has its share in the history of this 
truly cosmopolitan manuscript. 

For the Gallic councils it was used both by Sirmond, and in our own 
day by Maassen. But its Dionysian collection and its text of Ancyra— 
no doubt either the Isidorian or the Gallic version—have (as far as I 
know) been neglected by all editors of the councils: Maassen does 
not mention it, and when I published the first part of Zzclesiae Occi- 
dentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima a year ago, I was myself still 
unacquainted with it ; nor have I yet had the opportunity of collating it, 
though I hope to do so before the appearance of my next fasciculus. 
But if the MS is, as I think we may assume, of earlier date than 
A.D. 774°, the date of the official edition sent to Gaul by Pope 
Hadrian, it gains at once in interest ; for MSS of the ‘ pure Dionysiana’ 
are very few, and none of those hitherto known, with one exception, 
were older than the ninth century. The exception is Vat. 5845, an 
eighth (perhaps late eighth) century MS, written in Father Ehrle’s 
opinion at Capua or Beneventum. The Lyons MS on the other hand 
was taken directly from head quarters *, and shows the contents of the 


* See further references by Sirmond to his Lyons MS for Gallic councils in 
Rose, p. 169. 

3 The Clermont catalogue attributes all three portions of the MS to the eighth 
century; Gillert calls the Petersburg portion seventh century : Rose the Berlin 
portion seventh (seventh-eighth), The date can hardly, one would suppose, be 
far from a.D. 700. It may be added that the Petersburg MS has the preface of 
Dionysius, which it is a mark of the Hadriana edition to omit. 

* Of course it is possible that the note ex scrinio ecclesiae Romanae was taken over 
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official Roman book of canons about A.D. 7oo. In one point at least 
that official edition had already undergone expansion since Dionysius 
wrote at the beginning of the sixth century: for Dionysius omitted 
all lists of signatures to the councils, and their presence is one of 
the chief distinctions of Pope Hadrian’s edition. As Gillert tells 
us expressly that the Petersburg MS contains subscriptions to the 
councils, this addition to the original Dionysius must have been made 
at Rome some time before Pope Hadrian. I may add that owing 
to the complete destruction of all the early libraries and archives of 
the Roman Church, manuscripts of indubitably Roman pedigree are 
rare: among all MSS of canons that I know (outside the Hadriana), 
the Freisingen MS, Monacensis lat. 6243, is the only one that I can 
confidently connect nearly with Rome, and that was actually written, 
it would seem, in Bavaria. On all grounds then the Petersburg MS 
deserves attention. 


C. H. Turner. 
(70 be continued.) 


ON THE ITALIAN ORIGIN OF CODEX BEZAE. 


1. CODEX BEZAE AND CODEX 1071. 


In Gregory’s brief description of Cod. 1071, attention is called to 
some of its readings in the Pericope Adulterae, Jo. viii6,9. Further 
investigation of the whole passage on my visit to Athos last summer 
enabled me to establish the important fact that the text of the Pericope 
is essentially the same in 1071 as in D. 

This may be seen from these facts. 

There are the following variants found in D 1071 against all 
other MSS. 

Vili 3. γυναῖκα ἐπὶ ἁμαρτίᾳ εἰλιμμένην. 

Viii 4. ἐκπειράζοντες αὐτὸν οἱ ἱερεῖς (1071 ἀρχιερεῖς) ἵνα ἔχωσι κατηγορίαν (1071 
κατηγορεῖν) αὐτοῦ. 

Vili 5. Μωυσῆς δὲ ἐν τῷ νόμῳ ἐκέλευσεν (1071 διακελεύει). 

Vili 6. om. τοῦτο δὲ ἔλεγον πειράζοντες αὐτὸν ἵνα ἔχωσι κατηγορεῖν αὐτοῦ. (264 
omits this also, but has not the corresponding clause above.) 

Vili 9. ἕκαστος δὲ τῶν Ἰουδαίων. 

viii 9. om. εἷς καθ᾽ εἷς, 

Vili 9. ὥστε πάντας ἐξελθεῖν. 

Vili 11. κἀκείνη εἶπεν. 


from the exemplar of the Lyons MS, so that the point of contact with Rome would 
have been earlier than A. Ὁ. 700. 


— 
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Besides these 1071 has four small variants unattested anywhere, one, 
viii 8, κεκυφώς for κατακύψας found in a few minuscles, and one, viii 11, 
πορεύου, agreeing with the T R against D ὕπαγε. 

At what point in their respective histories or ancestries did the contact 
take place which resulted in this unique agreement in a single passage ? 
To this question it seems that at least a probable answer can be given 
if the past of the two MSS is carefully sifted and investigated. 


(i) CODEX BEZAE. 


The Codex Bezae has been in Cambridge since it was presented to 
the University in 1581 by Theodore Beza the reformer. Beza had 
obtained it some years before in Lyons, as he has noted in the MS 
itself: st hoc exemplar uenerandae uetustatis ex Graecia, ut apparet ex 
barbaris Graecis quibusdam ad marginem adscriptis, olim exportatum et in 
S. Irenaei monasterio Lugduni ita ut hic cernitur mutilatum, postquam ibi 
in puluere diu iacuisset, repertum oriente ibi ciuili bello anno Domini 1562. 
In plain language Beza means that it was part of the loot of the monas- 
tery : and therefore he had every motive to be reticent about the recent 
history of a MS which turns up so suspiciously in his possession. In 
any case, that he calls it Lugdunensis, or even that he found it in Lyons, 
proves nothing as to the length of time it had been there. But in the 
1598 edition of the Annotationes he drops the name Lugdunensis and 
substitutes C/aromontanus. It would be natural to see in this an 
assimilation, intentional or otherwise, to his real Claromontanus, the 
well-known D of St. Paul’s Epistles, which is so called from Clermont 
near Beauvais, and has nothing in common, except the name, with the 
more famous Clermont in Auvergne. 

But Marianus Victorius, bishop of Rieti in Italy, comments as follows 
on Jerome’s tract, contra Jovianum: 51 EVM SIC VOLO ESSE QVID AD TE? 
D. Hieronimus legit, sicut habet antiquissimus quidam Graecus codex, 
quem Tridentum attulit Claromontanensis episcopus anno Domini 1546 
[so the second edition : the first, which is not in the Bodleian, appears 
to read 1549 ᾽] ἐὰν αὐτὸν θέλω μένειν οὕτως ἕως ἔρχομαι. It has always been 
assumed that this MS must be the Codex Bezae, since no other Greek 
MS is known to have the reading ; and an obvious explanation is given 
of Beza’s name Cl/aromontanus. The Codex was (it was said) at Trent in 
1546 (William a Prato, bishop of Clermont in Auvergne, was not present 
at the council after 1547), returned thence with him to its home in 
France, and passed somehow to the neighbouring city of Lyons between 
1547 and 1562. 

Unfortunately this view clashes with the evidence of another witness. 


1 1549 is an impossible date : see further on in the paragraph. 
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Robert Stephen, in his 1550 edition of the Greek Testament, quotes 
Codex Bezae or 8,—it is curious, and not creditable to Beza’s per- 
ception, that he never recognized the identity of his Lugdunensis with 
Stephen’s #’,—and says of it, τὸ δὲ β' ἐστὶ τὸ ἐν ᾿Ιταλίᾳ ὑπὸ τῶν ἡμετέρων 
ἀντιβληθὲν φίλων. And if it was brought to Trent to depose in favour 
of celibacy * (οὕτως, or sic = ‘ unmarried,’ Jo. xxi 22), it is more likely to 
have been brought by Italian hands than by French. 

Thus the evidence is clear that in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Codex Bezae was in Italy: there is nothing to show that it came there 
from France. And in any case there is nothing in what is known of 
Codex Bezae’s history to stand in the way of the conclusion which the 
next section will suggest, namely, that Codex Bezae (or, less probably, 
a sister MS to it) was at or near Amalfi in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

(ii) CoDEX 1071. 

It may be doubted whether any library in the world contains more 
Greek cursive manuscripts of the earliest periods than the library of the 
Laura on Mt. Athos. 

But owing to various reasons, although there is an excellent and now 
almost complete catalogue made by the librarian, Father Chrysostom, 
the most learned and charming of Greek monks, no list of these MSS 
has as yet been published. 

Among others there are more than 120 vellum codices of the gospels, 
of dates varying from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. Of these 
only ten are mentioned by Gregory in his Prolegomena to Tischendorf, 
a fact which ceases to be surprising when one remembers that at the 
time of Gregory’s visit the library was unarranged and uncatalogued. 

Several of these Laura MSS are interesting, and many of them 
exceedingly beautiful, but none of them are equal in interest for the 
textual critic to Laurae A. 104, which is almost undoubtedly the one 
seen by Gregory and numbered by him 1071, cial his measurements 
and mine differ by a few millimetres. 

Gregory’s description is as follows :— 

‘1071. in Atho Laurae; saec XII, 28°3 x 19°5 membr, coll. 2, ll. 26. 27, 
Carp. Eus.-t, capp.-t, capp, titl, sect. (M°234: 16, 9) can, syn, men, 
subscr ut 2, ony: EZvv; 1 22, 43. 44 deerat, m. ser. add. in mg.: 
Joh. 8, 6. κάτω κεκυφὼς τῷ δακτύλῳ κατέγραψεν : 8, 9. ἕκαστος δὲ τῶν Ιουδαίων 
ἐξήρχετο ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων' ὥστε πάντας ἐξελθεῖν et multa alia. 
In Calabria nisi fallor exaratus, manibus duabus, partim litteris Neritinis*. 
Vidi 27 Aug. 1886.’ 

1 The question of celibacy does not, however, appear to have been publicly 
discussed at the Council before 1563. 

2 By Uitterae Neritinae is meant the writing of the school of Nardo. 
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To this should be added that it contains also ct. pict. And for 
duabus manibus read tribus manibus. It contains τοὶ folia and the 
στίχοι are wanting in Luke and John. 

Gregory suspected the handwriting to be of Western origin. But 
a convincing proof of this is to be found in the pictures, the existence of 
which he does not mention. They are unilluminated, but the few words 
which occur in them are Latin: e.g. in the picture of St. John, the 
apostle is holding a book on which is written, ‘In principio erat verbum.’ 
This seems to render an Italian origin almost certain, and a curious fact 
in the history of Mt. Athos, which I believe has not previously found its 
way into print, suggests that it was brought to Mt. Athos from Amalfi. 

One of the most beautiful spots on that most beautiful mountain is on 
the road from the Laura to Ivéron, a wooded precipitous hill standing 
in the mouth of a ravine, crowned by a high ruined tower. It appears 
that this tower is all that now remains of a monastery called Morfinon, 
which was founded in the twelfth century as part of a movement of 
rapprochement between Constantinople and Italy, and colonised from 
Amalfi. It flourished for a time, but gradually decayed until at last it 
fell into ruins, and the Laura annexed its lands, or some of them, 
and took possession of its library. 

It is natural to believe that 1071 was once part of this library, and 
that it was brought from Amalfi to Athos to stock the library of the 
Morfinon. 

If this, however, were all we knew of the MS, it would be in the 
highest degree precarious to assert that Amalfi was the place whence 
it drew its text of the Pericope adulterae, which is, as I began by showing, 
the point of contact between D and 1071. But in fact we know a good 
deal more of the ancestry of 1071: for it is one of a well-marked family 
which possess in common not only a peculiar stichometry of the Gospels, 
but also a peculiar colophon : and a very brief investigation into the 
history of the family will warrant the conclusion that the fericope 
adulterae in the form given by 1071 is an insertion marking a late stage 
in the history of the text of that MS. 

The colophon in question runs as follows: Εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Μαθθαῖον 
ἐγράφη καὶ ἀντεβλήθη ἐκ τῶν ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις παλαιῶν ἀντιγράφων τῶν ἐν TO‘ Ayia 
“Ope ἀποκειμένων. The stichometry is Matthew 2554, Mark 1590, Luke 
2676, John 2210. The manuscripts which contain this subscription and 
stichometry are thirteen at least in number, and those whose history 
can be traced fall apparently into two groups, a Western and an Eastern. 
To the former belong, besides 1071 : (i) 262, now in Paris and brought 
from Constantinople, but according to Gregory written in Italy in the 
tenth century; and (ii) 829, a twelfth-century MS now at Grotta Ferrata, 
but not written in the characteristic Grotta Ferrata hand. To the latter 
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belong (i) A, and the other half of A, namely 566, both brought by 
Tischendorf from ‘the East,’ ninth century; (ii) 157, written for the 
Eastern Emperor in the first half of the twelfth century ; (iii) 565, better 
known as 2P¢, ninth or tenth century, which came to light in Pontus. 

The common text of these manuscripts goes back, as their colophon 
indicates, to an archetype on Mount Sinai’, for the correction of which 
apparently MSS from Jerusalem were employed: perhaps we ought to 
read ἐξ Ἱεροσολύμων for ἐν Ἱεροσυλύμοις, Their respective peculiarities, on 
the other hand, will have accrued in the stages that elapsed after the 
spread of their type from Mt. Sinai; and what is peculiar to one alone 
of the Western group must have accrued after the type had begun to 
propagate itself in Italy. Since, therefore, the text of the Aericope 
adulterae in 1071 is an isolated and unique feature, shared by no other 
member of the group, it cannot go far back, if at all, behind 1071 
itself*; and the probability is therefore considerable that it was in or 
near Amalfi that the peculiar Bezan text of the Zericope was incorporated 
from the manuscript that was to go to Cambridge into the manuscript 
that was to go to Mount Athos. What the stages were that intervened 
in the history of D between the eleventh or twelfth century and the 
middle of the sixteenth can only be conjectured: but it may be 
remarked that, according to the mediaeval story, another famous MS 
made its way northwards from the same quarter in the twelfth century, 
for the Pisans are said to have won from the sack of Amalfi the great 
codex of Justinian, which the Florentines in turn took from Pisa and 
have preserved to our own day. 

K. Lake. 


* The ‘Holy Mountain’ cannot, apparently, mean Jerusalem: there seems to 
be no evidence for the use of the phrase as a synonym for any monastery there. 
This point was urged on me very strongly by Father Chrysostom, and the fact 
that to a Greek monk the phrase does not mean Jerusalem is not without value. 
Nor is Athos, nowadays τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος par excellence, more suitable, for two 
reasons. (1) The monasteries there have each a proper name, and none of them 
would be correctly designated as τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος, without further qualification. (2) These 
subscriptions are found in a group of MSS, of which at least one (A) is of the ninth 
century, and the common archetype would probably be much older, But, as Father 
Chrysostom told us, the use of τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος for Athos is probably not found before 
the tenth century. Therefore τὸ ἅγιον ὄρος in these subscriptions must refer to 
Sinai, the other great ‘Holy Mountain’ of the Eastern Church, 

* The stichometry is, in the case of St. Matthew’s Gospel, practically identical 
with the ordinary reckoning ; in the case of St. Mark just so much less (1590 to 
1616) as to suggest the absence of the last twelve verses ; in St. Luke the differ- 
ence is greater (2676 to 2750), and not very easy to explain ; in St. John, if we 
may allow ourselves the conjectural substitution of 2010 for 2210, the difference is 
again just so much (2010 to 2024) as would be satisfied by the absence of the 
pericope from the archetype, and there are marginal notes in several members of the 
group which support this suggestion. 
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2. THE MARGINAL NOTES OF LECTIONS. 


Tue Editor has asked me to write a note on the marginal lectionary 
entries in Codex Bezae, in view of the use that has been made of them 
in the discussion of the origin and history of the MS. I use only 
Scrivener’s collection of the notes, and have not seen the facsimile ; but 
I do not gather that the facsimile throws any new light on the notes, 
unless in the way of slightly modifying the date of some of the hand- 
writings, and this scarcely affects what I have to say. And the effect of 
what I have to say is, that I cannot see in the lectionary notes any 
sufficient ground, if indeed any ground at all, for connecting the MS 
with Gaul. 

1. The system indicated is certainly that of the Byzantine mass- 
lessons, as Dr. Scrivener maintained. Dr. Rendel Harris’ says that the 
matter is not so simple as Dr. Scrivener makes out. I venture to think 
it is more simple. For Dr. Scrivener scarcely does justice to his 
position in the form in which he has put his notes. If he had tabulated 
them more clearly, it would have been more obvious that the lessons 
indicated are the Byzantine series, incomplete certainly, and in some 
cases more or less divergent from the present lectionary, but quite 
unmistakable. They form a whole which, for the most part, is demon- 
strably Byzantine in detail and belongs to a well-known stage in the 
development of the lectionary. Out of some eighty lessons noted by 
the scribe L, only about half a dozen cannot be satisfactorily identified. 
It is true the lessons sometimes differ in length from those of the exist- 
ing lectionary, and in some few cases lessons are ascribed to Sunday 
which in the current lectionary belong to Saturday, and vice versa; but 
if these are not, in some cases at least, merely scribal errors, they may 
well represent local differences of use, or only indicate that changes 
have been made in course of time. I do not think that the Byzantine 
lectionary and its history have been adequately studied, and consequently 
it is difficult, without disproportionate pains, to verify the history of 
a particular περικοπή, But anyhow, these few divergences are quite 
insufficient to affect the Byzantine character of the lectionary, while 
they are balanced by the occurrence of such complicated lessons as the 
combination Matt. xxvii 1-38 Luke xxiii 39-43 Matt. xxvii 38-61 
for Good Friday * (vespers), and Acts xx τό 17 28-36° which is used 
on the Sunday after the Ascension. And again, if the Byzantine 
lectionary be examined from Whit Monday to the end of Lent (exclusive 
of the Great Week), during which period the synoptic Gospels are read, 
it is obvious at once that, while the Gospels are read ‘in course,’ the 

1 A Study of Codex Bezae (Texts and Studies, II i) pp. 12-15. 
3 Ff. 95 ὃ, 99 ὁ, 279 ὁ. 3 Ff. 500 ὦ, 501 ὦ, 502 5. 
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progression is not uniform: Saturday is often ahead of Sunday, and 
Friday of Saturday, while in some parts of the year St. Mark is read on 
the first five weekdays when St. Matthew or St. Luke is read on 
Saturday and Sunday. But if the table of lessons is distributed into 
three columns, and the Sunday lessons are put in one column, those of 
Saturday in another, and those of the rest of the week in the third, it 
will be found that the three columns are independent of one another, 
except in so far as they deliberately avoid overlapping for the most 
part, and in the two latter the progression is generally uniform : that is 
to say, the existing lectionary is a stratification of three several series of 
lessons, those of the Sundays being chosen on some principle which 
may not be always obvious, and those of the Saturdays and of the other 
weekdays forming two independent courses running through the books. 
On the other hand, in Eastertide, when St. John is read, there are only 
two series, that of the Sundays and that of the six weekdays, the latter 
being a ‘course’ fairly uniform in progression throughout. Hence it 
is clear that the lectionary is a growth ; and that when the Saturdays 
throughout the year were added to the Sundays and provided with 
lessons, in Eastertide all the weekdays were so provided at the same 
time. The system was not completed until the thirteenth century ; 
and in earlier lectionaries, such e.g. as, on the one hand, Lost. 60, 
to which Mr. Kenyon refers, and on the other the ‘ Jerusalem Syriac,’ 
the Gospel lectionary of the Syriac-speaking Orthodox of Palestine, an 
intermediate stage in the development is represented ; and while every 
day in Eastertide has its Gospel (from St. John) assigned to it, only 
Saturdays and Sundays are so supplied from Whit Monday to the end 
of Lent. Evidently, as might be surmised from the date of the scribes 
L and J, it is to this class that the lectionary of Codex Bezae belongs : 
in the synoptic Gospels Saturday and Sunday are marked, while in 
St. John there is no such distinction, but the lessons are only indicated 
by ἀναγνωσμα. 

2. But Dr. Rendel Harris suggests four objections to the assignment 
of the marginal notes to the Byzantine system :— 

(1) He remarks on ‘a close connexion between the Greek and 
Gallican rituals,’ as though this might account for the coincidences 
with the Byzantine lectionary. There certainly are such affinities ; only 
I should be inclined perhaps to find closer affinities, at any rate in the 
matter of lectionaries, in other Gallican areas, like Spain and Milan, 
than in Gaul itself. But such fundamental connexions are quite 
inadequate to account for the developed systems of Bezan lessons, 
and the matter is really not worth discussion. 

(2) Dr. Rendel Harris objects that the simplicity of the indications, 
merely by avayvwopa with or without the addition of περι του σαββατου or 
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περι Tov κυριακη, Suggests that they do not refer to a complete and fixed 
system like the Byzantine, but rather to a Gallican system like that of 
the Bobbio Sacramentary, where there are lessons for a certain number 
of missae dominicales, not assigned to particular Sundays, but used to fill 
up unoccupied Sundays, and presumably repeated if necessary. But 
apart from the fact that in Codex Bezae there are too many lessons for such 
a system, since it would imply that two-thirds of the Sundays in the 
year were left, so far as the scribe L is concerned, in this promiscuous 
condition ; and apart from the fact that Gallican lectionaries do not 
assign lessons to ordinary Saturdays ; and again, apart from the fact that 
nearly all the lessons indicated are to be found in the existing Byzantine 
series—this objection betrays a certain want of imagination. The 
Byzantine lectionary is simple enough in principle, but by no means so 
simple in practice. In the use of any lectionary the adjustment of the 
system of movable feasts to immovables creates complication, and 
nowhere more than in the Byzantine system. And an inspection of the . 
thirty-five tables of the Εὐαγγελιστάριον ' will convince anybody of this. 
It is obvious that no mere marginal system could meet the needs of 
a reader: he would be bound to consult an index or table of lessons, 
which would refer him to some system of division of the text, such as 
the Ammonian sections (and it must be noted that when L inserted 
the lectionary notes in Codex Bezae, he added the Ammonian sections 
at the same time), and all he would need for convenience in the margin 
of his New Testament would be some indication of the ἀρχή and τέλος 
of the lesson, within the section. Anyhow, that is all, I believe, that 
is to be found in plenty of indisputably Byzantine texts. 

(3) Dr. Rendel Harris further points out that, whereas the Gospel 
Jo. v 19 (f. 120 δ) is labelled περι ἀαναπαυσαμενων, Dr. Scrivener has only 
been able to identify it with Jo. v 17-24 of the Wednesday after Low 
Sunday ; and he suggests that it is better identified with Jo. v 24-29 
of the missa sacerdotis defuncti of the Bobbio Sacramentary. But 
Dr. Scrivener is at fault in his identification ; in fact, Jo. v 24-30 is the 
Gospel at funerals in the Εὐχολόγιον ; and it seems obvious that the 
Bezan lesson, of which no τέλος is marked, is to be carried on as far 
as Ὁ. 29 or 30, to make it quite adequate to the occasion; and that 
the lesson indicated is the present Byzantine lesson, with vv. 19-23 


1 It is a pity that textual critics have confused the terminology of lectionaries &c., 
They call a Gospel lectionary Evangelistarium, and a table of lessons Synaxarion ; 
whereas, in fact, the Gospel book is called simply Εὐαγγέλιον in Greek and Evan- 
geliarium in Latin, and the table of lessons is Εὐαγγελιστάριον, while Συναξάριον 
corresponds to Martyrologium. No doubt other uses occur—e. g. Evangelistarium 
seems to be found for Evangeliarium, and the transliteration Sinaksar is apparently 
used for a lectionary in Syriac ; but the above represents, I think, the normal use. 
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prefixed ; and there is no phenomenon of liturgical growth commoner 
than the curtailment of lessons. 

(4) But what Dr. Rendel Harris lays most stress upon is the note of the 
scribe J, who is anterior to L, at Jo. xii 1, ro κυριακη των προφετησματων 
(f.150 4). This is obviously to be amended τῇ κ. τῶν προφωτισμάτων, and 
the day referred to is confessedly Palm Sunday. Dr. Rendel Harris 
asserts summarily that a Greek scribe would have simply called the . 
day κυριακὴ τῶν βαΐων, and he sets aside the fact that the note refers 
to the Byzantine Gospel for Palm Sunday (Jo. xii 1-18) by appealing 
to the ‘occasional agreement between the Gallican and Greek systems’; 
and he further remarks that ‘by this time,’ the time that is of the scribe J, 
‘it is not likely that the Gallican use was still in force at Milan,’ while 
the rest of Italy is assumed to be Roman, and therefore out of the 
question. Accordingly this note points to Gaul as the home of the 
MS in the ninth century. Now all this is precarious enough. It is 
perilous to be dogmatic as to what a Greek would call Palm Sunday ; 
the variety of its names in the West might well warn us to be careful '. 
And the Gospel here marked does not stand quite alone: the im- 
mediately preceding notes (ff. 145 4, 148 4) indicate Jo. xi 1-45 
as the Gospel of a Saturday; and whereas in Gallican systems this 
Gospel is assigned to a Sunday in Lent (Mozarab. 3rd, Ambrosian 5th), 
in the Byzantine lectionary it belongs to the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday, the ‘Sabbath of Lazarus.’ And so far is it from being true that 
the Gallican use was not in force at Milan in the ninth century, that the 
very use in question is still in force in the last year of the nineteenth 
century ; the Saturday preceding Palm Sunday is still the sabdatum in 
traditione symboli, and its mass is in conformity with its title. Like other 
rites belonging to the vigil of Saturday-Sunday night—e.g. the Paschal 
rites and Ordinations—the ¢raditio has been drawn back for con- 
venience sake to the earlier hours of Saturday. At the same time 
the Gospel (Jo. xi 55-xii 11) still remains attached to Sunday ; and if 
it be compared with the Mozarabic Jo. xi 55-xii 13, it will be seen 
that, by omitting the record of the Palm procession, it emphasizes 
the relation of the day to the coming baptisms; for the connexion 
between the cafitilavium and the anointing of our Lord’s -head seems 
obvious. As to the rest of Italy, Gubbio in the fifth century was 
not Roman, but Gallican*; and the lectionaries of Naples (where 
the Gospel for Palm Sunday was again Jo. xii 1 sqq.) and of Capua 
show that Campania was not Roman in the seventh century*, And, in 


1 S. Isid. Hispal. de Eccles. Off. i 27 (repeated in Rab. Maur. de Instit. ii 35) ; 
Ps.-Alcuin de div. Off. 13 (Hittorp, p. 45). 

2 5. Innocent I Ep. 25 (Coustant, i p. 855 sqq.). 

3 Morin Liber comicus pp. 426 sqq., 436 sqq. 
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fact, it is at least probable that ‘ Gallican ’ simply means Western, and 
that the ‘Gallican rite’ is only the old Western rite out of which 
the local Roman rite developed itself, forming, as it were, an island 
in a Gallican sea, upon which it gradually, but only gradually, 
encroached by expansion; and it may not be easy in a given church 
to discover whether Roman or Gallican usage predominated at a given 
date. It is difficult to uproot usage; and, in fact, Gallican usage 
survived within the sphere of Roman influence, and reacted upon and 
transformed the Roman rite. It is quite possible, therefore, that any 
amount of Gallican usage survived in Italy in the ninth century and 
later, sufficient for Dr. Rendel Harris’ purpose. But, in fact, there is no 
need to look in any Gallican direction for the explanation of τῇ κυριακῇ 
τῶν προφωτισμάτων: it lies where we might have expected it, in Byzantine 
usage. However little reference there may be in the modern Τυπικόν and 
Τριῴδιον to the great Easter baptisms, they of course belong as much to 
the Byzantine rite as to any other ; while at this moment the ceremonial 
is nowhere more than a survival. The prayer for, and dismissal of, 
the competentes still exists in the Liturgy in Lent from the Wednesday 
after the third Sunday onwards. The seventy-eighth canon of the 
council in Zrudlo, of 692, legislates for the vedditio symboli to be made 
τῇ πέμπτῃ τῆς ἑβδομάδος, i.e. presumably on Maundy Thursday ; and in the 
last decade of the eighth century the Barberini Εὐχολόγιον gives the 
office of the final scrutiny on Good Friday ' ; the baptisms are implied in 
the court ceremonial described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus*; and 
Goar’s MS Cryftoferrat. Bessarionis, apparently of about the eleventh 
century, has a baptismal order for use especially on the Great Sabbath *. 
But more than this, Palm Sunday used to be marked as a stage in the 
preparation of the competents. The sermon de paschate et ss. eu- 
charistia, ascribed to St. Eutychius of Constantinople, says definitely of 
Palm Sunday, in which he of course includes the preceding Saturday 
night, τηνικαῦτα ποιοῦμεν τὰ προφωτίσματα". Evidently there was a κατήχησις 
or scrutinium on that day, which explains the λόγοι εἰς τὰ προφωτίσματα, 
εἰς τὰ Baia καὶ εἰς τὴν ἔγερσιν τοῦ Λαζάρου to which Ducange refers as 
attributed to St. Proclus and Leontius (of Byzantium ?) by some author 
unnamed’, And it accounts for the existing τρισάγιον of the mass, Ὅσοι 
εἰς τὸν Χριστὸν ἐβαπτίσθητε, on the Saturday of Lazarus, and explains why 
the competents were not dismissed at the usual point in the Liturgy on 


1 Goar Εὐχολόγιον p. 279 (ed. 1730) ; Assemani Cod. Ht. i p, 111. 

3. De caerimonits aulae byzantinae i 1a (Migne P. 6. cxii 305). 

* Εὐχολόγιον p. 292. 

* Migne P. G. with he ὦ the 
St. Theodore Stud. Catech. chronica g (sb. xcix 1700). 

* Glossar. med. et inf. graec. S.V. φώτισμα. 
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that day*. Dr. Rendel Harris’ contention therefore simply falls to the 
ground. 

3. But Dr. Scrivener contributes another argument. He points out 
that the three Saints’ days which are explicitly named in the Bezan margin 
are the Assumption, in a hand of the tenth century (f. 229 4), and 
St. George and St. Dionysius the Areopagite, in a hand of the 
twelfth century (ff. 462 4, 488 δ) ; and he remarks that these ‘are just such 
as would be specially regarded in the West at their respective dates,’ 
SS. George and Denys being respectively ‘the patron saints of England 
and France’ (p. xxxi). I do not understand that there is any question 
but that the MS belongs to the West, so that in any case this has little 
importance. But I do not see that these entries point either to the 
West in general or to Gaul in particular. An emphasis on the B.V.M. 
would prima facie suggest Byzantium and the East rather than a Latin 
atmosphere. And surely there is no saint more popular everywhere 
than St. George; and that, earlier in the East than in the West. 
Dr. Scrivenér himself remarks that his later prominence in the West was 
due to the Crusades. If he was the patron of England—and it was 
not till the thirteenth century that he was formally so acknowledged — 
he was also the protector of the Byzantine Empire, especially in its 
relations with the Saracens; and for centuries he has been com- 
memorated in the prothesis at every Byzantine mass. St. Denys might 
no doubt suggest connexions with Gaul; the Dionysian legend, which 
identified the Apostle of Gaul with the Areopagite, was already accepted 
in the ninth century. But, on the other hand, he was not forgotten 
in his own eastern world. And, anyhow, the conditions might just as 
well be satisfied elsewhere, e.g. in Southern Italy. Of the names under 
which the Basilian monasteries of Southern Italy were dedicated, the most 
predominant was that of the Blessed Virgin; and there were three 
monasteries under the name of St. George, to four under that of St. Basil, 
the founder of the order*. And while St. Denys does not appear to have 
had any monasteries dedicated under his name, one of the churches 
belonging to St. Mary of Rossano was St. Dionysius de Casubono®; 
and MS Vatic. 1456, which came from St. Mary of Rossano, has a folio 
inserted in it containing the ᾿Απόστολος of St. Dionysius, Acts xvii 
16 sqq.* 

4. Mr. Kenyon (/. 7. S., January 1900, p. 297) remarks that in 5. Gaul 
‘Greek liturgical uses continued far into the Middle Ages,’ and that ‘at 
least one Greek lectionary is known to have been written’ for it ‘as late 


τ See MS Β. Μ. Add. 22749, quoted by Swainson, Greek Liturgies p. 180 note d, 
where for λαβαροῦ read Λαζάρου. 

3 See the list in Batiffol L’abbaye de Rossano pp. 181 sq. 

3 Ib. p. 20. * Ib. p. 65. 
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as the year 1022 (Zvst. 60).’ Now, of course, as Mr. Kenyon further 
notices, the beginnings of Gallic Christianity as we know them are 
Greek ; they are represented by St. Pothinus and St. Irenaeus, and the 
Letter of Lyons and Vienne. But this no more proves that the Gallic 
Church continued to be Greek or half Greek than that the Greek 
beginnings of the Roman Church continued to interfere with its 
thoroughly Latin character. If a continuous and influential Greek 
tradition can be shown on other grounds to have existed, the Greek 
origins would account for it ; but the Greek origins cannot prove the 
existence of the tradition. It is true again, I believe, that there was 
considerable intercourse between Marseilles and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean in the fourth and fifth centuries ; and through Cassian, especially, 
eastern monasticism was transplanted into Gaul. But so far as I know, 
there is no Gallic Greek writer ; St. Hilary and Cassian are Latin enough 
for any purpose. It is true also that there was a Greek population 
in Arles in the sixth century : it is related that St. Caesarius took measures 
to provide his congregation with hymns, both Greek and Latin, that 
they might not have leisure to chatter in church’. But this does not 
prove that there was a Greek rite in Arles, but rather the contrary. The 
patristic preachers constantly complain of the misbehaviour of congre- 
gations—St. Chrysostom at Antioch, and St. Ambrose at Milan, and 
St. Caesarius at Arles—and one can well imagine that chattering Greeks 
at Arles, assisting at a Latin rite which they did not fully understand, 
were especially trying. Anyhow, no one can suppose that St. Caesarius 
sang mass in Greek. Dr. Rendel Harris quotes from St. Gregory of 
Tours notices of Syrians in Gaul, even in Paris, who were probably 
Greeks: a certain Syrian became bishop of Paris. But this no more 
suggests the existence of a Greek rite in Gaul than the archiepiscopate 
of Theodore of Tarsus suggests a Greek rite in England. It is true 
that in the sixth century there were Greek elements in the otherwise 
Latin rite of Gaul; and there were coincidences in usage—e.g. in the 
matter of the ecclesiastical vestments: Gallican bishops all wore the 
pallium, and all priests wore armlets (manicae, émpavixea)—which suggest 
Byzantine influence*. But where these were not merely matters of 
ceremonial, they were merely isolated elements—the use of Xyri- 
eleison and the ¢risagion in Greek; they did not imply a Greek or 
a Byzantine rite, and were not survivals, except perhaps the Kyriedeison. 
The same was, and is to some extent, the case at Rome, where the 
Greek formulae were probably not survivals, but the effect of the 
existence of the Empire and Exarchate, and perhaps of the desire to 


1 Cyprian Vita 5. Caesarit i 2, § 15 (Migne P. L. Ixvii 1008). 
? See St. German of Paris Epp. i and ii (Migne P. L. lxxii 89); Conc. Matiscon. 
ican. 6 (where episcopus is the right reading). 
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express the unity of the Church. Otherwise, so far as I know, there is 
no trace of a Greek rite to be found in Gaul in this period. But from 
the ninth century onwards there are larger Greek elements to be found 
here and there in the mass in Gaul’. The Gloria in excelsis, the Credo, 
the Sanctus and the Agnus were sung in Greek in some churches ; and at 
St. Denys, on the octave of the patronal festival, the mass was sung in 
Greek up to the time of the suppression of the house at the Revolution ; 
and, as Mr. Kenyon points out, at least one Byzantine Evangeliarium 
was written in France, in 1022. But there is no reason to suppose that 
all this represents a Greek tradition ; it was rather the outcome of a more 
or less dilettante Greek scholarship, encouraged no doubt by the Diony- 
sian legend. If it means a Greek tradition in Gaul, why does it not 
also represent a Greek tradition in England ; for they did the same at 
Canterbury and at Winchester?? At St. Denys it was not the Greek 
liturgy that was sung, but only a translation of the Roman; and it 
began there, as elsewhere, with the G/oria in excelsis and the Credo, and 
it was only gradually that other parts of the mass were added ; and it was 
only the audible parts of the mass that were ever in Greek : the canon 
and all that was inaudible remained in Latin to the end*. As to 
Evst. 60, according to its colophon, it was written by one Elias τοῦ 
πρεσβυτέρου καὶ μοναχοῦ σπηλαιώτου at ‘castrum de Colonia’ (ἐν... Κάστρο 
δεκολωνίας) in France; and according to other entries it belonged, at 
least soon after its production, to the monastery of St. Denys, and 
accordingly it has the Epistle for St. Denys’ Day, Acts xvii 22 sqq., 
written in an eleventh-century hand on the last leaf but one*. If 
Montfaucon is right in his identification of ‘ castrum de Colonia,’ this 
was somewhere near Le Mans; so that the MS does not belong to 
Southern Gaul at all. From the name of the scribe, I should conjecture 
that he was a Calabrian, belonging to the foundation of his great name- 
sake, St. Elias the Speliote, one of the heroes of Basilian monasticism in 
Calabria in the beginning of the tenth century ἢ, whose name has fixed 
itself on several spots in the toe of Italy and in Sicily. It seems, there- 
fore, not unnatural to suppose that the scribe was a visitor, who copied 
his Εὐαγγέλιον for the monks of St. Denys to satisfy their philological 
interest in their supposed patron ; and in that case the Evangeliary has 
no significance for the purpose in hand. And it remains to be proved 


1 See Frere Zhe Winchester Troper p. xxvi. 

2 See W. Chappell in Archaeologia xlvi; Frere Winchester Troper pp. 24, 60, 97. 

3 See an account of the St. Denys MSS, Bibl. Nationale 4fo Lat, 2290, 9387 and 
9436, in Vincent Note sur la messe grecque qui se chantait autrefois a [ Abbaye royale 
de Saint-Denys, Paris 1864, pp. 12 544. 

* Montfaucon Palaeog. graeca p. 292; Valesius Notitia Galliarum s. v. Colonia villa. 

5 Acta SS. Sept. iii, pp. 843 sqq. ; cf. Batiffol L’ Abbaye de Rossano p. xiv. 
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that there existed in Gaul at any time the conditions to which the 
Byzantine lectionary of Codex Bezae could have any practical relations. 

5. In Southern Italy, on the other hand, such conditions may be found. 
From the seventh century onwards, as a result of the Moslem conquests 
in the Levant, and the consequent flight of a large Greek population, 
Sicily, and when Sicily fell before the conquering Saracens, Calabria 
and Apulia, became largely Greek. And from the reign of Leo the 
Isaurian to the Norman Conquest, Calabria, and with the extension of 
effective Byzantine power Apulia and the Basilicata, belonged to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople’. Its ecclesiology and its rite were 
Byzantine ; and the interior of the toe and heel of Italy at this moment 
continues to be Greek in rite as in speech*. And outside of these, as 
far at least as Monte Cassino, Greek elements existed, incorporated in 
the Latin rite. Possibly the so-called Liturgy of St. Peter, a ‘ conflate’ 
of the Byzantine and Roman rites, in Greek, is not a mere literary 
curiosity, but represents a serious attempt to combine the two rites * ; 
while in the monuments of the Greek rite of Southern Italy there is 
a Roman infusion‘. The monastery of Grotta Ferrata, in the Alban 
Hills, with its Byzantine rite, is a direct descendant of the Basilian monas- 
ticism of Calabria®, and represents the history of the Greek population 
after the schism of East and West ; for they became ‘ Uniats,’ remaining 
in the Roman communion, while retaining their Greek rite. We have 
here, therefore, the conditions to which the Bezan lectionary might have 
real relations—a mixed Greek and Latin population, in which the Greek 
element was of the Byzantine rite. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


1 Batiffol L’ Abbaye de Rossano, Introduction. 
3 Batiffol, pp. xi sqq.; Rodota Delf origine, progresso e stato presente dell’ rito 

greco in Italia, Rome 1758-63; Mr. H. F. Tozer in Antiquary, Aug. 1883, Oct., 

Nov. 1888, Journal of Hellenic Studies, Oct. 1889 ; and Litt, E. and W. pp. \xxxv, 

xe sq. 

* Printed in Swainson Greek Liturgies pp. 191 sqq. ; cf. Litt. E. and W. p. xci. 

* See variae lectiones in Goar Εὐχολόγιον ; and those of the Rossano MS in 

Swainson, pp. IoI sqq. 

5 Rocchi La Badia di Grottaferrata, Rome 1884. 


REVIEWS 


KGETSCHAU’S EDITION OF ORIGEN. 


Origenes’ Werke: erster Band, die Schrift vom Martyrium, Buch I-IV 
gegen Celsus ; sweiter Band, Buch V-VIII gegen Celsus, die Schrift 
vom Gebet ; herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission 
der Konigt. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, von Dr. PAUL 
Koetscuau, Professor am Grossherzogl. Gymnasium in Jena. 
(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899.) 


THESE two volumes, the first instalment of the Berlin edition of 
Origen’s works, show clearly that Dr. Koetschau has spared neither 
time nor trouble in preparing for and carrying out a difficult and 
arduous task. The introductions on the different writings are clearly 


and concisely written, and supply just the information which is needed. 
The apparatus criticus is sufficiently full, without being overburdened 
with unnecessary details, and is, as far as it is possible to judge, 
accurate. The text is well printed (except that rather more breathings 
and accents have fallen out than is quite creditable to the printers), and 
the references to Delarue’s pages, and, where passages of the c. Celsum 
are contained in the ‘ Philocalia,’ to the pages of Robinson’s edition, are 
clearly and conveniently given. The indices of passages quoted, both 
from sacred and profane authors, of proper names, and of Greek words, are 
very copious. In fact, as far as external form is concerned, this edition is 
all that can be wished. But has the editor given it that which alone 
can enable a book to live and last, that which only an almost unerring 
critical judgement can supply? This is the vital question which is 
raised by Dr. P. Wendland’s vehement and, to our English ideas, 
unmannerly attack on Koetschau in a review of his book in the 
Gottingische gelehrte Anszeigen (April, 1899, pp. 276-304). Some of 
his criticisms, though justified, hardly affect the value of the book: 
it is true that the sections of the introduction to the ¢, Ce/sum which 
deal with Origen’s knowledge of Greek literature and antiquities, of the 
Bible and early Christian writings, and those which give a sketch of his 
relation to Greek Philosophy and of his theological system, are not 
likely to be of much use to those who would use this edition; it is 
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a pity that an index of the passages of profane authors actually quoted 
or referred to by Origen himself did not take the place of the long list 
in which they are hopelessly mixed up with passages referred to in 
illustration of his words; it is not surprising that no two men should 
agree as to what words should be included in the index Graecitatis, or 
what variants and emendations should be included in the critical notes ; 
but these are in a sense trifling defects. But when at the end of 
a review, which shows that the reviewer has gone most carefully 
through the entire book, we find the final judgement given in the 
words ‘in all that concerns anything beyond merely mechanical work, 
the very little that is good is far outweighed by the mass of mistakes, 
misunderstandings, and pieces of carelessness’—then we are compelled 
to say that if this judgement is justified it would have been better if the 
book had never been published. Patristic students know only too well 
from the case of Dindorf’s Clement of Alexandria the harm which 
a mediocre edition of an author can do. But Koetschau has shown, 
in a detailed reply to Wendland’s criticisms’, that he is by no means so 
deficient in critical acumen and knowledge of Origen’s language as his 
critic has assumed. Without doubt, as Koetschau frankly admits, in 
many cases Wendland’s corrections and suggestions are right, in others 
it is very difficult to decide; but there are a considerable number in 
which Koetschau is no doubt right, and naturally Wendland’s emenda- 
tions do not seem so convincing to another as to himself. Wendland 
hopes (p. 295) to have time to publish a new edition at all events of the 
c. Celsum ; if so, may he be large-minded enough to learn some things 
from Koetschau’s answer to his criticisms. 

One main question in dispute between the two is the weight to be 
assigned to the Phi/oca/ia text in those passages of the ¢. Ce/sum which 
are preserved in it. Of both these works there are numerous MSS, 
which appear to have been reduced to perfect order by the labours of 
Canon Armitage Robinson and Koetschau. These two scholars worked 
independently, and published their results almost simultaneously, the 
former in the Journal of Philology (vol. xviii, no. 35), the latter in 
the Zexte und Untersuchungen series*. As regards the Philocalia, 
their conclusions were practically identical, and Robinson’s text® is 
accepted by Wendland also as satisfactory. But for the ας. Celsum, 
Koetschau maintained that Parisinus Suppl. Gr. 616 (=P) was 
independent of Vaticanus 386 (=A Koetschau, δὲ Robinson): in 


' Kritische Bemerkungen 2u meiner Ausgabe von Origenes’ Exhortatio u.s.w. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. 

* Die Textiiberlicferung der Biicher des Origenes gegen Celsus in den Handschriften 
dieses Werkes und der Philocalia : Texte u. Unters. VI i, Leipzig, 1889. 

The Philocakia of Origen. Cambridge, 1803. 
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the introduction, however, to the present work he prints a communica- 
tion sent to him by Dr. K. J. Neumann, in which it is conclusively 
proved that P is a copy of A, and this result Koetschau accepts. There 
is therefore only one authority for the greater part of the text of the 
¢. Celsum. But about a seventh part of this work is also preserved in 
the Philocatia. Robinson and Koetschau consider that the text of A is 
superior to that of the Philocalia, and the agreement of these two 
editors, working from different sides, must carry very great weight. But 
their opinion is strenuously opposed by Wendland, who strongly main- 
tains the superiority of the Philocalia text. To decide finally between 
these two views would require an amount of work almost equal to 
editing the passages concerned. I have carefully considered forty-five 
of the readings criticized by Wendland ; in five places he is undoubtedly 
right (as Koetschau admits in two of them) ; in fifteen I think Koetschau’s 
view the better; while the other cases are such that it is difficult to 
form a decided opinion. There can be little doubt that A on the 
whole preserves the better text, though more use might have been made 
of the help afforded by the Phi/ocalia. 

In one matter, however, Koetschau has incurred Wendland’s dis- 
pleasure for following the Philocalia. In chap. xv of that work 
c. Celsum vi §§ 75-77 is given; in ὃ 77, near the beginning, three 
passages from ¢. Ce/sum i and ii are inserted, then ὃ 77 is carried 
on again ; but a passage on the mystical meaning of τὰ ἱμάτια τοῦ λόγου 
is inserted there which is not found in the present text of the ας. Cedsum. 
Koetschau thinks that this passage has dropped out from an ancestor 
of A owing to the loss of a leaf containing it, and prints it in his text. 
Wendland considers it out of place there, and believes that the editors 
of the Philocalia took it from some other work of Origen’s, and inserted 
it in the middle of this section, and suggests that it really comes from 
one of the lost homilies on Matthew or Luke: this suggestion is hardly 
a happy one, for the passage contains the sentence ὅρα δὲ εἰ μὴ ὅμοιόν 
ἐστι καὶ ἐν τοῖς εὐαγγελίοις περὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος μαθεῖν, which would not be in 
place in a work dealing with one of the Gospels. He is no doubt right 
in saying that it is unlikely that the sense should have begun and ended 
with a page, but it is only necessary to turn over the pages of a book to 
see that it is at all events possible. The summary which he gives of 
§ 75-77 in order to show that the passage in question is out of place 
there does not carry much weight, for it omits the thoughts which do 
seem to imply a connexion. The Philocalia affords prima facie evidence 
that this passage did stand in this section of the ¢. Celsum, and 
Koetschau is right to print it there unless proof to the contrary can 
be given. 

No one could wish for a pleasanter task than that which has fallen to 
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Koetschau’s lot in editing the Exhortatio ad Martyrium. For the first 
time the complete text of this beautiful little work is given in print. 
The editio princeps, on which subsequent editions were based, was not 
too carefully printed from a sixteenth-century copy (Basiliensis 31) of 
Parisinus Suppl. Gr. 616 (=P). The only other MS known is 
Venetus Marcianus 45 (= M). Omissions in each of these two MSS 
show that neither was copied from the other, but they are fairly closely 
related: both contain also the Panegyric.of Gregory Thaumaturgus on 
Origen and the c. Ce/sum, and as it is now admitted that both copied 
these works from Vaticanus 386 (= A), Koetschau’s conjecture that this 
MS, now imperfect, once contained the Exhortatio, and that P and M 
were copied from it, is rendered a practical certainty. It does not speak 
well for Koetschau’s critical sharpness that although he has always held 
that M copied the Panegyric and the ¢. Ce/sum from A, and admitted 
the same as regards P in 1894 (in his edition of the Panegyric), yet the 
bearing of this on his conjecture does not seem to have struck him till 
he was answering Wendland’s criticisms. 

Thus the Zxhortatio, and the ¢. Ce/sum passages which are also 
contained in the Philocalia, present the same textual problem, to 
construct a text from two authorities, and it is therefore doubly 
interesting to see how Koetschau succeeds in the case of the short 
tract, about which it is easier to form an opinion. He considers, 
rightly I think, that M preserves the more trustworthy text; but I add 
the following instances to those noticed by Wendland, in which it 
may reasonably be questioned whether he is right in preferring its 
readings :— 

Ρ. 3, 1. 6. ᾿Αμβρόσιε θεοσεβέστατε καὶ Πρωτόκτητε εὐσεβέστατε Koetschau 
with M ; for the spaced word P has θεοπρεπέστατε : this is a good word, 
but far more likely to be altered than δεοσεβέστατε, especially with 
εὐσεβέστατε following. Cp. Clem. Al. Strom. .VII i 3 (Potter 830). 

Ρ. 4, l. 8. βάρος αἰωνίου δόξης κατεργάζεται ἡμῖν Koetschau with M: 
αἰώνιον P, the only reading in 2 Cor. iv 17, and which Koetschau prints 
with M P on p. 46, 1. 17, where the quotation is again made. 

Ρ. 4, l. 30, ῥυσθεὶς ἀπὸ τοῦ σώματος τοῦ θανάτου Koetschau with M: ἐκ 
P. In two other places in the section both MSS have ἐκ, which, when 
the « is represented by a simple curve before the «, might easily be 
mistaken for the tachygraphical sign for ἀπό. 

p. 6, .1. 20. of δικαίως ζῆν προτεθειμένοι Koetschau with M: P has 
προτεθυμημένοι, but v over erasure, and py added at end of line. 
According to Koetschau’s conjecture (Introd. p. xxi) M was copied 
from A later than P, and in the meantime the state of preservation 
of A had rather rapidly got worse: in his ‘ Textiiberlieferung’ (p. 34) 
he says that the bombycine paper on which A is written is damp-stained 
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in the margins especially. It is therefore not impossible that the scribe 
of P corrected what he first wrote in accordance with a marginal note 
which was illegible when M was copied. 

Most of the notes in the margin of M are, according to Koetschau, 
in the hand of Cardinal Bessarion ; unfortunately no help is given us for 
identifying them. One excellent emendation of the corrector of M (p. 19, 
1. 9 δὲ μόνον for δαιμόνων) was also made in the editio princeps, and so has 
found a place in the usual text. Koetschau has spoilt the following 
sentence by reading ἤ with MSS before γυμνῇ instead of of with M?, 
which necessitates his putting a comma after τύπων :— 

Ρ. 13, Il. 13-15. of yap φίλοι ἐν εἴδει καὶ οὐ δι᾿ αἰνιγμάτων μανθάνουσιν, of 
γυμνῇ σοφίᾳ φωνῶν καὶ λέξεων καὶ συμβόλων καὶ τύπων προσβάλλοντες τῇ τῶν 
νοητῶν φύσει καὶ τῷ τῆς ἀληθείας κάλλει. 

In two cases at least he should have followed the correction of the 
first hand of M :— 

p. 3, ll. 10-13. Both MSS have ὁ δὲ μὴ ἀπωθούμενος τὴν ἐπὶ θλίψει (om. 
ἐπὶ OX. M) θλίψιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς γενναῖος ἀθλητὴς αὐτὴν προσδεχόμενος εὐθέως προσδέ- 
χεται καὶ ἐλπίδα én’ ἐλπίδι, ἧς μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ τῆς ἐπ᾿ ἐλπίδι θλίψεως ἀπολαύσει. 
Here Koetschau spoils the sense by reading ἐπὶ θλίψει for én’ ἐλπίδι, 
instead of accepting the marginal note of Μ' ἐλπίδος for θλίψεως, 

Ρ. 44, ll. 11 f. Both MSS originally had ἵνα μὴ πρὸς τὸ μὴ πεσεῖν ἀλλὰ 
μηδὲ σαλευθῆναι τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν οἰκίαν xré. Koetschau inserts ,:dvov after the 
first μὴ, instead of adopting the simple correction of Μ' δὴ for μὴ. 

It is easy to pick out passages which will hardly give sense as they 
stand consistently with grammatical laws: cp. p. 5, ll. 25 ff. (κᾶν with 
optative, and ἵνα ἔχωμεν apparently without any construction); p. 14, 
ll. 5 ff. (perhaps read πλείονος ἢ ὁποίαν ἕξεις καὶ ov for πλείονος" ἐν ὁποίῳ ἔσῃ 
καὶ ov: Koetschau’s suggestion ἐν ὁποίοις, referring to ὀλίγοι in a previous 
line, does not improve matters, for the sense required is ‘few men have 
ever had a chance of obtaining so much blessedness as thou’); p. 22, 
ll. 18 f. (read κολοῦον with Delarue). 

But these matters are mere trifles compared with the way in which 
Koetschau has garbled the text of quotations from the New Testament 
in this particular tract. As he considers M the better MS, he should 
hold to it in Biblical quotations unless there is some very good reason 
to the contrary ; the following examples will show that he prefers now 
one MS, now the other, and at times deserts both for no particular 
reason :— 

p. 25, ll. 28 f. (Mc. xiv 36). M.has ἀββᾶ ὁ πατήρ, δυνατὰ πάντα σοι, as 
have Daz in Mc. Koetschau reads with P δυνατά σοι πάντα. In this 
case both readings are of interest, and it matters little which is in the 
text, but why prefer P to M? 

p. 29, 1. 12 (Mt. x 19). Both MSS have παραδώσουσιν, an interesting 
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reading preserved in Mt. by DLX 33 adcffhmgvg: Koetschau 
prints παραδῶσιν. 

p. 29, 1. 13. Continuing the same quotation Origen agrees with DL& 
in omitting the words δοθήσεται yap ὑμῖν ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ὥρᾳ τί λαλήσητε. 
Against the authority of both his MSS, Koetschau inserts this sentence, 
and is so pleased with himself for so doing that on p. xix of his introduc- 
tion he gives the omission of it as an instance of common error in M 
and P! Again, in line 16, M has ἐπαναστήσεται, the reading of B Δ in 
Mt.: Koetschau prints ἐπαναστήσονται with P. 

p- 29, ll. 28 f. (Le. xxi 16). M has καὶ ἀδελφῶν καὶ φίλων καὶ συγγενῶν, an 
order for which Tischendorf quotes no evidence: P has καὶ συγγενῶν καὶ 
φίλων καὶ ἀδελφῶν with a Syrian text. Koetschau prints the ordinary text. 

Ρ. 41, ll. 6f. (Heb. x 34). Both MSS have καὶ yap τοῖς δεσμοῖς συνε- 
παθήσατε ; M* adds μοῦ above the line after τοῖς, and so Koetschau prints. 
Obviously we should read τοῖς δεσμίοις συνεπαθήσατε as do A D* 67** vg, 
&c., in the epistle. 

These are only some of the cases I have noticed of the falsification of 
quotations from the New Testament. In the introduction we are told 
truly enough that the Zxhortatio is of importance for the textual 
criticism of the Bible on account of the numerous quotations it 
contains. Textual criticism, however, is not much aided by a system 
of editing patristic works which banishes to the footnotes the evidence 
for important and interesting readings. 

The de Oratione presents quite a different problem to an editor. 
There is only one MS, and the chief difficulty consists in sorting 
out the numerous emendations of Bentley and an anonymous English- 
man whose notes were published in Reading’s edition (London, 1728). 
In doing this Koetschau has shown, on the whole, good judgement, and 
if he is in this particular tract a little too conservative, it is a good fault. 
Dr. E. Klostermann has contributed some valuable suggestions. One 
of these the editor appears not to have understood properly. On p. 333 
in the footnote to line 14 we read: ‘{dAAos) ἀνθρώποις schreibe ich nach 
E. Klostermann, der ANOIS als Schreibfehler fiir AAAOIS ansieht.’ All 
that is required to restore the sense of the passage is to substitute the 
latter word for the former ; the passage then runs as follows :— 

P- 333, ll. 11-14. δέησιν μὲν οὖν καὶ ἔντευξιν καὶ εὐχαριστίαν οὐκ ἄτοπον καὶ 
ἀνθρώποις προσενεγκεῖν" ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν δύο (λέγω δὴ ἔντευξιν καὶ εὐχαριστίαν) οὐ 
μόνον ἁγίοις ἀλλὰ δὴ καὶ ἄλλοις (MS ἀνθρώποις), τὴν δὲ δέησιν μόνον ἁγίοις κτέ. 
This gives a perfect sense. Koetschau quite needlessly inserts ἁγίοις 
before προσενεγκεῖν and lower down has (ἄλλοις) ἀνθρώποις. 

On page 330, ll. 3-5, I should suggest ὅπερ παντί τῳ κατορθοῦται ἀεί, διὰ 
τῆς εὐχῆς λαμβανόντων (Koetschau with MS λαμβάνοντι) τὸν ὑετὸν τῆς ψυχῆς 
τῶν διὰ τὴν ἁμαρτίαν πρότερον αὐτοῦ ἐστερημένων. 
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On page 345, ll. 7-10, Koetschau, following Delarue, gives us 
a sentence which will tax most readers’ ingenuity to the uttermost. 
I propose to read as follows: ὁ μέντοι βαττυλογῶν ἐν τῷ εὔχεσθαι ἤδη καὶ 
ἕν τῳ (MS ἐν τῷ) χείρονι τῶν προειρημένων ἡμῖν συναγω γικῶν (so edd.: MS 
-ικῶς) ἐστὶ καταστάσει, χαλεπωτέρᾳ τε (MS τε χαλεπωτέρᾳ) τῶν ἐν ταῖς 
πλατείαις γωνιῶν ὁδῷ, οὐδὲ ἴχνος σῴζων κἂν ὑποκρίσεως ἀγαθοῦ. Origen is 
referring to Mt. vi 5 which he has previously quoted, and the sense 
of the passage is ‘he who babbles in praying is already even in some 
worse position than the synagogue frequenters we have referred to, and 
on a harder road than the corners of streets.’ Koetschau reads ἐν rg... 
συναγωκικῇ ἐστι καταστάσει τε καὶ χαλεπωτέρᾳ κτὲ. 

Lovers of Origen will be thankful for the considerable help afforded 
to them by these volumes; but we must frankly confess that their chief 
value is that they will lighten the labours of whoever is to prepare a really 
satisfactory edition of these works. 


P. MorDAUNT BARNARD. 


TWO BOOKS ON MYSTICISM. 


Christian Mysticism: The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W.R. INGE, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College. (Methuen & Co., 1899.) 

Unity in Diversity: five addresses delivered in the Cathedral Church of 
Christ, Oxford, during Lent, 1899. By Cuaries Bicc, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1899.) 


Untit the other day the English reader who wished for a general 
account of Christian mysticism in his own language had to be content 
with Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. In the Bampton Lectures for 
1899 Mr. Inge has superseded that work—whose genuine merits and 
glaring defects he excellently summarizes on pp. 347, 348—by one 
dealing with the same subject, but far the superior of its predecessor in 
seriousness of thought, reverence of tone, and dignity of style. 

In reviewing a work on Christian Mysticism it is inevitable that we 
should ask at the outset what the author means by Mysticism. Few 
words are more variously or more vaguely used, and nothing would be 
more welcome to the student of philosophy and theology than a defini- 
tion which would really apply to all those whose claim to the name no 
one disputes, and at the same time would clearly indicate what it is 
which is common to them and distinguishes them from others to whom 
the name would less readily be given. That Mr. Inge has done this, 
however, it is impossible to allow. He has collected in an Appendix 
a number of definitions of Mysticism by previous writers. This 
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Appendix, by the way, would be far more useful than it is, were the full 
references to the somewhat oddly arranged quotations added ; and it 
may be said at once here, that the absence of references is a grave 
defect in Mr. Inge’s book as a whole. He has, moreover, given two 
definitions of his own on p. 5. These two definitions, though Mr. Inge 
appears to regard them as differing only verbally from one another, are 
in fact by no means identical in meaning ; and neither of them is free 
from obscurity. The second, which runs thus, ‘the attempt to realize, 
in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal in the eternal, 
and of the eternal in the temporal,’ provokes the inquiry—by no means 
unimportant—whether an ‘attempt to realize’ this in thought, but not 
in feeling—or in feeling, but not in thought—would be called by 
Mr. Inge Mysticism; whether if realization in thought is essential, 
ecstasy would not be excluded ; or if realization im fee/ing, apart from 
thought, is sufficient, whether realization in thought, apart from feeling, 
would be sufficient also. The answers given to these questions could 
not but profoundly affect the treatment of the subject. Again, 
the first definition, which is thus stated, ‘the attempt to realize the 
presence of the living God in the soul and in nature,’ can scarcely 
be treated as merely equivalent to the second. Must ‘the eternal’ be 
conceived of as a ‘living God’? is the antithesis of ‘soul’ and ‘nature’ 
within ‘the temporal’ necessary to Mysticism ? 

Were I myself writing a book on Mysticism, I might, no doubt, be 
asked to frame a better definition ; but it is the privilege of a reviewer 
to point out defects in what he reviews without being bound to amend 
them ; and in this privilege (which makes my task much easier) I intend 
to take refuge. 

Mysticism would seem to be hard to define, largely because it is an 
ambiguous term. It may be the name of a temperament, of a side or 
aspect of thought, or, again, of a philosophical system. We may neglect 
the unprofitable and inaccurate uses of the word by authors who use it 
where ‘ religion,’ or where ‘ magic’ would do as well. A theory of the 
world may fairly be called Mysticism, in which the ultimate truth and 
reality of things is held to be a unity, the consciousness of which is 
attainable as a feeling inexpressible by thought. Such a theory will be 
held by persons who have felt such a consciousness attained, or on the 
way to be attained, in their own experience. But this experience can 
exist, where the temperament which renders it possible is present, with- 
out leading to the explicit statement of a theory suggested by it: and 
great philosophers or great poets may understand and divine, or even 
share, such an experience, may call it as a witness to some truth of 
which it has a presentiment, or may describe it in verse, and yet not be 
adequately described as Mystics themselves. To Plato, despite the fre- 
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quent use of his name by mystics, the term Mystic is quite inappropriate. 
For him the philosopher’s inspiration is above the obscure presentiments 
of the prophet’s ; comparison with the Repud/ic, even careful consideration 
of the Phaedrus itself, shows that the expressions of the latter dialogue 
must not be taken as literally as might be the case with a less profoundly 
humorous author than Plato. If, again, Plato speaks elsewhere of the 
supreme unity as transcending knowledge and being, what he indicates 
by such language is that the contrast of knowing and being presupposes 
a unity within which the contrast falls, rather than that the opposition is 
to vanish in an ecstatic apprehension of that unity, other and higher 
than apprehension by reason. Hegel, again, is not a mystic, in spite 
of his willing recognition of the testimony borne by mystics to the truth 
that the distinctions of the abstract understanding were not absolute. 
Least of all men did he look on an immediate apprehension as higher 
than a mediate, than one thought out. What God gave to His beloved 
in sleep, he significantly said, was mostly dreams. But if it would be 
misleading to call Plato and Hegel mystics, still less, perhaps, is there 
any propriety in applying the name to such writers as the Cambridge 
Platonists, whom, nevertheless, Mr. Inge regards as the very flower of 
English mysticism. Here Vaughan, who will go no further than to 
admit that ‘a vein of mysticism peeps out here and there in their 
writings’ (Hours with the Mystics p. 315), seems to judge more truly 
than Mr. Inge. The Cambridge Platonists were men who united an 
idealistic philosophy with deep personal piety; and in the case of 
Henry More, also with a love of the fantastic and the supernatural, 
which only a very low conception of what mysticism means—a concep- 
tion as far as possible removed from Mr. Inge’s—would consider as 
giving any claim to the name. Mr. Inge is not usually inclined, when 
he finds a spirit of inward devoutness, straightway to call it mystical— 
thus he has some excellent remarks (p. 194) on the Jmitation of Christ 
as ‘not, properly speaking, a mystical treatise’—but he is perhaps 
more ready to find mysticism wherever he finds idealistic philosophy. 
Would he call Thomas Hill Green a mystic? He was surely as much 
so as Whichcote or John Smith. And it is difficult to suppose that 
even the temperament of the mystic can be rightly attributed to 
Henry More, who reckons up the essential mystical theologumena 
among the ravings of enthusiasm, and as no whit more important than 
the notions peculiar to Behmen’s cosmology with which he associates 
them (Znthusiasmus Triumphatus § \xiv). No true mystic could have 
thus treated the expressions, ‘That all is God’s self,’ ‘ That man’s self is 
God, if he live holily’; although he might have taken exception to the 
wording. More’s respect for Behmen’s personal character cannot 
counterbalance this. It is significant that he was more inclined to see 
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inspiration in Descartes (one of the least mystical of thinkers) than in 
Behmen (Defence of the Philosophick Cabbala, Appendix, c. 1). His 
affinities with Behmen, if he has any, are to be sought elsewhere ; namely, 
in the external resemblance between the mythological form in which 
Behmen presented his genuinely mystical apprehensions, and the very 
unmystical particularity with which More delights to describe the spirit- 
world, as existing not so much within as side by side with that of which 
our senses give us cognisance, and which the natural sciences explore. 
It is all the more strange that Mr. Inge should have gone to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists for the finest examples of Christian mysticism, when 
the Neoplatonic phraseology, the frequent use of which by them seems 
to have suggested the ascription of mysticism to them, is almost 
invariably drawn without alteration from non-Christian sources, and 
with very little indication that any difference was felt between the spirit 
of the last stages of the pagan and that of the Christian theology. 
This criticism is of course quite compatible with full recognition of the 
genuinely Christian character of their personal religion, and of the great 
service rendered to the Church of England in the Restoration period 
by the example given in the characters of men like Whichcote and 
John Smith of the union of philosophical breadth of view and high 
culture with unworldly earnestness in the spiritual life. 

It was said above that not only great philosophers but great poets 
might enter into the mystic phase of feeling, and give it expression, 
without themselves being adequately described as mystics. This branch 
of the subject is especially well treated by Mr. Inge. No part of his 
lectures surpasses in interest the discussion of the mystical elements in 
Wordsworth, which constitutes perhaps his most original contribution to 
the study of mysticism. The mysticism of Tennyson, on which he only 
touches, may be further illustrated. Mr. Inge does not mention what is 
(as read in the light of the poet’s own comment given in his Zz ii p. 90) 
probably the most genuinely mystical passage in Tennyson’s writings— 
the lines in which he makes King Arthur, at the end of the Holy Grail, 
give utterance to a profound conviction of the reality of God, based 
upon what may fairly be called an ecstatic experience. There is, by 
the way, a curiously close parallel to the famous lyric, ‘ Flower in the 
crannied wall,’ in these words of Behmen, Zhree Principles ch. viii 
(I quote from the translation of 1648, p. 59), ‘If he be born of God, he 
may know in every spile of grass his Creator in whom he liveth.’ In 
the fuller and very admirable account of Wordsworth’s mysticism, given 
by Mr. Inge, the quotations on p. 311 may also be supplemented 
by reference to a story, which (as I have heard) the late Professor 
Bonamy Price was wont to tell, of how he asked Wordsworth the 
meaning of ‘ fallings from us, vanishings—’, in the Ode on the Intima- 
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tions of Immortality, and how Wordsworth replied by catching at a gate 
which was near, and saying he had sometimes to do this to assure him- 
self of the substantiality of the material things about him, so strongly 
did the sense of their unreality come upon him. This is closely parallel 
with the experience of Tennyson mentioned above. And when 
Wordsworth tells us in the Lines composed a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey—Mr. Inge quotes the passage—how in some of these ecstatic 
states ‘We see into the life of things,’ again we are reminded how 
when Behmen (I quote from the English translation of Martensen’s 
Jacob Bihme, p. 7) was ‘sitting one day in his room, his eye fell upon 
a burnished pewter dish, which reflected the sunshine with such mar- 
vellous splendour that he fell into an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to 
him as if he could now look into the principles and deepest foundations 
of things. He believed that it was only a fancy, and in order to banish 
it from his mind he went out upon the green. But here he remarked 
that he gazed into the very heart of things, the very herbs and grass, 
and that actual nature harmonized with what he had inwardly seen.’ 
The ecstatic state in Tennyson, according to a passage in his Life 
(i. p. 320; quoted by Mr. Inge, p. 15), was sometimes induced by the 
device of repeating over his own name ; just as Behmen’s, in the instance 
quoted, was at first excited by the very ancient method, accidental in 
his case, of gazing at a brightly polished surface. 

Mr. Inge observes (p. 313), ‘It has been said of Wordsworth, as it 
has been said of other mystics, that he averts his eyes “ from half of 
human fate.” Religious writers have explained that the neglected half 
is that which lies beneath the shadow of the Cross. The existence of 
positive evil in the world, as a great fact, and the consequent need 
of redemption, is, in the opinion of many, too little recognized by 
Wordsworth, and by Mysticism in general.’ Mr. Inge combats this 
view, and truly observes that ‘in practice, at any rate, the great mystics 
have not taken lightly the struggle with the law of sin in our members, 
or tried to “heal slightly” the wounds of the soul.’ But he perhaps 
scarcely sufficiently emphasizes the fact that for many what draws them 
to the mystics is precisely their full appreciation of the darkest moods 
of the soul, the independence of their serenity upon that cheerfulness 
the sources of which are youth and health, which pass away, or upon 
the power, which some do not possess, of leaving unprobed their con- 
victions on fundamental questions. It is significant that the great 
philosopher of modern times to whom the name of mystic may be most 
properly applied—to whom the great mystics seemed not only to have 
borne witness to a truth, but to have seized more truly than others the 
secret of existence—is the pessimist Schopenhauer. The great mystics 
have plucked a religion out of the heart of spiritual darkness and empti- 
VOL. 1. Hh 
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ness. This is the secret of their power, whether we think of those who 
will have no symbols, or of those who delight in them (subjective or 
objective mystics, as Mr. Inge, perhaps not quite happily, distinguishes 
them). It is impossible, indeed, to defend the exclusive claims of the 
via negativa. Though everything must be called in question—and that 
it must is the lesson of modern philosophy from Descartes downwards 
—in order that the foundation of certainty may be laid beyond the 
reach of question; yet what we have denied and doubted must be 
explained and affirmed, no longer indeed as taken on trust, but as 
thought out. The way of doubt, however, must come first; and all 
must be lost in the Absolute, that it may be found there. So in the 
religious life, the mystics who would not remain content with symbols 
renounced, or had taken from them, all that they had, even the God 
of their first spiritual experiences ; and through a spiritual abnegation, 
a spiritual poverty, a spiritual death, bitterer than those of the body, 
found all that they had lost, and more than they had lost, in the God 
to a sense of whom this practical via neyativa conducted them. So 
again, if we may criticize, as we may, the statements of Behmen about 
the dark centrum naturae in God, yet Hegel was right in recognizing 
a profound philosophical insight in them ; and the value of Behmen as 
a religious guide lies also just in his power to communicate to others 
his own sense of a God, who is not merely over against the world of pain 
and evil as light over against darkness, but has taken up into Himself 
that which out of Him is pain and evil, but in Him is an element never 
independent, yet ever present in His eternal life of victorious blessedness. 
Emerson, whom Mr. Inge, though sensible of the absence in him of 
that air of ‘having been in hell’ which commonly marks the true 
mystic, calls ‘the great American mystic’ (p. 320), appears like an 
amateur and a pretender by the side either of St. John of the Cross or 
of Behmen. This is not so indeed with Wordsworth, who ‘speaks that 
he has seen,’ with the solemnity of a priest indeed, but not with the 
affectation of a hierophant. It is true, however, of M. Maeterlinck, 
whom Mr. Inge mentions only as a commentator on Ruysbroek. 
Emerson is a thinker of richly endowed mind and master of a distin- 
guished style: and M. Maeterlinck has a singular genius for giving 
expression to elusive feelings which, but for such a work as La Mort de 
Tintagiles, one would have thought it beyond the power of art to seize. 
But they are not of the true race of the mystics who ‘ have been in hell’: 
Carlyle, to whom Mr. Inge (p. 320) will scarcely allow the name of mystic, 
is far more akin to it than either. 

It would be foolish to complain that Mr. Inge has passed by some 
Christian mystics unnoticed: he could not notice all. But it was 
something of a disappointment to learn nothing from him about the 
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Franciscan mystics of the thirteenth century ; and it would have been 
interesting to know how far he considers Swedenborg, Emerson’s 
‘ representative’ mystic, to be entitled to the name. But Mr. Inge has" 
given us so much that he has whetted our appetite for more, and what 
seems complaint is gratitude in disguise. 

There are some lesser points which seem to call for comment. The 
passages relating to Greek philosophy are unsatisfactory. To call 
Heraclitus a ‘great idealist’ (p. 47), implies an interpretation of his 
philosophy which is, to say the least, open to question. The quotation 
from him in the passage of Eusebius given by Mr. Inge in a note, rests 
upon what is very possibly an entire misunderstanding of the meaning 
of λόγος in the original. (See the notes to Fragment 2 in Professor 
Bywater’s edition, and Professor Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy 
Ρ. 133.) No doubt what is more important for Mr. Inge’s immediate 
purpose is, not Heraclitus’ original meaning, but the interpretation put 
upon him at the beginning of the Christian era: but some hint should 
have been given that they may have differed. To say that ‘Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas aimed at establishing the transcendence of the highest 
idea—that of God’ (p. 118), would never prepare one for finding that 
the ‘idea of God’ is not, under that name, to be found in Plato at all. 
From the account of the Aristotelian ‘active intellect,’ on p. 361, the 
reader would not know that Aristotle himself says that the νοῦς comes 
θυράθεν (De Gen. An. 736 a, 7446), and that this is not a mere comment 
of Alexander’s. 

On p. 195 the author of the Jmitation of Christ is reproached for 
quoting with approval the ‘pitiful epigram of Seneca, ‘“ Whenever 
I have gone among men, I have returned home less of a man.”’ But 
Tauler is guilty of just the same fault (in the Sermon for Christmas Day, 
included in Miss Winkworth’s selection). Mr. Inge does not sufficiently 
allow for the degree to which any words of Seneca were regarded as 
authoritative texts in the Middle Ages. Mr. Inge has, I think, too high 
an opinion of M. Récéjac’s Sources de la Connaissance mystique, a work 
which seems to me both obscure in style—an unusual fault in a French 
writer—and confused in thought. Mr. Inge notes that it differs from 
most mystical treatises by appealing to Kant rather than to Hegel (p. 341). 
Kant—of whom we are told that ‘ Willmann gave him friendly greeting 
(and was not repulsed), because he agreed in so many things with the 
mediaeval Mystics’ (Erdmann /ist. of Philos. § 302. 6; Eng. tr. ii 
p. 427)—had certainly his points of contact with mysticism, chiefly in 
his insistence on the process of redemption and atonement as something 
which takes place within the individual’s consciousness, but they are 
not to be found where M. Récéjac appears to seek them. 

Mr. Inge’s remarks on the ‘mystical interpretation’ of Scripture 
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(p. 272) are excellent ; but the suggestion of a possible defence of it on 
the ground that ‘everything in the world, if we could see things as they 
are, must be symbolic of the Divine Power which made it and sustains 
it in being,’ that ‘if “one eternal purpose runs” through the ages, it 
must be discernible in small things as well as in great,’ reminds one 
uncomfortably of the Stoic defence of auspices and divination mentioned 
by Cicero de Divinatione. In taking leave of Mr. Inge’s lectures, 
some special recognition is due to the eloquent and impressive passage 
of general reflection, with which he closes his survey of Christian mysti- 
cism; a passage which will long dwell in the memory of those who heard 
it delivered, and which breathes the true spirit of a liberal and philo- 
sophical theology. 


In Lent 1899, when Mr. Inge was Bampton Lecturer, Dr. Bigg 
delivered in Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford a series of addresses 
which also touch on the subject of Christian mysticism, and which he 
has since published under the title Unity in Diversity. The purpose 
of these admirable addresses is practical, rather than scientific, and they 
were no doubt composed with an eye to the so-called ‘crisis in the 
Church,’ of which the newspapers were then full. Dr. Bigg uses the word 
Mystic in a very wide sense ; but he tells us plainly what that sense is. 
He identifies the ‘mystic spirit’ with the ‘spirit that giveth life’ in 
opposition to the ‘letter that killeth’ (p. 6). In this sense no doubt 
the Confessions of St. Augustine and the Jmitation of Christ are rightly 
ranked as eminent representatives of the ‘mystic spirit,’ though of 
mysticism, in a more precise sense, they are scarcely examples at all. 
Dr. Bigg gives to the ‘two streams or tendencies of the religious life, 
flowing from the same source, but not always side by side,’ which 
‘sometimes . . . exist more or less harmonized in the same community, 
sometimes ... have sprung violently apart and formed different com- 
munities’ (p. 24), the names of Mystic and Disciplinary. Roughly 
speaking, these terms, as he uses them, correspond to what some would 
call Protestant and Catholic; understood, of course, as referring to 
tendencies rather than to formulas or organized religious bodies. The 
difficulty of avoiding associations, from this point of view irrelevant, 
while using names so familiar, is no doubt a good reason for seeking 
others. It is curious to contrast Dr. Bigg’s nomenclature, which uses 
‘ Mystic’ to denote the tendency which produced the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and produces—at least in England and Americathe perpetual 
disruption of Protestant bodies into smaller sects, with the exaetly 
opposite usage of Professor Harnack, who sees in the ‘ mysticism’ even 
of Tauler or the Zheologia Germanica nothing but ‘ Catholic piety in 
general,’ and will allow no relation other than that of sharpest opposition 
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between the mystical and evangelical spirits. No doubt this view is full 
of difficulties ; but it seems to make ‘ Mystic,’ to denote what Dr. Bigg 
intends to denote, inappropriate for the same sort of reason as ‘ Protes- 
tant.’ For custom is lord of language; and, except ‘through the 
looking-glass,’ one cannot make words mean what one likes. 

A few criticisms in detail of Dr. Bigg’s book may be worth making. 
There is something which, in the work of one so sympathetic as 
Dr. Bigg, strikes one as unexpectedly irreverent in the dismissal, on 
p. 6, of Jacob Behmen and St. John of the Cross as ‘ extravagants’; and 
one hardly recognizes Carlyle in the company of ‘ the heathen philoso- 
phers’ and Bishop Butler as a teacher of ‘reasonable self-love,’ in 
a sense in which it is contrasted with ‘ Christian self-denial.’ It would 
be impossible to give a more misleading notion of his drift than this ; 
every page in Sartor Resartus cries out against it. Lastly, on p. 9, 
Dr. Bigg lays it down as a general principle that ‘where there is 
distinction there must be inequality.’ He is thinking of socialistic 
conceptions of the State and of pantheistic conceptions of the world ; 
but the saying in itself is difficult, and would émbarrass (for example) 
an exponent of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. 


C. C. J. Wess. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) Vol. vii of Herzog’s Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, third edition edited by Hauck, is weak like former volumes 
on the Old Testament side. Franz Buhl gives five or six pages to 
Feasts, GOTTESDIENSTLICHE ZEITEN IM ALTEN TESTAMENT, and seven 
pages to HEBRAISCHE SPRACHE. R. Kittel writes an article of seven 
pages, Heiticxert Gotres 1m AT. I. Haussleiter devotes seven pages 
to an article revised from Reuss on HasMONAER. Wolf Baudissin has 
eight pages on HaDaD-RIMMON, and Gustav Dalman three on HapEs, 
concerned chiefly with the Old Testament and Old Testament 
Apocrypha. Volck writes on HaBBAKUK (two pages), and R. Kittel on 
Haceal (a page and a half). Benzinger contributes four archaeological 
articles, HAAR, HANDEL BEI DEN HEBRAERN, HANDWERK B. Ὁ. H., Haus 
B. ἢ. H. How comparatively inadequate the treatment of the Old 
Testament is may be measured by the two and a half pages devoted to 
RosBErRT HALL, by the four and a half given to E. W. HENGSTENBERG, 
and by the fifteen spent on the HEILS-ARMEE. 

(2) Vol. i of Encyclopaedia Biblica contains some noteworthy contri- 
butions to Old Testament Literature. Mr. L. W. King has an important 
article on AssyRIA, carrying the history down to Tiglath-pileser III, the 
later kings who had relations with Israel being appropriately dealt with 
in separate articles. The same author gives also a very useful article 
on BasyLtonia. Canon of the Old Testament is by Dr. K. Budde, 
who gives us a sound piece of work. He differs from Dr. Ryle as 
to the date of the closing of the third Canon. ‘There thus remains,’ 
writes Dr. Budde, ‘a space of something like two centuries—say from 
the end of the second century B.c. to about 100 A.p.—within which we 
are unable to point out any sure indications of the close of the third 
canon.’ Prof. Robertson Smith’s CHRoNIcLEs (from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) has been retouched by Dr. Driver, especially as regards the 
Chronicler’s treatment of his sources and his religious philosophy of 
history. Prof. Cheyne has written a group of articles illustrating the 
subject-matter of Genesis, under the heads, ABRAHAM, ADAM AND EVE, 
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Baset (Tower of), CHERUB, CREATION, and DeLucr. Perhaps the 
interpretation of those ‘myths’ will not carry conviction generally, 
but Prof. Cheyne is always interesting in writing on these matters. 
DevuTERONOMY is by Prof. G. F. Moore. ἈΝΊΕΙ, is by Prof. A. Kamp- 
hausen, who explains the bilingual texture of the book by adopting the 
opinion of Reusch, that ‘The author was so familiar with both languages 
that he could glide from one into the other without noticing it, and 
could assume for a great proportion of his contemporaries a knowledge 
of them both.’ Dress, a very interesting and suggestive article, is by 
Mr. I. Abrahams and Mr. Stanley A. Cook. Another suggestive con- 
tribution is Prof Ridgeway’s short article AMBER, in which several 
important things are said regarding the intercourse which existed 
between different parts of the ancient world. The articles by the same 
author— BERYL, CARBUNCLE, and DiaMonp—are also good. 

Speaking generally the Old Testament Articles are good and 
suggestive, but marred now and again by the adoption of weakly sup- 
ported theories, and still more weakly supported emendations of the 
Masoretic text. The M.T. of 2 Sam. xiii 32 (supported by the LXX) 
is both good in itself and better than any alternative yet offered, and 
the correction of Amos vi 5, by which the reference to David disappears, 
is not established by the ‘independent agreement of J. P. Peters and 
Winckler,’ nor by the failure of the attempt of the LXX to translate 
(cf. col. 1033, 1034, notes). Prof. Cheyne’s article, AMos, is perhaps the 
worst offender in the Zncyclopaedia against soberness in textual and 
higher criticism. But it would be inexcusable to end with words of 
disparagement. Subtract the guesses and a noble piece of scholarship 
is left. 

(3) Prof. R. Kittel, the author of the well-known History of Israel, 
has brought out an edition of I and II Kings for Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar zum «4.1. It is ona larger scale than I. Benzinger’s volume in 
the Kurzer Hand-Commentar. It should be very good coming from 
a scholar of Kittel’s antecedents. It is reviewed in the Expository Times 
for March, 1900, by Mr. J. A. Selbie. 

(4) A recent and valuable addition to the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment is Prof. Toy’s Proverbs in the Jnternational Critical Commentary. 
Proverbs is closely related in matter and manner to Ben Sira, and is 
consequently specially interesting at the present time. Prof. Toy 
discusses in an Introduction such topics as the thought of the book, 
its relation to books on similar subjects such as Ben Sira, Ecclesiastes, 
and Job, its origin and date, its text and versions. Little that is 
satisfactory can be said about the period of the composition of the book, 
for the da¢a are mainly negative. 

Dr. Toy gives full consideration to the testimony of the versions, 
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especially the Septuagint which shows in places wide divergence from 
the Hebrew in this book. There is little opportunity for syntactical 
discussions or for historical or geographical illustration, but the meaning 
of words and the integrity of the text receive full attention. It cannot 
be said that Dr. Toy’s emendations of the M.T. are generally satisfactory ; 
on the contrary, many of the changes he proposes are wilful and lack 
support. Thus in chap. i 11, he reads, ‘ Let us lay wait for the perfect’ 
against M.T., LXX, Pesh., and Vulg. In ver. 21, in order to bring the 
text into agreement with the parallel passage, ch. viii 2, he gives 
‘[Wisdom] calls out at the head of the high places’ against M.T. 
(homiyoth, ‘noisy streets’ R.V. marg.), LXX, Pesh., and Vulg., thus 
losing a picturesque touch for nothing. Again in chap. xxii 17-21, 
Dr. Toy gives some eight or nine important corrections with very little 
support from the versions. An interesting use of the word da‘ath is lost 
in ver. 17 by the substitution of ‘to learn right things’ for ‘ unto my 
knowledge.’ Da‘ath means here hnow/edge in a subjective sense as the 
possession of a particular person, from which sense the fully subjective 
meaning ‘ opinion, mind,’ which is found in Ben Sira (v 10 ; xl 5d marg.) 
and commonly in Rabbinic, is not far removed. Prof. Toy believes in 
the comparatively late date of Proverbs, and it is a pity that he should 
do anything to conceal a characteristically late usage of a word. 

(5) Dr. Toy’s Critical Edition of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, with 
notes, Leipzig, 1899, is a full and careful piece of work. The notes 
occupy about two-thirds of the whole book and occasionally contain 
other than critical matter, e.g. the identification of the ‘river Chebar’ 
with the 2@r Xadari, mentioned on a contract tablet from Nippur. 
Dr. Toy shows full independence in accepting or rejecting emendations 
put forward by Cornill, but it may be gravely doubted whether most of 
Dr. Toy’s emendations will ultimately be accepted. We may doubt e.g. 
the correction of Ezek. viii 17 ‘to my nose’ in accordance with “kun 
sopherim, and of xviii 6 * hath not eaten upon the mountains’ into with the 
blood (after the parallel passage, chap. xxxiii 25). Corrections are far 
too often admitted in the Polychrome Bible to the text which should 
be allowed to remain for a long period of testing in the margin. Even 
‘certain’ corrections are sadly uncertain, and the most plausible emenda- 
tion may turn out to be a mere perversion of fact. 

(6) Two volumes have been recently added to the Cambridge Bible : 
Proverbs edited by the Ven. T. T. Perowne, Archdeacon of Norwich, and 
Zand JJ Chronicles edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 

(7) In the Jewish Quarterly Review for October, 1899, Mr. G. Mar- 
goliouth, of the British Museum, published two fragments of Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus), viz. xxxi 12-31 and xxxvi 22-xxxvii 26. The two 
leaves which contain the fragment seem to have belonged originally to 
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the MS. called ‘B’ in the Cambridge edition, to which belong the 
Lewis-Gibson fragment, the Bodleian fragments, and the Cambridge 
fragments from chap. xxx 11 and onwards. The general character 
of the text of this new portion is the same as that of the portions 
previously discovered. It contains dowdlettes such as have aroused 
suspicion in the other fragments of the non-originality of the 
Hebrew text. Like the Cambridge portions it exhibits some striking 
marks of Neo-Hebrew, e.g. the word p'n) (ΞΞ εὐθικός ?), the inseparable 
particle Φ, and the word “yy ‘sorrow, pain.’ Some of its clauses are 
certainly more pointed than the Greek, and seem to preserve the original 
reading. The following passages are worth comparing. (Chapter and 
verse are according to the English Version.) 


xxxi 14 ὁ. 
R.V. (1895). Hebrew. 
And thrust not thyself with it And be not united (mn Gen. 
(thine hand) into the dish. xlix 6) with him (the grudging host) 
in the dish (ov basket). 
ibid. 22 ¢. 


In all thy works be quick (é- In all thy works be modest 
tpexns), and no disease shall come (‘mannerly,’ yi¥), and no mischief 
unto thee. (pox, Gen. xlii 38) shall touch 


thee. 
Xxxvii. 6. 


Forget not a friend in thy soul, Forget not a friend in the battle, 
and be not unmindful of him in thy and forsake him not when thou 
riches. takest spoil. 


(8) Prof. E. Kénig has published through J. C. B. Mohr a pamphlet 
of 113 pages, called Die Originalitéit des Hebriischen Sirachtextes. 
Most of the matter has already appeared in an English dress in the 
Expository Times for August, September, October,, November, and 
December, 1899, but the British Museum fragment is now included in 
the discussion, and the material is increased by about a fourth. 

(9) With the appearance of the present number of the Journa/, a fresh 
fragment, smaller than the British Museum fragment, but interesting as 
being derived from a fresh (a third) MS, appears in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, under the editorship of its discoverer, Dr. Schechter. It covers 
part of the text we have already, so that now for the first time we are 
able to compare two MSS at the same passage. 

(10) Dr. H. Guthe has written a Geschichte des Volkes Israel for the 
series published by J. C. B. Mohr, to which Cornill’s Zin/eitung belongs’. 
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It is a concise narrative, extending to the age of the Maccabees. 
A review of it by Dr. John Taylor is found in the Zxfository Times for 
March, 1900. 

(11) The Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago issue an 
American translation of Prof. Cornill’s History of the People of Israel, 
written for lay readers. The story is carried down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, in 70 A.D. It is a readable book devoid of almost 
all references to authorities for the statements made. 

(12) Prof. Cornill’s sketches, called Zhe Prophets of Israel, come from 
the same source, and are now in a fourth edition. The lectures are 
popular. One specimen of the manner of them may be given; of 
Jonah Cornill writes : ‘ This apparently trivial book is one of the deepest 
and grandest that was ever written. . . . In this book Israelitic prophecy 
quits the scene of battle as victor, and as victor in its severest struggle 
—that against self.’ 

(13) Prof. Budde publishes in English, through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
his American Lectures on Religious Life and Thought among the Hebrews 
in Pre-exilic Days. They correspond to the lectures published by 
Prof. Cheyne in 1898 on Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

(14) Prof. Wellhausen has brought out a fifth edition of his Jsrae/i- 
tische und Jiidische Geschichte (1899). 

(15) The Composition des Hexateuchs und der Historischen Biicher des 
Alten Testaments has attained to a third edition. It has ‘ Nachtrage’ 
amounting to sixty-nine pages. Wellhausen defends his view that the 
book of Kings, as a whole, was redacted defore the fall of the Southern 
Kingdom, with much force, while asserting an exilic or (if not and) 
a post-exilic redaction. 

(16) The edition of the Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments, edited by Prof. Kautzsch, is now completed, a most important 
work. 

(17) A very useful work for students of Old Testament Theology is 
the small book of 220 pages, written by Mr. L. W. King, entitled 
Babylonian Religion (Kegan, Paul & Co., 1899). Mr. King rightly 
takes pains to show the moral side of Babylonian belief. 

Among recent contributions to Old Testament literature contained in 
periodicals the following may be mentioned :— 
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(a) THEOLOGISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG. 


Jan. 6. Stade, Die Lntstehung des Volkes Israel; review by 
R. Kraetzschmar, who agrees in the main with Stade, but condemns 
his doubts of the tradition regarding the destruction of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, and the conquest of the East of Jordan by Moses. 
Feb. 3. Meinhold, Die Jesajaersdhlungen (Is. xxxvi-xxxix) ; review 
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by G. Beer, who agrees with H. Winckler against Meinhold that 
Is. xxxvi 1—xxxvii 8 refers to Sennacherib’s invasion of 701 B.C., while 
xxxvii 9-38 refers to a second expedition of the same king ‘gegen 
681 B.c.’ [Sennacherib was murdered in 681.] 

T. Tylor, Zcclesiastes; review by Volz, who complains that Tylor in 
his elaborate analysis of contents strains the meaning in endeavouring 
to establish a chain of thought between the separate parts of the book. 
Volz protests against Tylor’s conservatism towards the text, and prefers 
himself ‘eine griindliche Ueberarbeitung Qoh. durch spitere Hinde 
anzunehmen.’ ‘Tylor ‘fails to establish any direct dependence of 
Koheleth on any Greek school of philosophy.’ 

Feb. 17. Freiherr von Gall, A/fisraelitische Kultstatten ; review by 
A. Bertholet, who speaks of the work as ‘ anregend.’ 

Littmann, Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Tritojesaja; review by 
Gressmann. Littmann agrees with Duhm in suggesting circ. 455 B.C. 
The reviewer wisely cautions us that our knowledge of the post-exilic 
period is limited; ‘Ob [Jes.] 62° auf die Bedrohung der Mauern um 
457 gehe, ob 61°f eine Vorbereitung auf das Gesetzbuch Ezra’s seien, 
ob der yam 59"° 63° Artaxerxes sei, ist weder zu beweisen noch zu 
widerlegen.’ 

(4) THEOLOGISCHES LITERATURBLATT. 


Feb. 2. Encyclopaedia Biblica ; review by E. KGnig. 


(c) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


1900, I. Moulton, Ueber die Ueberlieferung und den textkritischen 
Werth des dritten Esrabuches. A full textual comparison with Ezra iv 1— 
x 44 (Hebrew) and Neh. vii 73—viii 13 (Hebrew). 

B. Jacob, Bettrdge zu einer Einleitung in die Psalmen. V. Zur 
Geschichte des Psalmentextes der Vulgata im 16. Jahrhundert. An 
interesting sketch of the early printed editions of the Vulgate from 
Stephen 1528 to the Clementine. 

Noldeke, Bemerkungen zum Hebriischen Ben Sira. Important. One 
sentence should be quoted: ‘Uebrigens bemerke ich noch dass die 
angeblichen Verwechslungen von persischen oder arabischen Wortern, 
womit D. 5. Margoliouth seine Hypothese stiitzt, m. E. fast alle so gut 
wie undenkbar sind.’ 

Diettrich, Zinige grammatische Beobachtungen 5. drei im British 
Museum befindl. jemenit. Handschriften des Ongelostargums. An 
important bit of work. The author has succeeded in finding some 
Corrigenda for Dalman’s Grammar of Jewish Aramaic. 

Baumann, Die Verwendbarkeit der Peshita zum Buche [job fiir die 
Textkritik. Contains chaps. xxii-xxxiii. 
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(4) ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. 

Vol. liii III. P. Jensen, Die Jnschrift I von Jerabis. Gives a suggested 
transcription and provisional translation of the five lines of this inscrip- 
tion, with a very full philological commentary. Jensen wisely remarks, 
‘ Zwischen dem Nichts und dem Ganzen liegen die Bruchtheile.’ 


(e) JourNAL ASIATIQUE. 

Tom. xiv 3, Novembre—Décembre, 1899. Essai d’Interprita- 
tion de la seconde Inscription Araméenne de Nirab par M. Paul de 
Kokowzoff. These Nirab inscriptions, unlike those of Zendchirly found 
near them, are in pure Aramaic, They are sepulchral, probably of 
the seventh century. 


W. E. B. 


P.S. David Nutt issues (1900) a Hebrew Grammar with Exercises 
by Michael Adler B.A., Hebrew Master at the Jews’ Free School, 
London. The nomenclature employed is old-fashioned (e.g. ‘ perfect’ 
and ‘future’ tenses), and the Ashkenazi pronunciation of Zameg¢ as ὃ is 
used, but the book is probably the simplest and most practical intro- 
duction to the Hebrew language which exists in English. 


W. E. B. 
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